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I vo not mean, Sir, to ſolicit protecti tion, by pre 


much leſs to wound 


Edlays; for if my Book in bad 
with a view to court 0 ct favour or indulgence, 
your ſenſibility by public adden. 
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I muſt however ſay, that, of all the Frenchmen whom I have 5 ws 


* 


RN 


"DEDICATION. ; 


- id in | wins a book, throughout the Tale of which I | 
have endeavoured to excite men to ſtudy and to love their fel⸗ 
low- creatures. I therefore found myſelf impelled to pay this 

ſmall token of reſpect to an enlightened Obſerver, whom J have 
Juſt cauſe to honour, to a faithful Friend of Mankind, who i is 
every way dear to me. 


- 
EST 


And, Sir, if the 33 of my features, which you | 


ſaw in no diſtorted ſhape, owing to the frankneſs and eaſe with 
which you received me; be not effaced from your mi, you 
muſt be convinced with war truth I am 


| F | | Ts Your moſt devoted- Servant, 


1  Jore « CASPAR LAVATER. 


Zurich, Augut 23, 1791. 
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few pages, my Preface muſt be conſidered as a F ragment. 
« To deny that there is any expreſſion in features, 


or © to at- 


tempt a proof of the contrary to thoſe ho deny it,” favours 
equally of preſumption. Nevertheleſs, I have undertaken to 
. write, on the ſcience of Phyſionomies; not to convince rg, 
lievers, but to obtain the approbation of men of wiſdom, of the 
friends of truth; to whom I dedicate my labours. 
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but, in the conſciouſneſs of loving, ſeeking, and finding the truth, 
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reader, however, to coincide with me in en on the ſub· 
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ject, muſt alſo love the truth, and ſearch for it. 
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| I 0́ infallibility I do not aſpire ; for, wandering in a region + 

| but little frequented, I have ſometimes, no doubt, miſſed the 

| direct road; indeed, I have always been cautious in advancing, 
where the ſteps of other travellers are ſcarcely diſcernible. 1 
will never perſiſt in error, when it has been pointed out; but 

I ſhall not regard objections which reſt on any other found - 
tion than facts and experiments; the ignorant, the mean, and 3 
the nne can only be miſled by other e | 

| Reſpeding theſe Eflays, I defy the whole world to look on 

13 them with greater ſeverity than I do myſelf; nor can any one 

| feel ſo much the want of thoſe talents which are neceſſary to 

1 the man who aſpires to the important title of Reſtorer of this - 

human, nay this divine, ſcience. 


However, care muſt be taken, that the Photo be not 
| confounded with the ſcience of Phyſionomies : combat, and 
BY cConfute, my aſſertions ; I will not complain; yet ſtill will I in- 
l | ſiſt that the ſcience i 1s in en ys and indubitably 1 ah in 
1 nature. | | 


© Whkdenten may bis e diſpoſe to controvert 4 thin after big at- 
need read the whole of my book, would doubt, or pretend to 
doubt, of every thing which himſelf had not diſcovered. F or 
| this reaſon I muſt therefore entreat the Reader n not to a ee 
5 "464116615 eee ee ds 


Let the Meater eppes himſelf 1 ho. my gde, TNA 
to my obſervations, catching the ſenſations which I feel, and 
which I am earneſt to communicate: ſuppoſe me conveying 
my obſervations with calmneſs and temper, at one time; riſ- 
ing into warmth, and expreſſing my emotions in the language 
which they inſpire, at another; without firſt ſubmitting my 

remarks, my ſentiments, or my e to the criticiſm of a 
frigid Journalift. e 
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| Read and determine, as if we were inveſtigating the merit of 

the Work in your cloſet or mine; and if you would form a 

cCandid judgment; peruſe it twice; if you determine to honour 
me e with a  pablic refutation, eng, it, at A | 


45 \ 


4 expe not that you would peruſe it 3 orejudice i in 
my favour, or againſt either me or my favourite ſcience : that, 


perhaps, would be exacting too much; read, however, with all 


the care, all the reflection, poſkible ; 7 and if, on OP done 
ſo, Jo's are not en 


70 improve in a the neceſſary. 1 
ledge of yourſelf, of your fellow 

PI E | creatures, and of the great and 

eee all- wiſe Creator Sn ages 0 

l you are not excited 1 to \ bleſs bim | 
for your. own exiſtence, and for 
that of various individuals whom 
5 has placed around you : 


If you diſcover | not a new ſource of 
1 pleaſure, ſweet, pure, ſublime, | 
2 e 1 and adapted to the nature of man: 
K you feel not your breaſt inſpired 
with a higher reſpect for the 

.. dignity of that nature, with a re- 
BY gs for 1 its ieee more hu- 
miliatin, g 
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» | „ AUTHOR's erb 


5 miliating and more Mirary, with * 
a love more ardent for ſome men 

in particular, with a veneration 
more tender, 4 joy more lively 
and affecting, as you meditate on 
the Author and Source” of” all 
perfection: 


— 


1551 repeat, you have tehpell none of theſe advantages from the 
peruſal of this Work, I have ſtudied indeed to little effect, I 
have been deceived by the weakeſt, the moſt extravagant chi- 
mera: affirm, then; with vehemence, that you have been mis- 
led by me; conſign my Eſſays to the fire; or, return the Book 
to me, and 1 will cheerfully es the prev: ey: | 


— — — AS —— er es 


4 x ; 


Ie 2 2 55 e folly 3 in "the extreme, to attempt to give entire 


the immenſe Alphabet requiſite to decypher the pure language 


of nature, written and impreſſed on the face of man, and on the 
| whole of his exterior. I truſt, however, that I have been ſuc- 


ceſsful enough to trace SOME of theChiratters of that divine 


Alphabet, and that they will be ſo We thts a \ ſours eye 
b n ee 4 10171 
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Let t too much, e monde 66 — be me, CI here 
able) feclare, that I neither will nor can write a complete 
Freatiſe on the Science of Phyſionomies; the extent of my 
aibition being confined to a few ſimple Eſſays. The different 
qualities which ought to unite in the compoſition of a Work 
like the preſent, are---Truth, variety, richneſs of obſervation, 
perſpicuity, preciſion, and energy. To fay that I have always 
ſucceeded in producing ſuch a combination, would be aſſerting 
beo much; but the following I do OOTY promiſe : _ 
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e Ay every e HAS Patron to 
make my Work acquire a Lege . in. 
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| Net to offer; as certain, any « es eh that I have 
not fully matured, and of which T have the 
| ſmalleſt doubt; to preſent no hypotheſis 
otherwiſe than as an hypotheſis ; 5 the ww of 
individuals _ as ſuch: 


On no cubes to advance any . til 1 

dam firmly perſuaded that it will ſupport itſelf 

againſt the moſt. rigid examination; ſo that 

the impartial and enlightened Obſerver, re- 

. cognizing, in Nature, the truths which I an- 

nounce to him, ſhall, ſometimes, be conſtrain- 

ed to exclaim: „There fog are | I have 
ſeen them, I know them again,” 


L 


How aged 90 I pant after ſuch an attainment ! t! But . is 


there that ſufficiently feels how very difficult it is to arrive at 


it ! 


Now have 1 only one more e wiſh. to eee which 1 
hope I ſhall live to ſee accompliſhed : that wiſh is, That men 
would attach themſclves leſs to form a judgment of My WORK, | 
than of the SCIENCE itſelf; that the Book may become leſs a 
ſubject of converſation than meditation; that it may, experi- 
ence a fair and attentive examination; and that it may not un- 


dergo 2 haſty and precipitate judgment, wi my ER 
inveſti gation. 
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before vhm [ 


foreign and uncouth dreſs, be aſſured that 


my time was 
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parts of the world, 


eTHOR's 
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venture to 


in a 
an occaſional occu 
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appear 


I bluſh at the many rfect 
quent Eſſays; but I entreat ye to recollect, that 


mies was only 
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not wholly at my own diſpoſal, and that the ſtudy of Phyſiono- 
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er THE | a 
AUTHOR PHYSIOGNOMICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
1 


1 HAD ie my 83 year before I choke of 5 
writing a word on Phyſiognomy, or even of reading any book = & 
which treats of that ſcience. I ſcarcely had made any obſer n 
yations relating to the ſubje& ; much leſs had I formed the de- 
i ſign of collecting and methodiſing my remarks. However, 

at firſt ſight of certain faces, I ſometimes felt an emotion 
i which did not ſubſide for a few moments after the removal of _ e 

the object; but I knew not then the cauſe, and did not even 

| attend to the Phyſionomy which produced it. Sudden impreſ- _ 
ſions like theſe, repeated frequently, led me inſenſibly to form 

a judgment of characters, but my deciſions were turned into 

ridicule; I even bluſhed at my own preſumption, and fiend - 

to be more circumſpet. Many years elapſed before I again 
ventured to expreſs any of thoſe e oe JO die- 

IS *B 1 e 


f — % 


HISTORY OF THE AUTHOR'S 1 
i | \ 


tated by the impreſſion of the moment. 1 amuſed myſelf o- 
cafionally with ſketching the features of a friend, after having 
fixed him in a particular attitude, and attentively ſtudied it. 
From a child, I have felt an irreſiſtible propenſity for draw- 
ing, and eſpecially for portrait painting; but poſſeſſed neither 
patience or ability to execute any thing of importance. In 
the proſecution of my favourite amuſement, my confuſed ſen- 

fations gradually became more clear and more diſtin& ; I grew 
More and more ſenſible of proportion, difference of feature, 
reſemblance and diſſimilitude.— One day happening to draw 
two faces after each other, I was aftoniſhed to find that cer- 
tain features in both were perfectly like; and my aſtoniſhment . 
was the greater, that I knew, beyond the poſſibility of doubt- 
ing, that the characters were materially different. 


About ſixteen years ſince, the celebrated Lambert paid a 
viſit to Zurich, where I ſaw him. I have, fince that time, 
had the pleaſure of meeting that Gentleman at Berlin. His 
Phyſionomy, from the ſingular conformation of the features, 
ſtruck me exceedingly; the emotion was powerful and quick, 
and produced in me a ſentiment of undeſcribeable veneration. 
— A portrait of Lambert might reaſonably | be expected in the : 
courſe of this work; but every effort bs procure one has c 
= proved unſucceſsful, 
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The je 15; BY in 3 was, throu gh the intervention | 
of other objects, imperceptibly effaced; and Lambert and his 
features were no more remembered. is ES 


as... 22 
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| | EVM years after this 10 ſketched the face of a dying 
friend, to preſerve at leaſt that memorial of a man whom I 

loved much. This portrait too I ſhould with pleaſure have 
preſented to the public, but I unluckily loſt it by fire. —I had 
ee a thouſand times the lace of my ee, without 
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once ee thinking of a reſemblance between his features and thoſe 
of Lambert; I had ſeen them in company, and heard them 
 - converſe 'together=--a certain proof that my phyſiognomical 
diſcernment was not very acute, at that time -I did not ob- 
ſetve a ſingle trace of ſimilitude. As I proceeded in my 
drawing, however, the Prominency of Lambert's profile re- 
curred to my memory; his image ſeemed to ſtart up before 
me, and I explained to my friend Your noſe is exactly that of 
Lambert; and ſtill as I advanced, the ſimilarity of this feature 


became more conſpicuous. I pretend not to compare my 


friend to Lambert. It becomes not me to ſay what he might 


have been, had he lived. Undoubtedly, he poſſeſſed not the 


tranſcendant genius of that extraordinary man; there was, 
betſides, as little conformity in their tempers as in the charac- 
ter of their eyes and foreheads; but they greatly reſembled 
each other in the ſhape and delicate turn of the noſe; and 
they both poſſeſſed, though in different degrees, a e 
e eee JC 8 
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The iron g 8 of wein iſt We 3 | 


to me ſufficiently ſtriking, to ſerve as an inducement to be- 


come more attentive, in drawing, to ſimilar relations. I care- 
fully noted thoſe which appeared oftener than once, between 
particular features of different faces, which 1 happened to 
ſketch on the ſame day. I marked, together with this, the 
moral ſimilitude of the perſons concerned, at leaſt in certain 


: views of their character and the diſcovery of ſuch relations 


| 850 my attention ſtill more 1 to the ene 


et was 51 e very far a Win reached 25 | 

| Sights of che ſcience ; and from giving myſelf up to the ſtudy 

of Phyſionomies: 1 was S to ORE. a 1 — 105 uſe, 
| even of onda” Sed 
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One day being on a viſit to Mr. Zimmermann, now phy- 


ſician to his Britannick Majeſty at Hanover, and who then 


lived at Brougg, we ſtepped together to the window to notice 


à military proceſſion which then paſſed along; when a face 


with which I was wholly unacquainted, fo forcibly ſtruck me, 
notwithſtanding my near- ſightedneſs and diſtance from the 
ſtreet, that I inſtantly formed a decided judgment upon the 


caſe. Reflection had no ſhare in it; for I did not imagine, that 
what I had ſaid deſerved the leaſt notice. Mr. Zimmermann 


immediately aſked me, with ſigns of great ſurpriſe, « On what 
« do you found this j Peeks 2? On the turn of os n re- 


This, 33 peking, was the commencement, t the era 
of my 5, eee reſearches. 


Mr. n attempted PROT ;ropoſiblities in 
order to encourage me to proceed; he obliged me to furniſh 
him with my judgment of certain propoſed caſes, I ſome- 
times hazarded an opinion, but my conjectures were, for the 


moſt part, wretchedly erroneous, being no longer dictated by 


a ſudden impulſe, and, as it may be called, a kind of inſpira- 
tion. I cannot cõnceive, to this hour, how a gentleman of 
his BY 2 could perſiſt in his ſolicitations, nay, make a da 
of my committing * obſervations to writing. 


80 Op time I entered into a e Wh him on 
the ſubject, and drew imaginary faces, to which I ſubjoined my 
remarks. I became tired, however, of this employment; and 


abandoned it for years together. I ſmiled at my own GPs 
* and neither read nor wrote on eee . on ray 


bn 8 F5:+ 
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My turn 1 to duce a 1580 for the Phyſical Society 
of Zurich ; and being embarraſſed about the choice of a topic, 
1 fixed, after a . deliberation, on that Which J had fo long 

his 4 5 renounced 5 
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Ne and began to compoſe my eſſay, God TOP ow 7 


ſuperficially, and with what precipitation. Mr. Klokenbring 1 
of Hanover, requeſted the favour of my papers for the inſpec- 


tion of Mr. Zimmermann. I intruſted him with them, im- 
perfect as they were; Mr. Zimmermann put them to the preſs 
without my knowledge; and thus was I ſuddenly and un- 
deſignedly brought forward, the avowed champion of the a 
ſcience of Phyſiognomies. The publication of a ſecond Eſſaß 
accordingly followed; after which I conſidered myſelf as re- 
lieved from the neceſſity of any farther appearance in this 
cauſe, at leaſt for a ſeaſon. Two very different motives ſoon 
concurred to change my intention, and induce me to reſume, 
the ſubject. I heard very abſurd. opinions pronounced, not 
againſt my eſfays---I was abundantly ſenſible of their imper-. 
fection, and needed no critic to point it out to me but 
nagainſt the ſcience itſelf ;---while my own perſuaſion of its 

reality and importance daily acquired ſtrength, as I continued 

to read new truths impreſſed on the Phyſionomy. Theſe raſh 

deciſions, on the one hand, and preſſing ſolicitations on the 
other, addreſſed to me from every quarter, by men endued 
with wiſdom, religion and probity, added to the pleaſure of 
making new diſcoveries, determined me to expoſe to the pub- 
lic eye the following Sheets, which may be denominated, for 
e care, the 1 and the reveries, of a viſionary. | 


Seven yours and more have elapſed "RE formed this reſo- 
lution ; and every ſtep I advance in the execution, I meet with 
obſtacles as numerous as unexpected, which, however, pre- 
vent not my colle ing new obſervations ſufficient to enable 
me to promiſe mech intereſting. 


* 


1 have e a ood ps of eee 9 to 
my plan. I have examined and compared a variety of human 


figures of ar claſs; 3: and I have uy. to 8 friends for 
. their aid. | | 
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he numerous blunders committed by thoſe whom 1 em- 
ployed to draw and engrave, have become a plentiful ſource of 
enquiry and inſtruction for me; for I was under the neceſſity 
of ſtudying carefully myſelf, in order to make a proper Choice 
of expreſſions; I was led to inveſtigate and compare many ob 
jects, to which I had hitherto paid very little attention. The 
_ exerciſe of my eccleſiaſtical function had brought me into con- 
nection with ſome very ſingular and remarkable characters: 
and a journey which I was induced to undertake, partly for the 
fake of health, partly to obtain the pleaſure of perſonal ac- 
quaintance with diſtinguiſhed friends and ſtrangers whom I had 
s not yet ſeen, preſented to my attentive, though inexperienced 
. eye, a diverſity of new and intereſting objects. 


Thus my intelligence, ſuch as it is, fixed, extended, and 
improved itſelf. I began oftener than once to ſtudy the authors 
who have written on Phyſiognomy, but was ſoon diſguſted | 
with their verboſe jargon ; and I diſcovered that moſt of them 
chiefly pilfered from. Ariſtotle, | 
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I then gave up the aid of books, and applied myſelf, as before, 
to the ſtudy of Nature herſelf, and the i images which repre- 
ſent her; making it my principal aim, to diſcover the beau- 
tiful, the noble, the perfect; to define them, to familiarize 
them to my eye, and to give freſh energy to the ſenſations 
which they excited. 
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Some new dificult aroſe every day, but new reſources 
multiplied as faſt. Every day I fell into miſtakes; and every 
day I acquired knowledge and conviction. TI was praiſed and 
cenſured ; ridiculed and extolled. I could not refrain from 
ſiſmiling at this, being ng that I merited neither the one 
nor the other. 
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=: 1 | My invard ſatisfaction increaſed, while I . the 
nleaſure which my work might communicate, and the benefits 

4 it it might confer. on mankind. T his conſideration ſupports and 
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FHYSIOGNOMICAL KNOWLEDGE. „ 0 ar 
conſoles me 4 the weight of my arduous enterpriſe. And, 
at the moment that I write this, my progreſs is ſuch, that 


while upon ſome phyſionomies it is impoſlible for me to pro- 


nounce any judgment, on many other faces and figures, I am 


able to decide with a certainty 52 to that which I have of” 
my own exiſtence, | ; 


8 


* 


o LORD OUR LORD, HOW EXCELLENT 18 THY NAME 
IN ALL THE EARTH! WHO HAST SET THY GLORY ABOVE 
THE HEAVENS. OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES AND 
SUCKLINGS HAST THOU ORDAINED STRENGTH, —— WHEN | 
I CONSIDER THY HEAKENS THE WORK OF THY FINGERS; 
THE MOON AND STARS WHICH THOU HAST ORDAINED: - 
WHAT IS MAN THAT THOU ART MINDFUL OF HIM, AND 
THE SON OF MAN THAT THOU VISITEST HIM? FOR THOU - 
HAST MADE HIM A LITTLE LOWER THAN THE ANGELS, 
AND HAST CROWNED HIM WITH GLORY AND HONOUR, 
- THOU MADEST HIM TO HAVE DOMINION OVER THE WORKS 


OF THY HANDS: THOU HAST PUT ALL THINGS UNDER 
Is FEET: THE BEASTS. OF THE FIELD; THE FOWLS OF 
THE AIR, AND THE FISH OF THE SEA; AND WHATSOEVER 
PASSETH THROUGH THE PATHS OF THE SEAS. 


O LORD OUR LORD; HOW on IS THY. NAME N 
ALL THE EARTH : 
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Here a le 1 creation. The W fandein Rates + 

pectation of the iſſue. Liſe already animates the air, the Waters, 
and the earth. But to what end are ſo many living creatures called 

into motion and life? and ſtill this mighty whole wants union and 

completion. Theſe. creatures are hitherto only detached parts of a 

greater ſyſtem. Each lives and enjoys according to it's limited facul- 
ties; but it's enjoyment is confined to a few objects. There does not 

yet exiſt that zEIx G capable of comprehending and enjoying all the 

reſt. Where the faculties that ſhall underſtand the Whole; the heart 

that ſhall feel their impreſſion ? Nature remains filent ; ſhe ys exhibits ; 

I a TOE delart—uſeleſs, me eee motion. „„ 


Creation is ſuſpended all nature awaits, in flent Epe 
accompliſhment of a vaſt deſign. If there exiſted a creature who was 
the ſuperior of this vaſt deſign, the maſter- piece of creation==that 
being would be a copy, a viſible repreſentative of the Creator, a ſub- 
ordinate deity, even GoD ix HIS owN LIKENESs I- The Almighty 
deliberates—the faculties of this new creation ſtill ſlumber. This 
viſible image of the Creator ſhall be infinitely-more beautiful and more 
animated than the animals IR INING minen 5 
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343;  LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. | | i 
prehenſible power of THouGHT, that wonderful and 1 
faculty of the Moſt High. What ſhall be ir's appearance? What ſhall 
univerſal nature preſent, worthy of being compared this human 
ſoul, this viſible * Gel who is a ſpirit ? ? 
8 The dee i is mh 


Go crxrarED MAN IN 115 n IMAGE, 
| IN HIS OWN IMAGE CREATED HE HIM, 
88 MALE AND FEMALE CREATED HE THEM. 


| What ſo honourable as this divine origin of WI nature ! Sh it 
not be ſaid to be deified by this pauſe, this deliberation of the Creator, 
this copy and impreſs of his image! What ſimplicity, what auguſt 

y in the human ftrufture ! Yet behold ! it is only the ſhell, the 
vehicle of its better part, the soul,, its organ and its covering. By 
how many ſtrange and various languages, motions, and ſigns, does 
this.created image of God diſcover the divinity of his original! 
Revealed in the human face, what majeſtic expreſſion ! Thence he'is 
reflected as from a Macical MIRROR. The human eye, inex- 
preſſible wonder and index of the ſoul within, the combination and 
relation of the features to the whole, proclaim the origin of man to 
be a heavenly deſign. Thus the ſun, too bright and too powerful, to 

be directly contemplated, reflects his brightneſs in the dew that hangs 
upon the blade of graſs. Man! emanation of divinity enveloped in 
a form of clay! with what energy, what Srace, doſt thou maniſeſt 
_ EF oxiginal 1 | 


What an exquiſite model of hs 5 3 we obſerve i in the 
human figure! Unity, ſublimity, harmony, aſſiſted with variety l 
What grace, what ſweetneſs, what ſymmetry-in it's compoſite mem- 

bers and proportionate parts, and what enchanting ſoftneſs and delicacy 

of ſhadowing in its union, and beautiful combination! Obſerve the 

5 human form; what a ray of divinity viſible in that divine, that foul- 

s inſpired countenance; that forehead, that brow, the ſeat of thought; ; 

| dhe REGARD of that eye; the numberleſs bewitching graces which 
overſpread thoſe cheeks. Every thing declares it is a copy after a 

Divine Original. The uniſon of the whole in the harmonious arrange- 
ment of che features, is, in my opinion, one of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ** proofs of the exiſtence of the iA AUB. 
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This ſymbol of the divine. Majeſty of the Moſt High, in Wm 


| frrength, activity, force, and empire at once reſide How he appears 

in all his hblimity, while yet unſtained by deforming paſſions ! ' 

Study this phenomena; draw his outline exactly; copy him as the 

ſun delineates himſelf in a drop of water. All the famous heroes f 
antiquity, of whom ſo much has been faid ; all the deities formed by 

the warm imagination of the poets, to whatever age or nation they 8 

belong, and with whatever attributes they may have been decorated 


DISJECTI MEMBRA POBETE ! and the moſt elevated and ſublime * 
ideas of an angel which a Plato=a WyNnxELMANN could conceive,” 


painted by an Apelles or a Raphael, can never be compared to this 


production of the eternal Mind. They can be at beſt bur faint reſem- - | 


blances ſketched after a copy, rendered faint,. dim, and diſtorted, and f 
uncertain by the approach of night. In vain ſhall the arty . 
his utmoſt genius to collect a treaſure of beauty, force, and gr = 


Image of the living God] compendium of animation; reſult of the . 


divine purpoſe of omnipotent ereation — thou art, and thou ſhale 5 
remain, for ever, AM idea which no ſtretch of thy own. genius 8 
form, and no power of o art can execute, . 


Hunaxirr I How „eh profaned is the i image of the <4 high 
God in thee, weak and mutilated temple, in which the Deity has 
deigned to reſide and reveal himſelf - by miracle, prodigy, and various 
ſuper-human appearance ; and when the fulneſs of time was accom- 
pliſhed, by thy Son, the brightneſs of majeſty ſupreme, the only and 
the firſt-born, by whom, and for whom, this creati a was called into i 
being! The SECOND ADAM. 5s 


Frail human nature ! what was thy deſtinatlon ? and what art 
thou become? Say you who believe in the dignity of human nature; 
you who believe in the reſemblance which man bears to the Author of 
his being, what revolution has perverted this divine being from what 


he once was ? Alas ! all diſguſting Sin has deformed and blurred the 
work, the finiſhing ftroke of the Moſt High. | 


It is obſerved, that, of all terreſtrial beings, Man. is the moſt perfect 


in his frame, the moſt replete with life. In him are combined all the” | | 
powers of nature. He may be conſidered as an abſtract of creation; 3 | 


at once 92 offspring and the ſovereign of the earth; * eſſential and 
"whe 
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the 7s IE of all other kinds of being, which live kind inhabit 
the globe with him. * 6 


© Microſcopical obſervation declares, tha every grain * and! is an im- 
menſity, every leaf a world, every inſect an aſſemblage of incompre- 
henſible effects, in which reflection is loſt. Who is able to mark and rec- 
kon the intermediate degrees of animation, from the inſect up to man? 
Our ſenſes do not diſeover, among all the organized beings, any one in 
which are aſſembled and combined the three ſorts of life fo different 
from one another, and which, at the fame time, unite, in fo in- 
conceivable a manner, to form but one whole : the animal, the intel- 
lectual, and the moral life; each of which is, moreover, an aſſem- 
blage of powers eſſentially * but perfeAly agrecable and 

Pious in their effects. 


Volition and thought, action, or the power of motion and reſiſt 

'ance; z attraction to ſome objects, and hatred to gthers ; render a man 
an intellectual, a phyſical, and a moral being. Endowed with theſe 
faculties, with this threefold life, man is to himſelf an object of con- 
templation ; the firſt of all others moſt worthy of being obſerved, 


and Wan he alone is _ to contem 2 2 | 


1 whatever point of view man conſiders himſelf, he preſents a 
grand and intereſting ſubject of inveſtigation. In him are diſcernible 
every ſpecie of life taken ſeparately : but he can only be known by 
certain perceivable manifeſtations, which diſcover themſelves acci- 
dentally through the maſk of habit and cuſtom. By the ſurface of 
his bocy we may perceive the internal motion of his ſpiritual and 
- immaterial principle, which, however elevated by its nature beyond 
the reach of ſenſe, becomes an object of perception only by its 
correſpondence with the body where it reſides, and in which it acts 
and moves, as in its proper element. This IxvIsIBLE principle thus 
becomes a ſubject of obſervation; and every thing in man that can be 
known, is diſcoverable ſolely through the medium of his ſenſes. 


This threefold kind of life, indiſputably concomitant to the ſtate 
of man, can never become an object of obſervation and reſearch to 
himſelf, but as it is manifeſted in the body by the external appear- | 
-ances perceptible in him, There is not, in the whole field of 

: | natures 


bre PULIgOGNOWY, „„ . 


ac Aa angle object whoſe. properties nen a iſeoverable, 
in any other way than by the judgment of external relations, which 
falling under the examination of the ſenſes, become ſubject to moral 

inveſtigation. Theſe external indications determine the characteriſtics 
of every being; in every reſpect they are the foundation of all our! 
knowledge: man would be reduced to a ſtate of total ignorance, of 
himſelf, and of every ſurrounding object, unleſs every ſpecies of 
power and life bore its own criterion- in its perceptible and exterior 
form ; unleſs every object — . a character adapted to its nature 
and extent of its being, how we be able to diſtinguiſh and © 
| pronounce upon its nature, or ind: any RON mark to know 
what it is, from What it! is nat! 3 Cſs e 


| Every being 8 to us, muſt appear in ſome e du 

ſome ſurface. We find it terminated by certain abſolute lines} ; kick 
reſult from its organization. I muſt be excuſed repeating ſuch obvious 
and admiſſible truths, when it is conſidered that” theſe truths, ſo 
univerſally knowyn and acknowledged, are preciſely the baſis of the 
ſcience of PHYS10GNOMY ; that is, of the immediate and particular 
ſcience of man. What we find true with reſpect to the beings 
which ſurround us, and particularly to all organiſed bodies, is ſtill 
more undoubtedly true with reſpect to human nature. Mans 
organization diſtinguiſhes him from all the reſt of the creation ; and : 
his phyſiognomy, or the furface and outline of his figure, infinitely ** 
exalts him above all the viſible beings which exiſt and live around 
him. We are acquainted with no figure fo noble, no form ſo ſublime, 
ſo majeſtic as his; with none that can exerciſe ſo many faculties, ſo 
many degrees of force, ſo many powers of action: ſwiftly and firmly 
his foot treads the ground; while his ſtately head rears itlelf to heaven. 
Mark his eye! the brightneſs and meaning carried in it exceeds that 
viſual quality in all animals. By his ingenuity he makes himſelf to 
be ſenſibly felt at an immeaſurable diſtance. His action proceeds from 
the moſt immediate contact, and is moſt wonderfully diverſified in 
operation. With a promptitude and. facility, which exceeds all com- 
prehenſion, he varies his motions beyond any other creature in the 
creation. Who can number and deſcribe the multitude of his evolu- 
tions? He is capable, at the ſame inſtant, of doing and ſuffering 
infinitely more than any other created being. In him are united firm- 
858 with Plancys SG with ſtrength, activity with Of 

all 
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all creatures, he is the moſt flexible, and the beſt armed, from he — 5 

perior quality of his mind, with the power of reſiſtance; there is no 

one equal to him, in the variety and harmony of his powers. * fu 
5 1 are ans. pg and 2 to him, 1 like his eie 
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And this form of man is en more e more . 
more wonderful, when its nobler faculties, whether active or paſſive, 
are engaged on the ſide of his motions. His character then diſplays 
jtſelk to view, and you behold the man with double advantage. But 
he bears a greater reſemblance to the brute, in thoſe parts which are 

| the ſeat of animal paſſion, - and gratification ; as theſe operations have 
2 more obvious diſſimilitude to thoſe what the ſpiritual powers of 


man predominate. 


= 
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3 
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| ft bom arid proportion, the fexibility a and variety in the — 15 

3 the elevated ſtature, ſuſceptible of ſo many motions and atti- 
tudes; all declare his ſuperior ſtrength; which, united to a pliancy 

. capable of aſſuming any ſhape, and of varying himſelf into every poſ- 

ture, diſplay to the careful obſerver the phy ſiological excellence and unity 

of human nature. The boneg which form the configuration. of his head 

and face, compared to thoſe of gyery other animal, diſcover the pre- 

eminence and ſublimity of the intellectual 1 8 | 
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* The Hebe of the kad, the eye, the mouth, the cheeks ; the 
whole countenance, conſidered either in a ſtate of abſolute reſt, or in 
the endleſs variety of their movements; even all that is expreſſed by 
the term Paysrocnowy, is in man the moſt diſtin, intelligible, 
and lively difplay of his internal feelings; of deſire, paſſion, revenge, 
regxet, or any other motive which may actuate him, of all the way 
that conſtitute the ing. creation. 
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| Though we find the ohyfiological, intellectual, and 3 life of 
man, with their ſubordinate faculties, and whatever conſtitutes their 

eſſence, ſo wonderfully blended as to ſeem to form but one and the ſame 
life; though theſe three ſeparate lives be not lodged in ſo many diflin& 
[1M apartments of the body reſembling the ceconomy of a houſe where 
Jug ' families remain on ſeparate floors of the ſame building, but to exiſt 
Lo | in . e 4 and fora by their union and combination one entire 
| ; | whole, | 
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: beter it is nevertheleſs certai 2 o that each oftheſe v tal prir een bas: by 


its peculiar place of refidence in the human body, where i it uſually 
cant; and exerts irſelf viibly to the mpſt careleſs obſerver. s 


ip Bt) 


: very extremity of the own It i is equ ay 5 that Us Brel ; od 
lectual life, the powers of human underſtanding, are peculiarly 
manifeſted i; in the confirmation and poſition of the cranium bones 
of the head, and particularly of the forehead; though to the ob. 
ſervation of a careful critic they are perceptible in every particle 

of the human frame, on account of its harmony and homogeneous = 

beauty, which I ſhall have frequent occaſion to mention Ih the ©: 
courſe of this work. It is likewiſe evident that th&TiBlime- Faculty 7 
of thinking has its feat in the interior part of the forehead; and | 
neither in the feet, the hands, © or the OT but Tt the he ſuperior NE 
part of the human frame. : ³⁰ oe bon. 1 


The moral life and charafh es args dpay 


of man difcover 

F. the face, in the various changes and tranſitions, the phaſes, of 
what is called the play of the features. The ultimate extent of oe X 
moral and appetitive Powers, the degree of his irritability, the 
ſympathy and antipathy of which he is capable, his faculty of ſeiz- 

ing or repelling objects which are without him, expteſs cheery 

| in his countenance when the features are tranquil and OD, Cee 


The actual inſtant of paſſion Torlfed into exertion is depictedi in 
the agitation of the features, always connected with a violent pal- 
pitation of the heart; and when no rude hoiſterous paſſion ſtirs 
the powers to paſſionate exertion, the ſerenity of the countenance, 
conjoined with the calmneſs of the heart, is a viſible i in the pos 
| "OMA. of the features. 
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This threefold life, ought blended into one great vital re- 

ple diffuſed through every part of the body, might nevertheleſs be 

divided, claſſed, and diſpoſed in conformity to the different re- 
glons « or compartments of the human fabric and the phyſione-- 
miſt might furniſh himſelf, by the help of this diviſion, with. 
noble field of ſpeculation, did not the ras ſtate of humani- "ade 
: Vor. 1. | 8 1 „„ 
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: ty SEP confuſe. the whole figure c of man. The loweſt 155 5 : 
terreſtrial. of all, the. animal life,. may | be ſaid to have its ſeat in 


0 140 


The intermediate « or moral life reſides in the breaſt, and has the 


heart for its centre, The ſuperior or intellectual life, as being 
the moſt excellent and exalted, according to this mode of diviſions ; 


has its ſeat in the head, and the eye is the directing focus Which 
adminiſters. i its ns Thus the face is the ſumm "and re- 
preſentative of all the three divigons; : the forehead to the eye- 
brows, the mirror of intelligence; the cheeks and the noſe form 


the ſeat of the moral life; and. the mouth and chin aptly repreſent 


the animal life; while the eye, the centre and ſummary of the 
whole, gives to each the tone of direction. But it cannot be too 
often obſeryed, that theſe three kind of lives, diffuſſi ing themſelves 


7 through the whole body, manifeſt themſelves in every part of the 


ſyſtem by their proper and particular expreſſion. 2 
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. Theſe are the. foundation of all phy Gognomical awed = 
che is the reaſon I am ſo very | explicit upon the different hea 


and are indeed ſo. ſelf-evident, that I bluſh at having dwelt e 
long on truths obvious to the meaneſt capacity. ; But. yet the 
reader muſt not be offended at being again told, they are the 
foundation of all that follows; and theſe very truths—poſterity . 
will ſcarcely believe it—are wilfully miſunderſtood and pervert- 


ed; miſrepreſented for intereſt; even rejected by ſome with the- 


_ moſt affected ſcorn and diſdain; by perſons too, in other reſpects, > 


deemed judicious. ; and learned. Here we ſee the whole ſcience of: 
Phyfiognomy, taken in its moſt extenſive ; or moll reſtricted fenſe, | 


| reſts, beyond contradiction, on theſe univerſal axionis and incon- 


teſtible principles; yet, evident as they appear, intereſt and 1 — 


ion animate evils, as mean as they are futile. There a are men 


who would combat truths clear as a noon-day ſun, to ſupport ſome” 


favourite oppoſite hypotheſis, or affect to contradift the moſt 


ſtriking, ſimple, and demonſtrable truth, without the admiſſion 
of which there is an end to all inquiry, all diſcovery, all know. 


ons pu all this only to publiſh their own ſingularity « of notions 4 
"We cannot entertain the leaſt doubt reſpetting the phyſiono- 
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4 , . : 3 


the belly, and to comprehend the honourable parts of maphood, 5 
which, in reſpect to it, may be conſidered as its centre and focus. 
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my of every ' thing i in nature, except the Phyfionomy 'of dum 


nature, or of the object of all others the moſt beauriful, the moſt 


admirable, and moſt. ea mn 355 : 1 


„ | "ret VOLT big 


Thus 1 in a ſhort and conciſe manner 1 have given A \ fetch of 


what may be called a Treatiſe | on Fhyſiognomy, the outline of 


which 1s to be found in what has now been advanced: to fill it 


up properly, it will be neceſſary to conſider ſeparately the phyſio- 


logical part, or the exterior characteriſtic of the phyſical and ani- 


mal powers « of man, the intelle&ual, or. the expreſſjon of the fa. | 
culties of his mind, and of his irritability. Again, each of theſe 
three claſſes may bs ſubdivided into two heads, or to render the 
| ſcience more clear and comprehenſive,” Immediate Phyſiognomy, 
which conſiders the individual character in a ſtate of reſt; and 
8 e or f the Judy of L wr nature in an n active e oY 


* 


However vain and ridiculous ile cries K thoſe who. 


may deny the poſitive truths here laid down as the foundation of 
the ſcience, of Phyſiognomy, or Metopoſcopy; it is not beneath 


the conſideration, and even the ſtudy, of a philoſopher; for 


though it will not teach us to prognoſticate particular eyents, it 


muſt be found of conſiderable ſervice in helping us to difcern the. 


_ predominant paſſions, the vices, the views, and, in a word, the 


natural diſpoſition of thoſe with whom we may have connections 


and concerns. This inference I draw from a thorough conyje- . 


tion that the looks of men in general are ſtrongly affe&ed, and 


even modelled, by particular habits of thinking; ; and that dif- 


ferent characters of mind are yſyally diſtinguiſhed by particular 


| conformations and particular combinations. of the features; but, 
as I have obſerved before, the depravity of Human nature having 


introduced ſo much art into human manners, it becomes ſome · 
what difficult, without the aſſiſtance of ſcience, t ta take off the 
maſt, and conſider the may in his natural m—_ 


-Whin 1 ſpeak of Phyſlognomy POOP Bev. as A ſcience, I com- 
prehend under the term Phyſionomy all the external ſigns which, 


in man, directly force themſelves on the obſerver ; every feature, 


every outline, every modification, active or paſſive; every atti- 
dude and poſition ar the human body; in ſhort, every thing that 
| 5 2 im- 


TT > 7 
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S h contributes to the knowledge of. man, whether ase 
or Fee Never thipg that Wers him Lc he really. SR 


£ 
T 4 


It will be neceſſary, i in this ace by explain the terni 9 
nomy, * which will recur ſo frequently in the courſe of this work, 
that it is neceſſary, once for all, to determine the meaning and ex- 
tent which I affix to it. By. Phyſiognomy then I mean the talent 
Wi; of diſcovering, 1 the interior man by the exterior appearance; ; of 
= perceiving, by certain natural figns, what does not immediately 
1 ſtrike the ſenſes: while by human, Phyſionomy 1 would have it 
; underſtood the exterior, the ſurface of man; conſidered 3 in a ſtate 
: either of motion or reſt, either as an original o or a repreſentation « of 
one. Accordingly, Phyſiognomy would be the ſcience of dif. 
covering the relative connection between the i inferior an exterior 
man; between the viſible ſurface and the invifible | ſpirit which! it 
e between the animated and perceptible matter and the 
| imperceptible principle which actuates and impreſſes this charac 
ter of life upon it; between the concealed EE 22 the n | 
effect which it produces, 5. a Bn 


* * * 4 g — * 


© Confined to a more reſtrifted ente ee bs implies 
_ the air of the face; and Phyſiognomy, the ſcience of the know- 
6 08 | ledge of the features or lineaments, and of their different expreſ. 
i HR J | don i in the human countenance. D ee 

Nan is ſo various, 8 himſelfin ſo many e - of view, 
every one of which might be confidered as a particular ſubje& | 
of obſervation and inquiry, that there reſults from this infinite 
1 variety as many clafſes of Phyſionomies, which « would ſeverally 
1 gaive exerciſe to correſponding. exertion of phyſionomical Know. 
1 | ledge : and ſcience. For example, the form of man might be ſe. Few 
{1 parately conſidered; the proportion of the parks, | the outline and 


R3H 481] 0b; 13 MENTS fy. 
5 170 i of his members; his gure Leong to 4 certain f dea 


The French Tranſlator has adopted 2. new. term; Phyfugnomone, which he 
| uſes to denote the ſcience, a bberty which we durſt not imitate, but which he 
1 deemed neceſſary. Phyſiognomy, the word already ' in uſe rough this traut. 
le! | lation, 3 the A r and 3 and 1 2 25900 . 
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of proportion, af beapty and perfectign z and che ant of. forming 
Aan accurate judgment 4 the whole, gf gilegvering all theſe 


relations with exaRpeſs and preciſion, $94 diſcoyering in them 


the expreſſion of the predominant though latent charaQer, which 
may be 2 Fundamental or PHYSIOLOGICAL n,. 


The hehe ß anatomy hexe comes into aps By the 
help of this art we are enabled to reduce into ſurfaces the parts 
which compoſe the human frame, Some of the internal parts 
may be ſeparately obſerved, either by their outward: extremities, 


or more nearly ànd fully ſeen. in the diſſection of dead bodies. ; | 
The faculty. of determining: certain internal qualities; according; | 


to theſe external ſigns, might'be: properly denominated Anatomi- 


cal Phyfiognomy ; the proper employment aud obje@of/which 


would be to examine and obferve tlie nature, 'ſtate; ſize, W 


of the bones and cartilages, the muſcles, the. inteſtineny they 
ee au anne, Nee . 100 bert 


F K ‚ ͤ PI. 


> 
ED , is Wt ras 
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Ape eee abi man may Ati to e 
end of Phyſiognomy. The quality of the blood, the conſiſtency, 


the warmth ang coldneſs of the conſtitution, the e e or deli. 
gacy of the argans, the moiſture, the dryneſs, the flexibility, the 
irritability of man's nature; are ſo many new objects of particular 


inquiry and obſervation. The {kill acquired in this line of re- 


ſearch, and the conſequences deduced from it with reſpect ta 


ee might be called Conſtitutional Phyſiognomy, 


| The employment of ſtudying the fi igns af health 01 fickneſ: : - 
as manifeſted hy the outward appearance of the inward ſtate 9 


the human frame, might alſo be termed Medical Phyſiognomy, 
for it is impoſſible to find a good phyfician who | is nat at the ** 
ume a good phySognomih, - 


The proper object and exerciſe of Moral Hiern, may be 
faid to be directed to the inveſtigation of the external ſigns which 
indicate the diſppſition towards good and evil; the inclination, 
the faculty, which man poſſeſſes, by his right and free-agency, of 
feng miſchief or of ans; e | 12 
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Igtellectual Phyſognotriy, the ſublimęſt part of the whole 
feience, diſcovers the faculties of the human Underſtanding, as 
they are diſcloſed by the conformation of the viſible” parts, the 


figure, the complexion, the movements, and, in HA, of” the 
- whole exterior. C „ N 85 5 


1 - 
88 1 : 1 * F — . 5 * 


- In ſhort, there are many diviſions of phyſionomical ſcience ag 
there are different points of view in which man may be contem- 
Plated. The man who is capable of farming a right judgment 
of the character of a perſon unknown, merely upon the impreſs 
ſion produced by his outward appearance, might be not-impro- 
perly denominated a Natural Phyſionomiſt. But the intelligent 
Phyſionomiſt is he who knows how to indicate, atrange, and claſs 
the features, and other external ſigns which characteriſe the indi- 
vidual; and the Philoſophical Phyſionomiſt is the man who poſ- 
ſeſſes the ingenious ability of aſſigning the reaſons why features 
and other external ſigns are determined in ſuch a particular man- 
ner, or who, from the viſible manifeſtation of the parts of the 
human frame, can unfold internal nay and: argye nen fram 
fendibſe offers, | old 267 35 vfikegpp tt mono dt ba bi 
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" /PHYSIOGNOMSY | is, in Dp Eaſe the art 4a decypher- : 
ing and interpretation, of the human powers; or ; the ſcience 


wink OI the ſigns of the inward fagulyzes.. 1 


1 Lars © 


2 ox OMY, ina phyſiognomical interpretation, is the ſcience 


which treats of the ſigns of the paſſions.” The firſt conſiders the 


character of the individual, when in a a ſtate of reſt; the other era | 


mines the man in a ſtate of action. e An oa 
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The charakter, * a ite of toni! conſiſts in the fins of the 
ſolid parts, and the r As We as ROY he pon wenn wow 5 
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When the human Forin Beciiiies + impaſſioned, the clanulhie 94s 
be traced in the motion of the moveable parts; and this motion; it 
is to be obſerved, is always in proportion to the moving power. 
Paſſion has a determinate relation to the elaſticity of the main, o or 


| to that diſpoſition which renders him CIR of n 


Rn 7343.5 


Phyſiognomy fcientifically bene out the fund of human facul- 
ties; and Pathognomy, the effect, the intereſt or revenue which it 
piotiices? The one conſiders the man ſuch as he is in general; the 
other, what he is at the preſeut moment. The former eſtimates 
what he can or cannot become, what he can, or can not 1 ws 
latter, what he wiſhes, or does not wiſh, to bei.. F; 
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Thus we read of a learned Italian nrg es for 
vliſcovering the hidden ſentiments of the heart, even when wrapped 
in the darkeſt veil of diſſimulation, who uſed carefully to ſurvey 
the features of the perſon whoſe thoughts he deſired to develope, 
7 206 rhiniic their diſpoſition'in his own face; an 


7 


* one nil WE. of te Tallance « nce. of the 1 


Zopyrus, who, after having examined the face of Socrates, pro- 


nounced him a dunce and a libertine., This phyfiognomiſt being 


ndiculed by thoſe who were well acquainted with this ſage s wiſe 


dom and continence, Socrates reprehended them for their mirth, 
aud owned he was naturally fuck as the phy ffognomiſt had de- 
clited; but that he Kid corrected the vices of his nature by-the 


: exerciſe of reaſon, E and — SONS SORT eee ' 2 


2 piofelivr, — 5 "lc; a portrait FO Dippocrates, 
pronounced nearly the ſame ſentence againſt that fa father of medis 
cine, and was in danger of being ſeverely reprehended by his dif 


ciples, until they were undeceived by their maſter, who alſo had 


candor enough to acknowledge his own natural defects. Pliny, in 
mentioning the excelleney of the art of the painter Apelles, af. 


firms that he drew the likenefs of men ſo exactly, that a phyſiog- 


nomiſt, by looking at them, could diſcover not only the age of 


by the perſon . —— likewiſe e ee ang to which 
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pathognomy has to contend with diſſimulation, but Phyſiognomy 
is under no ſuch neceſlity ; it is not to be deceived, or miſled. It 
warns us not to take for rich, a man who offers uſurious intereſt, nor 
to reckon him poor, who refuſes to give five per cent. In other 
Words, to the eye of Pathognomy, the poor may appear rich ; while 
the Phyſiognomiſt only admits him to be ſo, who is ſo in fact, * | 
though he may appear N at the' moment of. decition. 


Theſe two 3 are . on the baſis of truth, ml muſt be 
conſidered as inſeparable. The artiſt muſt ſtudy them together; and, 
by attention, he will eaſily diſcover the relation they bear to each 


other. By ſtudy he will come to know the phyſiognomy of the parts 
| Which are ſolid and quieſcent, by thoſe which are ſoft, pliable, and in 


motion of theſe latter, in the ſolid parts he aſſigns to every line of the 
forehead the fpace to which the ſportings of the paſſions are limited; 
he will determine for every paſſion the ſeat of its reſidence, the original 
== ſource from which it flows, its root, the fountain which ſupplies it; 
and the reſult, if properly derived, will x gs the n 
and intellectual character of man. 


= Through the Whole of this work, it ſhall be my . to NOW 
eent the reader with more of the Phyſiognomic, than of the Pathogno- 
mic; this laſt wy much better and ſooner underſtood than the others 


The Schr of egen, I have dready N ien us to 
5 form a judgment of the interior by the exterior. But the exterior of man 
b not fimply his naked figure, and the geſtures which eſcape him with- 
ort reflection: it is not to be imagined, by theſe alone, that his inter- 
nal faculties, and their exertions, diſplay themſclves—rank, condition, 


Ws habit, dreſs, and climate, all concur to the modification of the indivi- # 
dual character; every one is a diſtinct veil ſpread over him, and more or - 
leſs conceals what it is the province of this ſcience to diſcover. Phy. 

ſiognomy pierces through all theſe coverings, and penetrates into his 
real character, to diſcover in theſe foreign and contingent determina- 
tions, ſolid and fixed principles, by which to aſcertain what the man 
really iss Though this appears extremely difficult, if not impoſſible 
to ſome, let us not, however, loſe patience and courage. It is true, 
that man is acted upon by every 2 85 which ſurrounds him; but, 
Vol. I. 2 | in 
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motion. In this diſcovery, as he perceives the pliancy and power gs; 
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in return, he acts upon all theſe external objects; and, 1 he A 
their + HR he alſo communicates his own. 


| e 5 PIER a Pl 4 8 of a oh; character, from his 
__ dreſs, his houſe, his furniture, which uſually denominates his taſte. 
Nature forms man, but man transforms himſelf; and this very meta- 
7 morphoſis, ſinking into habitual cuſtom, becomes a: ſecond nature. 
5 Placed in the midſt of a vaſt univerſe, man forms for himſelf a little 
1 ſeparate world, which he fortifies, limits, arranges according to his own 
fancy, and in which the i __ of his ſeveral faculties are nnn 
| . | | 4 


And yet it muſt be granted, that the objects which ſurround him 
are, in a great meaſure, determined by his condition and circumſtan- 
ces; however, it is certain, at leaſt, that the manner in which he ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be actuated, admits of very conſiderable variation, 
He may, ſtill remaining careleſs in this reſpect, arrange his matters 
like other perſons whoſe ſituations are fimilar to his own, becauſe he 
- finds, that, after all, convenience and propriety require ſuch arrange- 
ments; and he ſometimes carries this careleſineſs to ſuch a pitch of 
indifference, as totally to cbliterate ſome of the moſt characteriſtic 

marks of his intellectual character. In the ſame manner, his punc- 

tuality and exactneſs in other caſes, render it poſſible to trace and diſ- 
cover whether he is of an enterpriſing character, whether he aſpires 
to a ſuperior rank, or, what is not altogether uncommon, whether he 
betrays a diſpoſition to deſcend to an inferior condition to Poa: in ick 
he e moves. 


IF hope i it will not be coal 6 that I thus induſtriouſly 
extend the views of the Phyſionomiſt. On the firſt hand, he takes an 
intereſt in all that relates to Man; and, on the ſecond, his taſk is ſo 
intricate, . that he ought, in juſtice, to be permitted to embrace 

7 every thing which has a tendency to ſhorten and facilitate his progreſs, 
| and to conduct him, with certainty and preciſion, to the grand and 
W e en of his purſuits. 


The chief end I have in this wark, is to prove ay to my 
reader, that there 1s a Phyſonomy 3 ; to demonſtrate that the Phyſio- 
nomy is true, or that it is the real and viſible expreſſion of internal 


e 
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qualities, which are of themſelves inviſible. As this is che point to 
which I tend, every line of my work mult lead that wayß, directly or 
indirectly. It would be unneceſſary to introduce here a of tin diſ- 
ſertation on the truth of Phyſionomies : ſuch a diſſertation would con- 
tain moſt of the obſervations which I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
in the progreſs of this work. They will appear more in their place, 
to bring them forward only as they naturally occur in ſupport of my 
reaſoning, and will be rendered more luminous and intelligible, when 
illuſtrated and ſupported by proper examples. J ſhall ſatisfy myſelf, 
however, at preſent, with mentioning the antiquity, reſpectability, and 
certainty of the ſcience; from hence ſuggeſting ſome ideas, as a fur- 
ther introduction to the ſubject. | 


Phyſiognomy, as. it yas underficed and laid down by 0 ancients, ' 
was founded on careful obſeryations upon the complexions, lines, and 
ſhape of the body i in general, compared with the manners, tempers, and 
underſtandings of men ; but cuſtom, which often diſpenſes with ety- 
mological propriety, has now confined it to the lineaments of the face 
aun and made the countenance only the e animi vultus in every 
man's opinion. 


The moſt famous in this ſcience were the Egyptians, owing, pro- 


T | bably, not ſo much to their unquenchable thirſt after knowledge, as to 
we formation and conſtitution of their language; which conſiſted of 
== hicroglyphical repreſentations of figures and animals. This ſingular in- 
. vention, according to Tacitus, obliged them to trace minutely the na- 
dure and properties of each, before they could expreſs their ideas by 
mem; and this neceſſity undoubtedly brought on the habit of 5 


== which led ow to their een on human N 


There are e inſtances upon record of Sls 9 in 
this particular; the greateſt of which I have already related of the ar- 


= tilt who came to Athens to exhibit his art, in the time of Socrates. 


From Egypt it paſſed to other countries, in proportion with their im- 
provements; and I find it highly extolled among the modern nations, 
whoſe greateſt writers were all, more or leſs, ſtrict obſervers of the na- 
tural temper of men. Dante's characters, in his View of Purgatory, 
are founded on the ſame principles; and the Engliſh Shakeſpeare 
makes Cæſar regard the larger lines of it, when he remarks upon Caſ- 
hues sean hungry look,” and wiſhes him « fatter.” 'The celebrated 
wi] a Lawrence 
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Lawrence Sterne, who has in many places copied Nature moſt exaQtly, 
was yet more a Phyſiognomiſt than the former; and this, in my . 
nion, conſtitutes the ede Aren weren ien his numerous 
amen 0 N 


The modern pretenders to this ſcience, have not a little contributed 

to bring it into diſcredit; particularly the Gypſies, by confining it to 
lewd prognoſtics of love, and by joining a juggling fort of palmiſtry, 
or the art of picking pockets, to it. The firſt appearance of theſe va- 
gabonds was in Germany, though they claim their deſcent from Egypt; 

and their ſubfuſk complexions were probably acquired by greaſy un- 
guents and fuliginous mixtures dried in the ſun ; which have been con- 
tinued through many ſucceſſions of generations; ; ſo that, for aught we 
know, the firſt Gypſy, about whoſe origin ſo much has been faid, 
might be a oor? Fed with his foot waſhed in. 


All faces, all forms of created beings, differ from one ee 
only with reſpect to their claſs, their genus, and their ſpecies, but alſo 
with reſpect to their individuality. Every individual in nature differs 
from every other individual of the fame ſpecies. This is an ac- 

kncwlzdged and obvious truth; nothing is better known; it is at 
the ſame time the moſt important and the moſt deciſive that can be 
alledged in favour of our ſyſtem. . In_inanimate ſubjects, a roſe always 
differs from every other roſe ; and fo does an egg. Among animals, 
an eel, an eagle, a lion, a man, never have a perfect reſemblance to 
another creature of their ſpecies. This, to confine ourſelves to the 
human ſpecies, is the firſt baſis of the Science of Phyſionomies; a 
certain and ſtable foundation, which can never be ſhaken while Na- 
ture holds her due and uninterrupted courſe. Notwithſtanding the 
univerſal analogy, the never-failing reſemblance, which runs through 


the innumerable multitude of human figures, it is impoſlible to find 


two, which, placed fide by ſide, and carefully examined, 00205 WB 
. ee one eee difference. ä 


eee of he eee and it 
s equally impoſſible to find two minds, as two faces, exactly alike: 
2 —— conlideration I nk: auicken to N eee 


That 


Re K „ 


That 665 e e e fe 3 5 


6— — a natural analogy to the internal dif. 
ference of the heart and mind. While we muſt allow, that there is 


a real difference between the characters of men, that there is alſo a 


ſenſible diverſity among all human faces and forms, we cannot deny 
that one of theſe differences is the cauſe of the other. Muſt we not 


| acknowledge, that the mind diſplays itſelf in the exterior; and that the | 


body acts rere an het e or eee ge or Wwe” 


we find, by ae that er ſwells hs miles; al hence 


we judge that fwoln muſcles, and a choleric habit or an are to 
be conſidered as cauſe and effect. | 4 


ve ci of fire} @ bright FRY _ as has and a quick 
and penetrating ſpirit, be found united in all inſtances, and no man- 


ner of relation between them ? Shall we call this concurrence the work 


or effect of mere chance? Why not aſcribe it to a natural influence, 


to an immediate reciprocal effect; while at the very inſtant that the 


ſoul is moſt abſorbed in meditation, and when the mind is in its 
greateſt exertion and activity, the motion OY —_ 
in the moſt decided manner *? Rs | 


An open eye, which welcomes you with a generous, 3 
gracious look, and a heart frank, honeſt, expanſive, and which ſeems 
gratefully to meet you, are not to be found united by chance only. 


Wherever this is the caſe, the cauſe has ee eee 


amen een a 


We obſerve, 3 Nature, « cdnfrmity- eo e | 
and wiſdom, in the univerſal harmony of cauſe and effect. As this 


relation is inconteſtably perceivable in all other objects, can we reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe it wanting in that on which Nature has laviſhed ſo rich 
a profuſion of grace and beauty? Can ſhe have ated arbitrarily, with 
out order, or without law, in the laſt and finiſhing ſtroke of her work ? 
Does the human face, that mirror of the Deity, that maſter- piece of the 


This naturally recalls to mind Shakeſpeare's fine paſſage, beginning— 85 
$ The Poet's eye in a fine phrenzy rolling.“ | 


f 
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viſible creation, preſent no appearance of cauſe and effect, no relation 
between the exterior and the interior, the inviſible cauſe and the viſible 
effect it produces ? To aſſert ſuch an opinion, n in effect be to 
maintain the moſt monſtrous ne | Z 


1 then is undd f in truth; but whit Idelf is oſten 8 
involved i in darkneſs, doubt and illuſion. Our organs are not always 
ſteady enough to penetrate the veil which ſhades the objects that ſur- 
round us; while, according to ſome, the order of Nature, eſtabliſhed 

from eternity, is nothing but a dextrous impoſture, which nene, 
greens. other objects ns thoſe which ought to . e 1 

Who could have the temerity to alma that Nen or Leibnitz 
might reſemble one born an idiot, who could not walk with a ſteady 
Pace, nor fix his eye, nor conceive, nor expreſs reaſonably the plaineft 
abſtract propoſition ? What wretched reaſoning, to advance that one of 
theſe great men conceived the Theodicea in a miſhapen brain like 
that of a Laplander! and that the other balanced the planets, and di- 
vided the rays of the ſun, in a head reſembling that of an Eſqui- 
maux, whoſe ſhallow intellects can reckon no farther than oy and 
declares all beyond it innumerable! / 


— 


EEE 


YES) * 


Nobody hazards the abſaidiry of maintaining that a robuſt man may 
have a perfect reſemblance to an heftic infirm one; a perſon i in full 
health, to one dying of a conſumption; a man of a turbulent ardent 
character, to one of a gentle, ſedate diſpoſition : yet we every day meet 
with people who deny the moſt abſolute truths, if they do not exactly 
coincide with their narrow way of thinking. Who could help laugh- 
ing at the effrontery and folly of affirming that joy and ſorrow, 
pleaſure and pain, love and hatred, are characteriſed by the ſame ſigns 
in the human frame? Would not this amount to a denial that they 
are marked by any ſign whatever in the exterior of man? Such are, 
however, the abſurdities which muſt be digeſted by thoſe who baniſh 

the ſcience of Phyſionomies as an idle chimera. This mode of rea- 
ſoning 1s properly to invert that order, and deſtroy that happy conca- 
tenation of things, in which we diſcern and admire the 3 Has 
cans of the all-wiſe Creator. 
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I cannot repeat it too often: to aſctibe every thing tocaſual chance, 
without rule and without law, is only the reaſoning of madmen, the 
reverſe of ſound Philoſophy, and the extinction of religion: to proſcribe 
this error, to attack it, and to ſhew its futility wherever it appeats, is 
the buſineſs of the true ep eros of the true MT tp and . | 
9 3 N . that it 15 'not. my 3 to anti- | 
Ipate the ſubject of my future Lectures; but I feel myſelf under the 
neceſſity of ſubjoining 3 in this 85 are further FEARS, n het 
Tre ang before. tens e a0 I 
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; In 2 to a ob TP a matter in in diſpute, i it is ac, Ss 
to principles which are inconteſtible. This makes me ſo often; tread 
the ſame ground over and over again, in order to prove what ought to 
be as ſelf-evident as our very exiſtence. I muſt repeat it here, every 
man forms his judgment of each object without exception, from its 
phyſiognomy, its exterior, its viſible ſ urface; from theſe outward ſigns, 
we univerſally and invariably infer the internal qualities of the object, 
and eſtimate it accordingly. Where is the tradeſman or merchant 
_ who forms a judgment of the goods he purchaſes, by any other rule 
than their general appearance or Phyſiognomy, if a ſtranger. be. the 
ſeller of them to him? Is it not by their Phyſionomy, likewiſe, that 
he forms his judgment, when having purchaſed them, in confidence of 
his correſpondent's honeſty, he examines them, to find whether they an- 
ſwer or not his expectation? Say, has he any other ſigns whereby to 
judge, than the criterions of their outward Phyſionomy ? In value of 
coin, has he any other rule to guide his judgment ? Why does he ſuſ- 
pect one guinea, reject a ſecond, weigh a third, and take the fourth 
without heſitation? Is it not becauſe their outward appearance 
betrays their quality, or indicates their goodneſs ? A ftranger preſents 
himſelf to buy or to ſell - what is the firſt object of his attention? the 
quality of the goods; he locks. at them attentively, conſiders them 
every way——and does not the face of the ſtranger enter conſiderably : 
into the opinion which the tradeſman forms of him? Scarce has this 
unknown perſon withdrawn, when he declares his opinions; “ He has 
the look of a very honeſt man; or, © There is ſomething forbidding 
in his appearance; or elſe, © Something prejudices me in favour of that 
man.“ e his judgment be well or ill ee is of little im- 
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portance here: it ill ſerves to ſhew- che baſis upon which my reafon- 
ing reſts ; that is, that he dares not decide, he judges not definitively, 
but, 8 bereuen r r. een ws the exterior to 


The 1 when he viſits his field or his vineyard, on what 
fignsdoes he found his hope? Is it not on the colour, the ſize, the ſitu- 
| ation, the exterior; in ſhort, on the plain apparent Phyſionomy of | 
the growing crop, in bloſſom or ripening ? On the ocular examina- 
tion, the firſt or ſecond glance of his eye, he will pronounce, « That 
ear is ſickly; that wood is found; this will thrive 3 that will come 
to nothing.” If the vine is the ſubject of his examination, he 
will obſerve, << There is a branch that will produce few grapes, al- 
though it looks ſo promiſing to appearance.“ Whence the cauſe of 
this judgment, moſtly juſt ? How comes he to reaſon in this manner? 
—Becauſe he perceives what the Phyſionomiſt diſcovers in a beautiful 
human face, a fine form, but deſtitute of expreſſion, and a total want 
of energy; and how is this 2 Hg to be 7 if not 11 ſome ex- 
n 9 
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Wich the W the 8 of the patient K in- 
ſtructs him better than all the verbal information, or obſervations made 
dy nurſes that ſurround the bed. It is aſtoniſhing to think 12 far 
ſome phyſicians have carried their ſagacity in this reſpeft. I ſhall 
only quote my friend Zimmermann, among our cotemporaries ; and of 
thoſe who have left the world, the name of Kempf * will eafily re- 
call to mind that wonderful phyfionomical {kill which ſeldom erred, 
and which ſaved many from the borders of their laſt dene 


Obſerve the painter, is not his art whales on the very eſſence of 
Phyſionomy ? I ſhall fay no more of it: the thing ſpeaks for itſelf, 
5 confound the pretended unbelievers in Phyfiognomy. The 
traveller, the good Samaritan, friend of humanity, the miſanthrope, the 
| lover, and many others that might be mentioned, act, every one of 
them, from their feelings, from their phyfiognomical diſcernment, true 


or falſe, clear or confuſed. And this phyGognemical e and 
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Kis face, in the various confort of nis countenance, a . „ 
monſtration to give the others the le, in caſe they ſhould not prove. | 
Rib. In a Wörd, ſhe has expoled pi Foul, to be abletved on 1 
the outſide; fo that there is io neceſſity Job f any-window to.diſcover. 
his motions, iriclinations, and habits, 1 85 they a are apparent in his 
ive, Heer Pfiten wy much viſtble aud n e — 
ot ou ne nee Fort S411 137" 2 | 
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What Iieletntges our - choice, when a baſket of fruit is s proſental 
to us? "Why do we fix upon one, and reject another? The ex- 


12 
* 


AS 7 _ 3 x 
0 9 


Wbt univerſal nature, but n * nat: er thin 


| ſurface and contents? body and ſoul? Internal facult y producing 
external effe&t? inviſible Hringiple, and viſible aer 1 its Wen 


1 


2 Dr 


ws! we, e examine every ſpecies of 1 5 25 eb man. can es 
fibly have acquired, there is none but what is founded upon ex- 
ternal figns, x upon certain characters, upon the relation of viſible 
effect to inviſible cauſe, of perceptible to imperceptible. 1 he 
ſcience of Phyfionomy, bes in its moſt enlarged or moſt reſtrict- 


ed. ſenſe, is the ſoul of all our opinions; the ſpring of our efforts, 


W. 


dur actions, 0 our expectations, our fears, and our hopes of every 


ſenſation, agreeable or diſagreeable, excited by the objects which 
ſurround us. Phyſionomy is our guide, and the rule of our con- 


; duct, from the cradle to the rave; it is ſo in all conditions, has 
been fou nd fo among all nations, from Adam to the man who ſhall 


* 


be tranflated : and charged at the laſt day: ; it pervades every order 
"of animated beings, from the reptile inſect, cruſhed beneath our 
feet, up to the moſt enlightened philoſopher; and 13 not h, to 


angels? a vp, to Jeſus. Counties | . 5 


"Tait incite: teaches every e RO x to . its friend | 
and its enemy: children have affections and averfions, they know 
not why, merely by a phyſtgnomical: diſcernment, - There is not 
A fingle perſon in the world who.is not influenced by Phyſiono- 
my; not event the moſt, ignorant and barbarous, to whom you 
could not draw. 4 face, which he would think very lovely, or 


very *. ogious; 2 ngt one who does not, leſs or more, conſider, mea - 
füre, compare, and judge, from the phyſionomy,.a man whom he 


 1-es for the firſt time, though, perhaps, he never heard the term 
Thyſionomy pronounced; not one, in ſhort, who does not thus 
form a Judgment, of every thing, that paſſes. before his eyes; or, 
more fully to expreſs myſelf, who, * not ee their intrin- 
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Even the the art. of 4 ili Te Teſelf | is; add on ee 

8 though i it is "often artfully employed a8. an objectiog t to % Why, 
does the hypocritical r rogue endeavouryto reſemble: the. man of 
probity; ? Is it not becauſe he thinks, that every. eye diſcovers, 


S 


the honeſt man „bye Certain e which e ate pre: 
E to him? | 
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— However a and undig eſted m may be 1 Fog 17 15 ſort, 
in the heads bf the moſt TI yet all alike wiſh to wear an ex: 
 terior ſuited to the buſineſs they are carrying on, from the ſeat of 
juſtice to the meaneſt occupation... Where is the Judge, be he in- 


telligent or. not, 18 he ait the fact or deny it, . never. 


St Bo. 


ance? Is There a any n man who can 54 who dares: to be, wha ought. 5 


to ſuffer himſelf to be, perfectiy indifferent about the exterior ap- 
Pearance of the e who are brought! before Him for. judgment ?, 


© 1-3 S108 oe POURS ai biin seen 

1 "What ee de will vol Werkes WY e ee e 
ſome attention to his exterior; without judging of chim, ſecretly, 
and to a gertain degree, from h figure? No,ofticer wilkinbift a 
ſoldier in his corps, without attending in great reſpe@tochis.mjen 


and exterior, independent of ftature. No maſter or miſtreſs of a 


family will engage a ſeryant, unleſs their choice, whether well or 


ill-qirected, be influenced. by. the exterior, the Phyfiodomy,” The 


accumulation of ſo many inſtances, leaves no room to doubt of 
the tacit and unanimous acknowledgment which is made by man- 
kind, reſpecting the influence, which Phyſi onomy has upon their 
ſentiments, and their conduct; but I tire of multiplying examples 
inceſſantly; and it is with reluctance, that, in order to demonſtate 
truth to the world, I am neceſſiated to d wu wg. child 
99 or n rd if he would, e 
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= He who Kathy eyes to fois let Eich ſee,” but if. a man n be una 
ble to bear the tob near approach of light, becauſe his eyes are 
weak, ſhould-it excite his anger? Can I prevent his burning him- 
ſelf, in trying to extinguiſh the candle? Let ſuch language I LY 
tough ubpleafant to me, obliged to hold, and always repeat my: 


5 Ty to 3 my readers of what is as obvious as the light of 
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of the verity "of the art he teaches; and as it beco 


the things evident, becauſe it would be equally true had I never 


knows it, acknowledges it or not that every man, to uſe the 
words of Sulzer, let him doubt, or believe it, as he will, is lels or 


moſt perfect, moſt ſublime, moſt compounded, and the moſt ani- 
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the fan on a ua famaer's day. But being fully perſuaded, as Jam, 
of what T1 have already advanced, and of what T have further | tg 
offer, I ſpeak with the confidence of a man thoroughly perſuaded. | 
s the man 
who feels himſelf armed with irreſiſtible arguments | to convince. 
every attentive, unprejudiced mind, every fincere' lover of, the 
truth. Beſides, it is of the utmoſt importance to lower the pre- 
tenſions of certainliterary deſpots, and to, compel. them to employ | 
2 little more mage and moderation! in e | their Fe: 
fions, 


It is a ſettled Aer dag pot bag I affirm it, but 1 


«4.4 £4} 43 


ſaid or wrote about it: thus it is a ſettled point, that the Phyſio- 3 
nomy of bodies is the daily guide of every man, whether he 


more ſkilled in Phyſiognomy—that there exiſts not a ſingle livin : 

creature, thatidoes not deduce conſequences, after the manner wad 
power of its intellects, from the exterior to the i interior, and forms 
a judgment, from what ſtrikes. the ſenſes, of ere ed are inac: 
ee ſenſe, | 1 Hh 


This tacit and 3 ee best , that 5 eee the 
viſible, the ſurface of objects, indicates their interior, their pro. 
perties; that every external ſigli is an expreſſion of internal qua- 
lities; this conceſſion, I pronounce, appears to me deciſive, and | 
ly the laſt i Ale and 9 with weten to ders ane 

jonomy.. | 


. 


Here, 8 1 muſt repeat it, if every kind, of fruit have: a Phy-. 
fionomy proper to itſelf, ſhall the viſible lord of the earth have 
none? Can the 6impleſt and moſt inanimate of beings poſſeſs.an 
external characteriſtic, which diſtinguiſhes it from every other, 
creature, even thoſe of its own order, and the moſt beautiful, the 


mated of beings, along exhibit no character at all? Whatever, 
therefore, ay be adyanced by. the moſt e academician, or 
the 


3 


a nomy, and the We due to it in \ fpite of the contemptu= 
ous ſneer of ſelf-ſufficient Philoſophy, of the diſregard of a ſoli- 
tary Piety, and the inſulting glance with arrogant Pride, may let 


fion of the human body, it is, nevertheleſs, certain, that man, 
conſidered ſtill in this point of view, is, of all objects, the moſt 
important, the moſt worthy of cloſe and progreſſive obſervation, 
and that, in general, there cannot be more intereſting employ- 


went, than to unfold to the. eyes of man, the beauty and * 
tions of apc nature. 
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| BEFORE 1 TINY to e that ee is Fog 

a ſcience, founded in reaſon and nature, and endeavour to make 
the reader ſenſible of its great utility ; before I lead his attention 
to human nature in general; it ſeems neceſſary to point out ſome | 

of the reaſon which have occaſioned the general prejudice againſt 
_ Phyfiognomy, againſt that branch of it, eſpecially, which I call 
moral and intellectual, and to examine what may have given riſe 


to the contempt and hatred which 1 0 and the farcaſms to 
which it is N e 
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That this is the treatment which it experiences now, and has 
done ever ſince the firſt opinion of it was hazarded in the world, 
is manifeſt. The greateſt numbers of thoſe who ſpeak on the 
ſubject publicly, declare themſelves againſt the ſcience, and turn 
3 it into xidicule, though their conduct evidently proves they ſecret- 
FE f 4 5 h believe it, at leaſt to a certain degree: ſome there are, however, 
=! who condemn it upon principle. It is, perhaps, impoſſible to 
dive into all the various reaſons of ſuch condemnation; and, if 
it were poſlible, who poſſeſſes courage ſufficient to drag forth 
theſe ſecrets from the depths of the human 1 and e chem 
in all the . FIN of day: ? 


1 205 It is however, as eaſy as it is edential, to produce ſeveral of the 
# reaſons which account for the univerſality, the vehemence, and 
the implacability, of that ſpecious nenen and hattet, yn 

F which this ſcience has to ſtruggle. 


= © Some abſurdities, have been advanced reſpecting the ſcience of 
4 ' Phyftognomy, it is true. This beautiful and intereſling ſcience 
TAIT D# » | th ery has 


z 


# * 


LAVATEE!S 8 HYSLOGEQAY- 


"Y isfigured; 3, it has been made the vehicle gf. onen | 


and contenpüble eſyſtem of quackery ;. it has been too often con- 
founded with Chiromancy, and Metopoſcopy, or the pretended 


art of reading an man's deſtiny in the lines of hands and face. 


From Ariſtotle downwards, the moſt inſipid and ridiculous trea- 
tiſes, offenſive to common · ſenſe and taſte, have been ritten on 
the ſubjectu andi the greqteſt misfortune was, there was no good 
book, in favour of Phyſiognomy, to oppoſe to this traſh. Where | 
is the enlightened man, the man of ctaſte and genius, ho has * 
plied to the examination of this curious ſcience with the en 

and impartiality, the love of truth it deſerves, ant which, fallaci- 
ous or not, it ſeems always to merit, were it for no other reaſon, 


than that it has canvaſſed by forty or fifty authors of different ne. 


tions? How. weak, and how. timid, is the voice of the few dif- 0 


cerning and diſtinguiſhed writers, who have ventured to bear 


their 3 truth a ERS of kr. eee. 


Ful ſcience! Wan MET n 2 4' 16:25 7507 ct DEER ons 


Where fliall v we find 2 0 man nike 3 WN 
elevated above the vulgar prejudices of his age, with e 
firmneſs, ſufficiently accuſtomed to think for himſelf, to venerate, 


"As Tacred, what the profanation of ignorant zealots, i in ſuperſtiti-. © 


ous times, has covered with ndicule?, Ts not this the ufual courſe 
of human affairs? We begin with enlarging our object beyond 
the bound of propriety; we become enthuſiaſtically fond of it; 
the FRO KEN ann a alk and we ier 2 vp to 


tion; and, When the tide af e bare good reaſon, ex- 
cell cly depreciate, what . an highly extolled. 5 


4 
1841 1 


"he Uiſgulling manner in which ihe nee bas — rh steg. 
hi s naturally brought a diſgrace. 1 upon. the ſcience itſelf, But to 


"this objection even religion has been ſubj:& ;\ for is there a ſing 


truth, or any religious doctrine whatever, which has not under- 
gone the ſame fate? The, beſt of. cauſes may be ruined, or labour 
under great diſadvantage, at leaſt for a time, by being, improperly 
treated, or Er r N porte Thoufands bave re volted from 
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religion, . 
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0 ieee ee the ſicles of its weak, 


but over=zealous profeſſors, is it wonderful Fhyfiegnemy ſhould 


mare the ſame fate? Some have detlared againſt the ſcience, from 
real goodneſs of heart, and from the moſt zusteht bats tion. 


They imagine, and perhaps not altogether without reaſon, that 
moſt men would employ it to the diſadvantage of others. Their 


goodneſs of heart, but weakneſs of heady make chem forfee that 
many haſty and unjuſt deciſſons may be pronoun èed by ignorant 

; that calumny; that attacks e. 
cred tłũngs, though unable to produce fucts right avail itſelf of 


and deſigning men 


en the moſt ſa- | 


_ the ſcience, and draw concluſions therefrom, beo bring che item. 8 


* 


tions of the profeſſor undder fuſpieion. Gen 
ow — whoſe ſake Phyſiognon 
_ fincethe luſtre of their character muſt impart a new light upon it 


ee bern 
ves to be a true ſcience, 


Sthoſe noble ſouls, we find, imagine themſelves obliged, to com- 


bat the ſcience, not from an aprehenſion that 3 it.can injure. them- 

, elves, but becauſe to many others, whoſe characters they ſuppoſe 

to be better than what they appear by their countenance, would | 
A manifeſtly ſuffer, were the Ex preſſion of the Phylionomy to be- | 


"cine the object of a real ſcientific. ſtudy, and ST . Weine 


; T edu iced to fixed arid determined Principles. 3 Z 
| 0 Fr ivoquially certain, that many reſebt pe Wi TA : 


"xp 
N 
3 


N 7 


4 A. 
SF, 4 
W 
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.nefs of mind. Few have reflected, or are capable of reflection; 


und the few even of whoſe who truſt be allowed; im fome meaſüfe, . 


to poſſeſs a diſcerning ſpirit of obrervation” are in à condition ſaf- 


geiently to fix and to eſtabliſh their obſervations. © 


5 2281 


prejudices are like the 


Al ich N 1 


: 


TOE 10 3 TE: 


and few have a conſtanc 
or the courage or ambition, to purſue a new tract. Moſt think | 
that fingulaity 61 thought indicates x troubleſome temper, or ar 
to idle re-gathze themſelves by going againſt the current. In- 
 *A6fence blunts the power, and prevents the exertions of the hu. 
man mind; idlenefs is here the formidable magic whoſe ſortinifer- 5 
ous effects are f0 extenfively felt. What averſion to the moſt ex- 
cellent and-uſeful ſeiences, » inf 
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L AVATERA 'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 33 


Among the number of adverſaries to this important ſcience, there 
may be, and I believe there are, many, who are ſuch purely out 

of modeſty. Their phyſiognomical appearance has been com- 
mended ; but their humility will not permit them to aſſume to 
themſelves the credit the public gives them for ſo many virtues of 
which their faces are reputed to be the index. Their own ſecret 


nnd humiliating reflections reduce them far below the mark fixed 


by the public opin 725 and from this they infer, that there is no 
foundation in this ſcience, but that the whole is replete with 
frivolous and deceilf es 


Another ſad reflefion 18 but, alas, too true f That many pp this 
ſceience, from the dread of its light. And here I hope what J have 
already faid will procure me credit for whatever elſe I may 
further advance upon this head; but I muſt declare I cannot confi- 
der all the enemies of phyfiognomy to be bad people. I have 
heard the moſt ſenſible perſons, and of the firſt reputation for cha- 
racter, declaim loudly againſt it. But 1 ſolemnly maintain, that 
almoſt every bad man is its adverſary; and, ſuppoſing an indifferent 
character ſhould think fit to become a champion for it, he has un- 
doubtedly his private reaſons, which may be eafily gueſſed. While, 
in anſwer to the queſtion, Why ſhould the greateſt part of the 

vicious openly declare againſt it ? It is, becauſe they ſecretly believe 

it; and from an inward conviction that their phyſiognomy is not 

what it ſhould be, were they worthy characters, violently decry 

a ſcience which they well know tends to decypher the dark intrica- 

| cies of their hearts, and betray to the world the ſymptoms of their 
Ppremeditating machinations. | 


Thus, they have an Shelly intereſt in decrying the ſcience as 
chimerical, and in attempting to render it an object of contempt. 
The more directly a witneſs gives evidence againſt us, and the more 
unexceptionable his teſtimony appears, the more we fear him; and 
it is in ſuch caſe that a man employs all the {kill and addreſs he is 
| maſter of, to diſcover ſomething about that witneſs which he can 
turn to ridicule. 


The Miſer, who tries by all "offible means to ratify his ruling 
paſſion, but who at the ſame time uſes every art to conceal it, has 
he not an obvious EIT. in decrying a ſcience, which, by unveil- 
Vol. I. „ 
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34 | LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


ing his real character, expoſes him to the world in all his end 
Does not this proceeding ariſe from a ſecret conviction that Phyſiog- 
_nomy is not ſo chimerical as he wiſhes it ſhould be thought? If 
the Miſer has no characteriſtic ſigns which betray his character, what 


makes him uneaſy when thoſe ſigns are mentioned? The more it 


concerns the man, who does not yet ſtand confeſſed the ſlave of a 
vile paſſion which uſurps his boſom in private, the more, I aſſert, 


it behoves him to hide from every eye his concealed vice; the 


more objections will he have to produce againſt the truth of Phyſiog- 
nomy, from his belief in its unerring certainty. . 


i 


© The intereſt, therefore, which the vicious take againſt this ſcience, 
is to me the moſt convincing proof, that in their hearts they believe 


Ih They diſcern the truth of it in others, 9c to thank of 


affording a proof of its e in their turn. 


: Nothing can be more probable than this, becauſe I am ſatisfied; 
by evidence which I cannot doubt, that the ſame perſons who affect 
to make a jeſt of it in public, are ever the moſt eager to read or 


to hear phyſiognomical deciſions ; and I boldly appeal to every rea- 


der who is prejudiced againſt this ſcience, or who only pretends to 
be fo, and aſk him, whether he has not a ſecret deſire, that a phy- 
Hognomical obſerver, to whom he was not perſonally known, and 


who had never ſeen him before, but his portrait, ſhould make a 
commentary upon his phyſionomy ? I ſhould be tempted to aſk ' 


thoſe likewiſe, who treat my reſearches as fanciful, if they will be 


Jeſs diſpoſed to read my Phyfiognomical Eflays on that account? 1 


know it; yes, I predict it, without the gift of prophecy.—Ye 
zealous and intereſted antagoniſts of Phyſiognomy, you will read my 
book, you will ſtudy it, and you will be frequently of my opinion. 
Vou will often diſcover with ſatisfaction, in theſe pieces, obſervations 
which you have made before without expreſling them in words 
and nevertheleſs you ſtill pretend to refute me in public. In the 
retirement of youWloſet, I ſhall ſometimes obtain from you a ſmile 


of approbation ; yet the next moment you will a=. to laugh at 
the truth of which ok have felt the force. 


Such is the weakneſs of the human character, that the vileſt prin- | 
ciples betray it ian the moſt abſurd error. Von will hence 


. | 1 
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| forth make more frequent obſervations, and you will thereby be en- 
abled to proceed with a bolder and firmer pace ; but you will not 
be leſs inclined to turn all theſe obſervations into ridicule; for it is, 
beſides, the philoſophic ton of the age we live in, for men to make 
merry with thoſe truths, however ſacred, which they inwardly be · 
p and from WAH _—y cannot ; withhold their conſent * * 


the us next Hind a few moments in reflecting on the walt. 
ſereuce with which Phyſiognomy is treated ; for, to ſpeak more cor- 


realy, it has to combat Tre ee 1 chan contempt © or 
en 


Happily for the generality of the world, few are born with a 
ſpirit of obſervation. Providence has wiſely beſtowed on every in- 
dividual a particular inſtinct, which prompts and diretts its actions 
in a certain manner, and which ſerves as a guide through the paths 
of life. This directing principle likewiſe combines, leſs or more, the 
variety of knowledge which we acquire, in ſome meaſure, without 

perceiving it, Every individual has a ſphere of action peculiar to 
himſelf ; every one his particular meaſure of enjoyment and ſuffer- 
ing; and as it is only by many reiterated experiments that he dif- 

covers what is analogous to him, the love or hatred which certain 
| objects inſpire is gradually rooted and confirmed without even any 
exertions of voluntary will. In this manner he ſatisfies his wants, he 
perceives clearly the relation which different objects have to himſelf, 
and is little concerned about that which they have to each other. 
He feels that ſuch and ſuch objects act upon him in a particular 


manner; but he is too indolent, and never thinks of i inquiring why 


they thus act; he rather chooſes to be governed by caſual cireum- 
ſtances; and whatever apparent eagerneſs he may ſhew to inveſti- 


| gate the eſſence of things, and the cauſes of effects, this knowledge 


is ſeldom conlidered as a real want. How many, even of thoſe who 
pretend to obſerve and think for themſelves, are fatisfied with mere 
common-place and equivocal appearances ! 


Thus man eats, drinks, and digeſts, without 8 of his 
ſtomach; he ſees, learns, acts, and combines the experiments which 
ke makes, without giving himlelf the trouble to conſider the proper 


* From here to the end of this Lecture is added by an unknown hand. 
| A PEI 
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conſciouſneſs of his actions. Thus alſo, the features, e either of ſitans 

gers or friends, produce an effect upon him; he feels whether he 

ought to approach or to retire; or rather he is inſtinctively attracted 
| or Ps unt Wines for, ie, or caring to einciden ale 
matter. | * 


There is likewiſe another claſs of mankind, who ſhew a profound 
reſpect for Phyſiognomy, conſidered as a myſterious ſcience, They 
love to hear and diſcourſe with an able phyſiognomiſt, as they would 
with a dexterous juggler or conjuror ; and though the infallibility of 
the phyſiognomiſt may ftill be called in queſtion, how few are there 
who would not willingly give a trifle to have their FORTUNEs TOLD 
BY THIS SPECIES OF MORAL nnen | 

- But let us 7” wig our ne e in poſſeſſion of their hatred, or 
indifference; let them endeavour to injure us, each in his own way; 

there are others in abundance who will prize this work, and beſtow 
on it the eſteem which it merits. I know it would be a very.raſh 
attempt, to aim at fixing the attention of all mankind on the ſame 
object, were that point humanity itſelf: but he who takes an intereſt 
in every thing that concerns human nature; who diſdains to ſhroud 
himſelf up in cold reſerve, and ſcorns the pitiful gratification of 
building his own importance on the contempt he bears to others; 

this man Will rejoice to trace here his own opinions, and to find 

| his feelings verified, and ſometimes expreſſed in words. . 
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| FROM WHENCE THE POSITIONS IN THESE LECTURSE, 5 
ARE TAKEN; ; 


OR, 5 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS,” 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 
UPON THE | 


SUBJECT OF PHYSIOGNOMIES' AND PHYSIONOMY« | © 


THE human mind i is . by A The ſanction of a 
name has more weight with the multitude than reaſon ; even in 
things which belong to the province of the underitanding, example - 
carries the greateſt ſway, To awake therefore the attention of my 
leſs-· informed readers, and to furniſh at the ſame time the more en- 
lightened with popular arguments, calculated to perſuade weak minds, 
I ſhall in the following pages produce ſome authorities, more or leſs 
important, of wiſe and learned men; in whoſe company I am under 
no apprehenſion of expoſing my ſelf to the ridiculous obſervations of 
fome per/ons, more inclined to laugh than to think: Theſe authori- 
ties are neither numerous nor complete, but it will appear that 
they are not deſtitute of ſolid principles; and by one claſs of my rea- 
ders they will be found as important as unexpected. It was thought 
molt prudent to arrange them in the following order, rather than 
diſturb the thread of the diſcourſe by diverting the attention from | 
the ſubject, by directing it to another part of the page. 1 0 
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Sorouen. 5 ; 


« A naughty, a wicked man, walketh with a 1 Sx : 
* he winketh with his eyes ; he ſpeaketh with his 2 he teacheth 
= with his fingers.” Prov. vi. 12, hs | 


— 


« He cloſes his eyes to deviſe motions ; and moving his lips 


| = bringeth evil to paſs.” Prov. 16. 30. 


« Wiſdom is before him“ that hath underſtanding ; ; but the eyes 
af the fool are at all quarters of the earth. Prov. xvii. 24- | 


An high look and a proud heart.” Prov. xx. 4. 


« A wicked man 3 his 3 but as ſor the wre he 
directetk his way.” Prov. xxi. 29. 


4 There is a generation upon the . Oh, how lofty are their 


eyes and their eye-lids are lifted up.” Prov. xxx. 1 3. 


Ixsvs THE SON OF Sre.acn. | 


The heart of a man Ack his cquntenance, — it be 
for good or evil. A cheerful countenance is a token of a heart that 


* 1g proſperous.” Eccleſ. Xi11, 25, 26. 


| , * A man is known by his look and a wiſe man by the dr of hs 


* 


*-countenance.” 


= Ther. is = wicked. nian that hagen down his heed "POR, 
« Flieg down his countenance, and making as if he heard not; a 


* man's attire, and loud exceſſive laughter, and gait, ſhew to the 
& obſeryer what he is.” Eccleſ. xix. 26, 27, 29, 30. 


© The wickedneſs of a woman changeth her face.” Eccleſ. xv. 17, 


| * Appears on his face,—Tranſlator. | 5 


„ and that whi 
« energy communicated to no animal but man, and this happily an- 


a x 


GALLEN. . 
: «Nas confira th toll rg wit a xe . 
Fee OE 0 

PLINY. 


« The beni c man is the index of foro z cheerful, 
e and —_— are read therein.” 


Ciexes. 


od has beſtowed on man a bodily Remi completely re- 
« ed to his mind. The face of every other animal ſhe has bended 


* downward toward the ground, from whence its nouriſhment is 
% drawn; While to man alone is given a form ereR, 'a face turned 


« upwards to his kindred heaven, to thoſe divine abodes which are 
« his native ſeat: ſhe has, beſides, ſo exquiſitely modelled the 


« human features, that they are capable of expreſſing the moſt ſe- 
« cret emotions of the ſoul; the penetrating glances of the eye in- 


« dicate the correſponding internal affections of the mind within ; 


"is emphatically called the Countenance, with an 


4 nounces his moral character. The Greeks well underſtood this 
relation, but have no word in their language to expreſs it. I omit 
<« the powers of expreſſion and communication reſident in the other 
« parts of the body, as the modulation of the Wr the ne 
a Cicero, Wa | 


rena nt e e . ; 


£8 ; Noting carries with it a greater appearance of Nabeblley than 
he e and relation of 80 and mind. It is not credible 


4 «6c that | 


1 
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« that they can be diſcordant, unleſs ſome 1 mould have 
6 ingerrupted the natural courſe of things. I cannot too often re- 
cc peat it, in what eſtimation I hold beauty, that quality ſo power- 
&« ful and beneficial, not only to the human race who are deſtined . 
< to aſſiſt each other, but alſo to the brute creation; I conſider i it 
* as only one ſtep below e Book ii. Ca 12. 


VII. 


— 


Six Francis Bacon, Lozxp VERULAM. 


« An inquiry into the knowledge wh may tbe * Tag 
0 « ing Mind, from bodily conformation, or reſpecting Body, from 
tc the accidents of the Mind, has been productive of two arts, both 
«* of them explanatory of human nature: the one illuſtrated by the 
« reſearches of Ariſtotle, the other by thoſe of Hippocrates. And 
„ although in modern times theſe arts may have been polluted by a 
ct mixture of ſuperſtitious and fanciful ingredients, yet when pu- 
4 rified and reduced to their firſt principles, they have a ſulid foun- 
:& dation in nature, and are uſeful in the intercourſe of life. T he 
« firſt is Phyſhiognomy, whick diſcovers the propenſities of the 
« mind in the lineaments of the body; the other is the interpre» 
46 tation of natural dreams, which infers the ſtate and 9 

ee ee ec the mat” 
| 7 De Augment. Scient. — Tranſlated 18 Shaw. 


5 VIII. 
ee SAuxDERs. 


« It is a . if poſſible brand a 18 to conſider ſo 
many faces that are in the world, and yet we never meet with 
« two exactly alike, but ſome difference is diſcernable ; from whence 
& ariſes ſuch great difficulty in judging the qualities and diſpoſitions 
4 of the perſons : the complication in the compoſitions of the hu- 
' « mours, are ſo various, that he who will be curious therein, cannot 
« ſafely pronounce judgment without an exceeding hard ſtudy upon 


ac various objects and fituations.” | | 
3 Secret of een diſcloſed, 12mo. 1669. 


5 IX. Dar- 
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' Daxypen, 


c& The King ole with awful grace \- 
« Deep Gougyt was in his breaſt, and counſel 1 in his face,” 


Pal. and Are, 


c« Big was he 1 eel alc ns 
« Erect his countenance: manly majeſty 5 


« Sate in his front, and darted from his 8 £5 
" Commanding all he viewed. 1 agn _____ Cdipus, 


« His awful eaſe did the crowd ite YOu OO; 
e Nor durſt the raſh ſpectators meet his eyes 7 _ 
« Eyes that confeſs d him horn to kingly ſway, _ 55 e 

« 80 herce, they flaſt'd intolerable — n Tu and A” 
ce That gloomy outſide, like a ll chltltll Ef nn 
Contains the ſhining . Fall MT 


© Reſoly'd and brave.” = Dion. Seba. 


« He 1 ſecure of death : ſuperior at; "I 
« Like Jove, when he made 5 and ſaid, Thou art 
« The ſlave of my creation? | Ibid. 


« He hats. as man were made; with fat Ad Fig aanfor 4k Ta 


That ſcorns his brittle corpſe, and ſeems aſham'd 
„ He's not all ſpirit : his eyes with a dumb row at wade 
« Accuſing Fortune, that he 15 nüt m 7 ORR 
« Yet now diſdains to n , 000 0000 ON 


6 His fierce demeanor, and creſts is” 240 SET BO 


: 2 ; 3 Np * a 3 2 4 
3 5 4 5 £ f Mm. : » 4 1 f 
By! his warllke 8 „, eee odd 


He's of no vulgar note.” „„ gb WTO | All for Love. 
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4 | Lavarer's nr nenn, 


©... Methinks you breathe n 
* Another ſoul; your looks are more divine; 
| * You ſpeak a hero, e 0M 


N. 
| 5 MiL ron. 
2 Deep on his front engraven, 


« Deliberation ſate, and public care; 
e in his face yet ſhone." 


8 
: 
* 


« Care ſate on his faded checks z but under brows | 
t Of dauntleſs courage, and conſich rate pride, 
4. Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but caſt 
6 Signs of remorſe * paſſion.” 
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& His grave 6 


« Severe in youthful de, . grace. 
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XL 
VI RGIL. 


« The Trojan chief 3 in open ſight, 
« Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright: 

“ His mother-goddeſs, with her hand divine, Fa 
% Had torm'd his curling locks, and made his temples fine Fe 
e Had giy'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, | 
« And breath'd a youthful vigor on his face, 
ec Like poliſſid iv'ry, beauteous to behold, ' 

t Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in eiae o 


2 Amid the 5 appears the 3 85 3 
& His lovely face unarm'd ; his head was bare; 


# In ringlets, Oer his ſhoulders, hung his hair; 


— : 


/ . 
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- it His forchead circled with a diadem—=— 
D Diſtinguiſh'd. from the crowd, he ſhines a gin 
Enchas d in gold; or poliſtid iv'ry, ſet, 


et the meaner full of-labls gr ONS 2 bouer. Trad, 
Xl. 
| CowLey. . 
* _ Through his youthful n is | 5 
« Wrath checks the beauty, and ſheds manly grace „ 


« Both in his looks ſo joĩn d that they might move 
Fear ev n in friends, and from an enemy love. * 


F 2. 


| 8 WO 9 
te What's 5 Jie 8 with 3 "LEY 1 | | 4 
« And ſullen port, glooms downwards with his eyes; 1 
At once regardleſs of his chains or liberty ? | 3 
„ He ſhuns my kindneſs ; 2 5 . . 
« And with a haughty mien, and | civility, | _ 


% Dumbly declines all offices: if he ſpeak, |, : 
« *Tis ſcarce above a word: as he were bom _ 
e Alone to do, and did diſdain to talk, _ 

oe At leak wo cal: ee command,” 


5 XIV. 
Sorrzzz. 


| @ Ie ib @ mol 6xrtain Eid, 4 truth to which Müde abtention ie 
& paid, that of all the objects which charm the eye, there is none 


e more intereſting than man, in whatever point of view he is con- 


e templated. The moſt wonderful, curious, the grandeſt, and the 
E moſt een 12 of nature, is the e a formleſs 


EF 2: 6 maſs Fo 


| Mourning Brig | 


HE & - LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


&« maſs of rough matter in ſuch a plaſtic manner as to receive and 
« exhibit the impreſſion at once of beauty and of life; of thought, of 
« ſentiment and moral character. I we are not ſuſceptible of ad- 
&-miration at the ſight of man, it is merelyythe effect of habit, which 
6 ' renders the moſt wonderful and ſurpriſing object familiar. 


— ho GE A Cx. n 
eren CZ OT Tm 5 4 - 
N 8 ad I 


« Hence it is is the hams form, even the expreſſion of the 
tt face, excites not the attention of the vulgar. But the man who 
« riſes above the vulgar prejudices of popular cuſtom, and obſerves 
« with diſcernment and reflection what paſſes before him, will find 
« in Phyſionomy a remarkable and important object of inveſti gation. | 
4 Though, to the generality, Phyſionomy, or the ſcience of diſco- 
« vering the character of man by his form, face, and figure, may ap- 
5 pear a very frivolous ſort of ſtudy, it is nevertheleſs abſolutely cer- 
es tain, that every perſon who poſſeſſes ſenſibility, and employs at- 
ce tention aright in the purſuit of Phyſionomical knowledge, or at 
« leaſt to a certain degree, will diſcover, beyond the poſſibility of 
©* miſtake; in the very Phyſionomy and deportment of a man, what 
&« at that inſtant is actually paſſing in the mind. We frequently hear 
« perſons affirm, under the fulleſt ſenſe and perſuaſion of being right, 
i that a man is gay, or grave, though he is thoughtful, or giddy, 
t happy, or uneaſy, out of temper, or merry, and the like: and I 
« think it would be a juſt matter of ſurpriſe if any one ſhould take 
ct upon him to contradi ct ſuch obſervations which happen every where, 
* and every day upon every occaſion. It is alſo undoubtedly true, 
<« and from this obvious matter then, that it is poſſible to diſcover in 
« a man's figure, eſpecially i in the ap nce of his face, SOMETHING 
« of what is paſſing in the internal eabinet of his mind, or inmoſt 
« ſoul. In other words, it may be ſaid, that we ſee the ſoul in the 
ct body, or, to vary the expreſſion, the body is the image of the ſoul, 

40 and the ſoul itſelf becomes en and en to occular mani- 
4 eflaticn.” 


| General una, ofthe e Fine Ars Pr i Article, Portrait. 
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LAVATER'S PHYSTIOGNOMYG l 


> Le1BNiTZ. , 1 


Were men at more ſerious pains, attentively to obſerve the external 


« motions which accompany the paſſions, it would be no eaſy matter 


< to diſſemble them. The difficulty would be greater; and with re- 


« ſpect to ſhame, it mertts. conſideration, that modeſt perſons ſome- 


« times feel emotions ſimilar to thoſe excited by ſhame, when they 


are only witneſſes of an indecent Vat + or hear indelicate d ow 
"6 courſes.” 


"New Eee on e Undertanding Book ii. 2 20. 


* * 


XI. 
EkN EST. e 


_ PEE From this, alſo, che exact eorreſpondence of body and mind 3 
« for the natural conformation and habit of body are uſually found 


cc conformable to the diſpoſitions and propenſities of the mind, to 


ce ſuch a degree, that from the ſpeech, the gait, air and complexion, 


« a perſon of diſcernment will form a tolerably right judgment of 
ce the mental powers. Rapid movements of body and ſharp looks 
« are generally connected with mental impetuoſity; as likewiſe, on 
© the cbntrary, ſlowneſs of ſpeech, and adeliberate pace, are the uſual 
« concomitants of dulneſs of underſtanding, and a phlegmatic tem- 
« perament : not to mention the ſkill which ſome perſons poſleſs of 
<« tracing the nature and diſpoſition of the mind in the lineaments of 
44 the face, and the conformation of the whole head, in which they 
« are confirmed by the reſult of their own uniform experience, as 
well as that of other. | | | 


« For though the minds of certain perſons may not ſufficiently cor- 
© reſpond to the form of the countenance, it muſt not therefore be 
denied, that the diſpoſition naturally is, what the looks indicate; 
« ſince, by attention, ſtudy, and practice, the natural inclinations 
and en may be ſo en reſtrained, and W 7 e 
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C aſſertion.“ 


=> LAVATER's' PHYSIOGNOMY: 


« the natural faults of the temper ſo corrected, as to leave ſcarcely 
« any trace of their exiſtence. Socrates is a ſtriking inſtance of as 
Init. Solid. Dotrina, Page 1 70. 


* 4 
* 


XVII. 


Worr. 


«th Pe 3 we find 0 know that nothing pelles in the foul 


e producing & perceptible change in the body; eſpecially, 
4 in the caſe when defires ariſe ; then no determination is formed, 


« without the inſtant appearance of a correſponding bodily motion. 
« Now 4s all the modifications of body conſiſt in the manner of its 
« compoſition and union; its ſtructure, and of conſequence its exter- 
& nal form, and that of its members, muſt be in uniſon with the eſ- 
« ſence of its internal and motive principle the ſoul. Thus we ſee, 


6 difference of characters ſhews itſelf in difference of bodies; that is 


& to ſay, the body poſſeſſes in itſelf ſomething in its form taken and 


:& confidered together, and in that of its parts, from which the na- 


<« tural diſpoſition of the ſoul may be inferred and mee un- 
cc Gerfload, * N 


« J ſay the natural allpoßtons, * we are not now enquiring into 
« thoſe which are acquired by education, or the reſult of careful con- 
& ſideration, produced by imitation, or by living in ſociety. The art 
* of diſcovering the interior of man by his cxterior, which goes by 
&« the appellation of Phyſiognomy, has therefore a real and demon- 


, ſtrable foundation. I do not mean at preſent to enquire, whether 


« the inveſtigation of this connection between ſoul and body has hi- 
< therto been attended with the much boaſted and wiſhed for ſuc- 
& ceſs, or not. By what I ſay, i in this place, of the form of the body 
« and of its members; I mean to infer all that can be diſtinctly 
4 perceived of it, as the figure in general, the ſituation of the parts, 
* and their relative proportions one to the other. 


4 Experience convinces us of this truth every 1 5 1 for as I have 
&« already obſerved, that education, living in ſocicty, imitation, 
< and certain habitual exerciſes, conquer in time and change the na- 
„ tural propenſities with which we are all born; the conftitution 


"of the body therefore only indicates * primitive inclinations of 
; « mans 


\ 


LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. a” 


* man. We diſcover init, to what he is naturally inclined; but not 
* what he will do, after reaſon or habit ſhall have triumphed over 
* his natural inclinations. ' It is likewiſe, true, that no change can 
« take place in the ſou] unaccompanied by a correſponding movement 
4 of body. Yet, as we find that the natural defires and propenſities 
d are continually revolting againſt reaſon and habit, and as we ob. 
« ſerve that when theſe inclinations are good, they reſiſt evil habits 
t and correct manners, it may, L think, hence be fairly inferred, that 
« the changes which the body has undergone cannot have entirely de- 
4 ſtroyed the original conformation of the members and parts which 
« are particularly adapted to the natural inclinations. Indeed the 
« ſubject is very delicate, and I am ſtrorigly of opinion that Phyſi- | 
4e ognomy requires more acute penetration and intelligence than ever 
te was poſſeſſed by thoſe who have had the temerity of making the 
« attempt to dipeſt and reduce into ſyſtematical form the judgment n 
* of intellectual faculties. The lineaments of the face ſerve to form 


te its expreſſion, and that expreſſion is true, whenever a man is = 


* empted from conſtraint: theſe expreſſions of the countenance then 
te indicate the natural ite when they are conſidered i in their 
## true polition.” | 


XVIII. 
e eee 4 


« Tt might be ſaid, that all this diſcourſe does i indeed ebe 
** the appearance of the paſſions more remarkably i in the face, than 
te any where elſe, but that the ſame thing is not to be concluded as to 
the inclinations, and that all this alteration, and all theſe motions, 


* which are conſequent to the agitation of the ſoul, are only tranſient 


& fiens, incapable of denoting - permanent diſpoſitions 3 ſuch as are 
te thoſe of the inclination and habits, But I conceive it no inconſi- 
cc derable advancement to have ſhewn, that the characters of the paſ- 
* fions are principally apparent in the face, ſince that, according to 
ie the rule of conformity, - thoſe who naturally have the ſame air, 
* which the paſſion . 8 7 be e laid to oy inclined to the 
te ſame paſſion. 4 | ODE A 
VVV 

* However it may Adin if the temperament, the 3 

if of the parts, and the motive virtue are the cauſes of Ea ſigns, 
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48 LAVATER'S PHYSIOCGNOMY. 


«it is conſequently certain, that there are not any parts, wherein the 
« formative virtue acts more efficaciouſly, than it does in the head, 
<« by reaſon of the excellency of its operations and its organs; no 
« parts, wherein the temperament can be more eafily diſcovered, by 
« reaſon of the particular conſtitution which the ſkin is of; in ſhort, 


se no parts, wherein the motive virtue is ſtronger, and more free in 
* its motions, ſince there it is found in its proper ſeat and vigor. 


Jo theſe reaſons may be added, that the great variety of the or- 


« gans, which are in the head, ſupplies obſervation with a greater 
c number of ſigns, than any other part whatſoever, and that auda- 
« city-and fear taken away, as likewiſe ſome others which have de- 


s pendance on them, there is not any paſſion that leaves its marks 


<« on the parts, whereby the heart is encompaſſed ſo vifibly. Se. 


that without any farther difficulty, we may allow the head the 
0 Pre- unf be, as to what concerns the ſigns obſervable in Phyſi- 


% ognomy.”? Scient. Cognoſ. Hom, i in Soc. page 338. 
Hats. 


ce Tt is the will of God, the great Author of ſociety, FER the af. 
« fections of the mind ſhould expreſs themſelves by the voice, the 


« geſtures, but more eſpecially by the countenance z and that man 


« ſhould thus manifeſtly communicate to man his love, his reſent- 
« ment, and the other emotions of his ſoul, by a living and active 
« language, perfectly infallible, and univerſally underſtood. Nor 
« js this ſpeeies of language wholly denied even to the brute crea- 
tion. They too, by external ſigns, expreſs the love of kind ſocia 
« lity, kindred affection, rage, joy, grief, fear, and all the.more 
4 violent emotions. This language is common to all birds and 
&« quadrupeds; and by means of it they underſtand man, and even 
« one another, and are alſo underſtood by man. A dog eaſily dif-. 
« covers whether you are angry with him, by the face, and tone of 
« the voice: the rage of a bull is notified to man by his bellowing: 
e the roaring of a lion makes all the foreſt tremble, I ſhall not 
« dwell upon ſound, though it is undeniably certain that every af- 
5 eee has a tone en to nen But the characters of paſſion 
25 W 


% 


— 


* * 
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: « reſide itte in the non and are fo legible there, thus: painters, _ 
« even by a profile, can actually expreſs every emotion of the mind, 


eas it riſes in the countenance. The F of this is cu 
4 Tiny and I ſhall attempt to give its outline. bot Lone they Eg 4s: 


43 


40 Tous and admiration; are. eb by the 3 up, 5 
ce e of the forehead; while the eyes and eye-lids are at the 


« ſame time elevated. This effect, it is obſerved, is produced by the 
* occipital muſcle, and the rectus ee of cas N e with 
4c the elevator of the JE . 8 


"Re 


6 Curioſity, the teen fc an orator in nh at of E 


« opens the mouth, that the ſonorous ir may be admired co the Eu- 


ha e a. $9] | MY Io og ps 


7 . 3 


cc Joy a Tabs are ds 4b to «dad the eyes, ks | 


angles of the mouth are drawn upwards, the noſtrils are corrugated, 
« the mouth is diſtended by the Buccinatores and riſory muſcles. In 
many perſons, a dimple is produced in the cheek, I think not alto- 

c gether ungracefully, among the ſwelling faſciculi of the Zygomatic 
” muſcles. 


« In weeping, and under every affection of ſorrow, the andey lip. 


drops, the face ſeems lengthened, the angles of the lips are ſeparated 
_ © by the triangular muſcles, the "eyes are 5 and the mou 
1 ſeems to retire under the n S e> 7 


6 A and Hit clevate the 0 dos hs EA 3 = 
75 borehead is drawn ee 499, ae, into n 1 


F 1 diſtorts the countenance : one % is * hn the 15 
. * other bent downwards: 33 (Mita „ 


£22 


« In Terror, the hides + ike open the mouth and | eye = 


C the hands are lifted 2 


5 me! is ther true riſe mak d origi alu the Science of üben 


4 * N | 7 2. £7 * 1 * : 
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o ears rA OO. 


18 IS It is no recent diſcovery, that almoſt all the predorhinant affeo- 
5 « tions may be diſcerned by inſpecling the countenance z 2 whether 
et a man be cheerful and Jocular ; or melancholy and ſevere, proud, 
e mild, and good-natured ; envious, innocent, chlafle, humble; in a 
; &« word, you may diſtinguiſh almoſt all the ſettled hag with the 
e vices or virtues which ſpring from them, by manifei 71 
i r 25 * r ub N 80 the whole e 42 ede £1" {> 5 Boi 


1 „The b os all this 18, wk des Wuchs are x churafioriic 6 of 

ec any particular affection, act more frequently in the man who is un · 
« der the influence of that affection: thus we find, the muſcles which 

- & charaQeriſe anger muſt of courſe be more frequently contrafted in 

a choleric man. Hence, by repeated uſe, thoſe muſcles acquire 

4 ſtrength that way, and exert themſelves more powerfully in that 

« conſtitution, than'thoſe which are more quieſcent, and not ſo often 


called into action; and hence alſo, even after the niental affetion 


has ſubſided, ſome trades of the ener ES — — 
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[08 The air of the 8 8 an eſſential _ of P62 | 
What is moft pleaſing of diſguſting in the appearance of any perſon, 
is the character of the mind, expreſſed and delineated by nature un 

the face and in the eyes. A ſoul gentle, complacent and reſpect- 
ple, without pride and remorſe, overflowing with benevolence and 
85 humanity, a mind ſuperior to ſenſe and paſſion, is eaſily diſcerni- 
«© ble in the phyſionomy, and the Whole action of the body. A 
i modeſt; graceful, enchanting air, is the uſual expreſſion of it; 
it is the foul which imprints on the forehead a character of nobi- 
* lity and majeſty, and infules into the eyes that of candor and cor- 
« diality: from it are derived the mildneſs and: affability which are 
by ipread over the whole aa the gravity which ſits on the 


, forehead 


x 21 


1aversts eee * 8 


ce ſorehead tempered with et chat affecting ſympathetie look 
_ © which agcompanies ingenuous modeſty: in ſhort; the moſt beauti- 


c ful on, and the fineſt colouring of the face, reſult only 
« from a ſound underſtanding, and a good heart. But 1 am Well 
aware J ſhall be told, the phyſionomy is deceitful. Ves, it is poſ- 


« ſible to cbunterfeit; but then the apparent conſtraint generally be- 


ce trays the impoſture; and ĩt is eaſy to diſtinguiſh'a natural fom 3 7 


* aſſumed air, as a thought that is juſt, from one that is only brilliant. 
« Paint, however dexterouſly ſpread, is never the ſkin itſelf. I am 
« not in the leaſt ſtaggered even by the obſection, that à fair oüt- 


C fide may cover a corrupted heart. I ſhould rather conclude from 
« jt, that ſuch perſons: had” been naturally diſpoſed to virtue, of © _ 


« which phyſionomy ſtill bears the traces. If it i is true; that a mind 
ce replete with mildneſs and ſerenity is frequently veiled by a ſad and 


« gloomy exterior; and that a haughty and boiſterous look ſomteties 
« diſguiſes an amiable character; this diſſonance” may atiſe from” * 


_ . having contracted bad habits, or from the imitation of bad Ex 
, amples. Perhaps this offenſive” exterior may be the e@ of ſom 


ce conſtitutional vice; or, it may be a man's: own workn 1 34 3 * 
e conſequence of a ED train a er 4 17 en = : has 1 


| «ſtor overcome. 


* 


eee dab decde res, E certain W and na 
10 33 impreſs very ſenſible traces on the oduntenance. And 
« what" is the moſt beautiful face, if you diſcover in it the horrid® 
« traits of luſt, rage, falſchood, envy, avarice, pride,” revenge, and 
« diſcontent? Of what value is che moſl attractive outſide, if Jouper. 
4 1 through i it a character of frivolouſneſs or diſhoneſty ? Fa 


. The ſureſt method, then, to embelliſh our pbyſionomy, as far as 


e it depends upon ourſelves, is to adorn the mind; is to deny en- 
« trance to every vicious affection: the beſt way to render that phy- 


te ſionomy expreſſive and intereſting, i is to think with juſtneſs and de-. 
« licacy,, and to act with uprightneſs and propriety, In a ward,. 1 


4 would you diffuſe over it a character of dignity, let your mind, bes 

« ſtored with ſentiments of religion and virtue: they will i imprint on 
„ ſeature the peace which reigns in your ſoul, and the eleva- 
1 tion of your conceptions. The celebrated Dr. Voung has ſame, 

ee where ſaid, — he could not conceive an aſpect more divine, or 
„„ | G 2 1 . ; 
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«delineate a-moreApreeable figure, than that of a berni woman 
on her knees, employed in devotion; unconſcious of being expoſed 
e to obſervation, on whoſe face ſhone the bagplity * innocence of 
&: DTT _ h 


8 


A We cannot entertain 1 5 «lea take: od this 3 o aa 
et bility and beneficence, whoſe appearance is ſo pleaſing, would be- 
«come natural to us, were we really as good as we wiſh to be 
. thought; and, perhaps, it coſts more to acquire the ſemblance, 
* than is ſulßelente e to attain the real gn of e 


. . 3 two e of Pos equal in natural e. 
tand endowed with the ſame external advantages The one has 
e accuſtomed himſelf to the ſpirit and virtues of Chriſtianity ; the 
« other has only ſtudied the arts of addreſs, and poſſeſſes but the 
© talents proper for a man of the world. Which of the two, by his 
* exterior and manners, will pleaſe moſt: the man whoſe breaſt is 
inſpired by the noble love of humanity ; or he who, from the art- 
e Alpla of n merely, endeavours to appear amiable ? 


ce The voice is 4 3 e to be the 3 — * 
te ſion of character, and as that is good or bad undergoes a correſpond- 
* ing modulation. There is a certain vacancy of tone which denotes 
the want of ideas, and which a man would loſe as he learned to 


e think. The heart i is well enn to be che ſoul of e ſound 
F in the T_T of 2 


Talos le 5. 303—37, 


XXI. 


HERDER a 1 
46 What en bad can ſeize chat ſubſtance laid up in the head, 
s and contained in the human £cull ? What organ of fleſh and blood 


* Mr. Lavater, in chi place, regrets that i it was not in his 3 to inſert 
this authority in the German Edition of his Work, as his Book was publiſhed | 
Juſt before . Obſervation had es Switzerland. i 


EC 1g 
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« js able to ſound that abyſs of faculties, of ihe powers, which" 
there ferment in repoſe? The Deity himſelf has taken care to cover 
« that ſacred ſummit, the abode and laboratory of the moſt ſecret 
44 operations, with a foreſt s, emblem of thoſe hallowed groves in 
which the ſacred myſteries were celebrated in ancient times. The 


- « mind is ſtruck with a religious horror at the idea of that ſnaded moun- | 


* tain, where lightning reſides, a ſingle flaſh of which, burſting from 
its given boundaries, is ſufficient to illuminate, to nen or to 
" * waſte and doſyurs' the nn e e CE 


Ap” 


« What owe e in [Nor very . e of d is 


Olympus, its natural growth, the manner in which ay locks are ar- 
"FE ys D er fall down, part, Or me 1 0 r 


1 The 5 on which the desc is need, ee not [thee 
66, which i is in the interior of man, but that which he wiſhes to ex- 


T preſs. It marks either firmneſs and liberty, or ſoftneſs and ſweet 
« flexibility. Sometimes its noble and eaſy attitude announces the 


« dignity of condition; ſometimes bending downwards, it expreſſes 8 
« the reſignation of the martyr; and at gther times elevating, it is 


0 a column emblematical of the ſtrength of Hercules. Even its very 
« deformities are characteriſtic ſigns full of truth and expreſſion. 


However lightingly we may eſtimate the general appearance of 


4 man, his face is the picture of the ſoul, the image of the Divinity. 


« His forehead is the ſeat of ſerenity, of joy, of gloomy diſcontent, 


& of anguiſh, of ſtupidity, of ignorance, and of malignity. It is a 


« tablet, on which all the thoughts are pourtrayed in living charac-. 


« ters. I cannot comprehend how a forchead can ever appear an ob- 


« « je&t of indifference. At its lower extremity, the underſtanding 
« ſeems blended with the will. Here the ſoul ſeems to concentrate 


| * its powers, and to prepare for reſiſtance. W N 


« Below the forchead ſtands that Wa pee 8 the 
5 498 in mildneſs repreſenting the rainbow of peace; the 
ee bended bow of hoſtility and diſcord when it expreſſes rage: thus, 


, it is either the benevolent and gracefully announcing ſign of the 
9. e er or the ee ee, herald of men ny dee Fer- 
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« haps there is no aſpect in nature that preſents to an eigene obs 
«* ſerver an object more attractive, than a fine angle, well marked, 
&« which mn anal Wen the n and the eye. 


2 « The NY 3 1 gives: a knithing to all the features * cs 


- < the face; its ſhape determines as it were the boldneſs or backward- 


« neſs of the individual character; fituated to form a ſeparation be- 


ts tween the prominences of the cheeks, it is the molt conſpicuous line 


« inthe human face; its ridge, its point, its termination and direction, 


the apertures through which it reſpires life ! How many u rr 
* "_w of the 10 en en and e Tb . 


5 20 « The e eyes, to . only "a tes appearance, are, from | 
« their form, the windows of the ſoul, tranſparent globes, the ſources 


44 of: light and life. The ſenſe of feeling fimply diſcovers that their 
. «form, manner, and matter of conſiſtence, are not objects of indif- 


«. ference. It is not leſs eſſential to obſerve, whether the bone of 
ehe eye advances conſiderably, or whether it falls off imperceptibly ; 


«- whether the temples are hollowed into Iitele round de e or 
4 js Ke a ſmooth ſurface. | 


6 In . that A, the 50 where ihe mum relations 


e between the eye-brows, the eyes, and the noſe are collected, is the 


4 ſeat of the ſoul's expreſſion in the COUNMUARCEs that is, the ex- 
9 e and of the e j 


40 That noble, profound, and odbuls 8 the hearing, nature haa 
6 « wiſely placed on the ſides of the head, where it is half concealed. 


« Man ought to hear for himſelf: the ear is accordingly diveſted of 
<.ornament. Delicacy, completeneſs, profundity, and modeſt Tetire- 
« ment, are its * concomitant qualities. | 


We now reach the mer pen of the human countenance, which 
” nature, in males, ſurrounds with a cloud, and ſurely not without 
« reaſon, Here are developed on the face the traits of ſenſuality, 


' « which it is proper to conceal in man. The upper lip is the cer- 


« tain characteriſtic of taſte ; from it we diſcern the propenſities, the 
« appetites ; diſcover the ſentiments of love, approbation, reſentment, 
8 36. e We behold anger bend! it; we wy it ſharpened 
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. = by cunning ; good Derance er 
« jt; paſſion Abele it; od love and dere: are anche d to it, by an 
« attraction not to be expreſſed. The uſe of the under Hp is to ſerve 

K as its ſupport; and, when OY Tran form — won CUT | 
« 1 under the Ons” 0G . 


r 


776 The Mi figure is no . more Vocab 1 e 
vc « finiſhes, than in the upper · lip, at the place where it cloſes the 
« mouth. It is, beſides, of the greateſt importance to obſerve the ar- 
« rangement of the teeth, and the conformation of the cheeks, A 
« pure and delicate mouth is perhaps one of the ſtrongeſt 1 recommen- 
«© dations to gentility; the beauty of the portal announces the dig- 
44 nity of the tenant; here that illuſtrious tenant is the voice, the 


«Interpreter of the heart and ſoul; the expreſſioti of truth; of Riend- E pL 
Fae MWg pode wn ae ſentiments ae of cc rr 75 5 OT : 


«.'The iy may be confided] next as bezug im AY 
„chin, which is terminated by the jaw-bone, deſcending on both 
* fides. As it rounds off the whole ellipſe of the face, it thay be 

* conſidered as the true key-ſtone which completes the arch-of the 
« edifice. In order to correſpond to the beautiful proportion of the 
« Grecian architecture, it ought neither to be pointed nor hollbw, 
& but ſmooth; and the fall muſt . and inſenfible. W e * 
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Ae © The fi ON we ſhall * for ths more remathable ment 
. feſtation of che paſſions in the head, is this that they are not 
« framed without the uſe of the ſenſes, from which is derived the bs 
5 knowledge of thoſe things, that move the paſſions; and that all of 


Mr. Lavater 4 this place obſerves; that he has not ln an chat he ö 
1 ere Several paſſages, he ſays, abſolutely defy, by their beautiful figur# 


tiveneſe, all power of tranſlation 3 others ſhall have a 2885 in the * of this 
work. 


* 


5 SEED | C6 them, 


5 55 kdtavar zs PHYSIOGNOMY. 


< them, the touch only excepted, are placed in the head. Add to this, 
& that the eſtimative faculty, whoſe work it is to conceive the things 
2 which are good and bad, and gives the firſt intimation to the appe- 
40 tite, is in the brain; and that the ſtrength and weakneſs of mind, 
& which have alſo a dependance on the ſame part, hath a great influ- 
& ence over the inclinations and paſſions. For it is certain, that 
«© children, fick perſons; and women, are ordinarily inclined to anger, 
* out of pure weakneſs of mind, as having not that heat of blood 
and heart, which is requiſir for a diſpoſition to that paſſion. 


* But the Niere reaſon hereof proceeds from the 8 
« which the paſſions make on that part. For as the ſoul has no 
« other deſign in the motions of the appetite, than to bring the ani- 
* mal to the enjoyment of that good, which ſhe conceives neceſſary, 
e or to remove the evil ſhe fears, it is upon theſe occaſions that the 
« heart and ſpirits are ſtirred, as being the chief organs of the ſenſi- 
ts tive appetite ; and if the paſſions increaſe, the eyes, the forehead, and 
the other parts of the head, are viſibly moved, and the whole 
« phyſiognomy is put into maten if not artfully and diſſimula- 
„ Tee prompted... 1 5 | 
BE... Now the great 8958 0 Ae badly d! in 3 
& ing what we ourſelves are, what we can, and what we ought to do: 
& as that of prudenc is to know what others are, what they can do, 
and to what they are inclined. Is there any ſpecie of knowledge 
* more deſirable and more uſeful than this? May not the man 
a who has acquired, value himſelf on enjoying one of the greateſt 
<« bleflings of life? Now the art of knowing man conveys all this 
« inſtruction. For although it ſeems to have nothing elſe in view 
« but to diſcover the inclinations, the mental emotions, the virtues 
and vices. of another —in doing this, every man learns at the 
« fame time how to trace them in himſelf, and to form a juſfer and 
s more unprejudiced deciſion, than if he had ns. with conliering 
= 1 them in his own perſon. _ 


1 But as dle art is obliged to examine to 4s bottom every thing 


4 relating « e nee it muſt of 1 ty, in being into their 
i „ 2345 E 66 ON 


* 
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60 ments, the ſpirits and humours, the inclinations, the paſſions and 
« habits, diſcover, what is moſt concealed both in che body and the 


& mind. 


« I will venture to go farther; by —— theſe ſeveral bunches 


« of knowledge, the mind gradually riſes up to the ſovereign. 


Creator of the univerſe. For in contemplating the innumerable 
« miracles which are to be found in man, we are TI. led to 
oe nn the wiſdom of Him who formed him, | 


« Now the greateſt aifeulty of all, is, ta. know whether the foul 
« effectually diſcovers itſelf in the emotions of the lines of the face 
4 repreſenting its actions according to a certain conformity,” which 
« may be between it and the motions of the body. For my part, 1 
ce am fully ſatisfied as to the queſtion of fact, and therefore affirm that 
te they are true, and the real motions diſcoyerable to a cutious oh- 
eee know it hs ben dee bath by pilolophy and" 
61 heme EE AE © 
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ce 3 and the mode of their formation, „„ in its W ; 
cc the moſt curious and moſt beautiful ſcientific parts of phyſics; and 
4 muſt, in treating of the conformation of the parts, of the tempera- 
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OF PHYSIOGNOMY CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE. | 


Tris anobſervation often made, that Phyſiognomy admitting it to be 


ſomething real, never can become a ſcience. This will be repeated _ 
many times by thoſe who may read this work, as well as by thoſe who 

may not: ſome will perhaps maintain this poſition with obſtinacy, 
though there may be found an anſwer to this deemed unanſwerable 

aſſertion ; which is, that Phyſiognomy may be improved inte a regular | 

| | ſyſtem, as well as every other. ſcience that wears the regular arrange- 
ment of one. As well as phyſics, for it is a branch of natural ul 


ſophy ; as well as medicine, for it conſtitutes a part of that ſcience. 


What would phyſic be without the knowledge of ſymptoms? And 


what were ſymptomatical intimations without phyſfiognomy ? It is re- 
lated to theology, for it belongs and forms a part of divine ethics: 
for what is it, in effect, that conduQts us to the Deity, if it is not the 
knowledge of man? And how, I aſk, can we attain to the ſcience 
of man, but by his face and form? Tn mathematics, it is connected 
with the ſcience of calculation, ſince it meaſures and copſiders curves, 
aſcertains body and magnitude, with its relations knoyn and un- 


= 


known. With the Belles Lettres, it is comprehended under that 


department of literature, that unfolds and determines the idea of 
the beautiful and the ſublime. 


| hs; like any ether ſcience, may, and does to a certain 
point, digeſt itſelf, and is reduced to fixed rules, which are poſſible 
to be taught and learnt, to be communicated and received, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by the ſame medium through which all 
ether knowledge paſſes from one generation to another, But in 


\ 
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this, . more than in any other ſcience, ranch muſt be left 
genius and to ſentiment; and in ſome parts it'is obſervable to be 


Kill deficient in ſigns and en ee or gant iy 5 
| ing IAN 1 


3 


| een d to Fun one of two a muſt be. : 4. al 
other ſciences muſt be ſtripped of that appellation ; 


nomy muſt be ginlited 20 the ſame rank in the & e of human | 
| ry i 1 | 


Every eile of des and uud, which has dia T1 i 
which is founded on clear and certain principles, is denominated 
ſcientific; and it is ſo, as far as it can be communicated by words, 
images, compariſons, rules, and determinations. The only queſ- 5 
tion, therefore, 13, to aſcertain if the ſtriking and inconteſtible dif- 
ference of human phy ſionomies and forms, may be perceived not 5 
only in an obſcure and confuſed manner, but whether it is not poſj- 
fible and practicable to fix the characters, the ſigns, the expreſſions 
of that difference; whether there are not ſome means of ſettling | 
and indicating certain diſtinctive ſigns of ſtrength and weakneſs, of 
health and ſickneſs, of ſtupidity and intelligence, of an elevated 
and a, grovelling ſpirit, of virtue and vice, &c. and.whether there 
are not ſome means of diſtinguiſhing preciſely the different degrees | 
and ſhades of theſe principal characters; or, in other words, whe- 
ther it is poſſible to claſs them ſcientifically ? This is the true 
tate of the queſtion, the only point to be inveſtigated; and if there 
is any perſon who will not take the trouble of examining it tho- 
roughly, I muſt tell him plainly, it is not for him I write, and that 
to all the faſhionable ridicule he may chuſe to employ on this ſub. 
ject, miſtaking himſelf for a wit, I ſhall make no reply. And 1 
truſt the ſequel of een 2 ieee Se 4a 
the ſhadow of a doubt. f 

What opinion muſt be formed of the man l think of 
| baniſhing Phyſics, Theology, or the Belles- lettres from the domi- 
nion of ſcience, only becauſe each of them ſtill preſents à vaſt 


field, hitherto uncultivated, offers ſo much obſcurity and uncer- | 


. - tainty, ſo many doubtful objects which require to be determined? 
Is it wag Na Bn Km his firſt! obſerva. 
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tions fo 4 pantichler point, that he may analize them, communicate 
them, and give them exiſtence in words, ſaying, * This is the method 
J obſerved in conducting my reſearches; theſe are the objects which 
% I have confidered, the obſervations I have collected, ſuch are the 
« conſequences I have drawn, this is the path I have purſued, and 
this has been the order which I have obſerved in my reſearches 
« after theſe objects; it now only remains for others to tread. the 
« ſame path, and penetrate further?“ But will it be poſſible, I de- 
mand, for him always to hold the ſame language? will his ſpirit of 
obſervation never arrive at truths more refined, and of a more com- 
municable nature? will he never attempt to riſe beyond a height to 


- which he can point with his finger? will he always confine him- 


ſelf to what he can, though with difficulty, accommodate. to the 
comprehenſion of the dull fouls who creep after him? Are Phyſics 
leſs a ſcience on that account? Of how many truths had Leibnitz 


P genuine preſentiment? truths inacceſlible to others, before Wolf 
developed them, and with his daring genius opened thoſe paths in 


which every frigid logician can now ſaunter at his eaſe? Does not 


the compariſon hold true of all the ſciences? Was any one of them 
perfecliy known at its commencement ? Is not all ſcience the fruit of 


many ages weary reſearches ? The bold flights, and the penetrating 


eye of genius, muſt always outſtrip by many ages, the progreſs that 
leads to perfection. What a ſpace of time muſt elapſe before a Wolf 
*arifes, to point out the avenues, and to clear the paths of each truth 
already diſcovered, foreſeen, or dimly perceived at a diſtance! In 
modern times, what philoſopher more enlightened than Bonnet? in 
him we may diſcover the affociated genius of Leibnitz, with the 
coolnefs and penetration of Wolf. Whoſe writings poſſeſs, more than 
his does; the ſpirit of obſervation ? Who diſtinguiſhes, with more 
preciſion, the true from what is only d | 


f lr may be eañly i from bis gentle. and labs manner, 


that he is completely maſter of his argument; yet is he able to 
communicate all he knows and feels? In what manner, and to 


whom; ſliall he (diſcloſe that anticipated ſentiment of truth, that 
reſult of eminent genius, that ſource of many obſervations, refined, 
profound, but indeterminable ? Is he capable of expreſſing ſuch ob. 
ſervations by ſigns, by ſounds, by images, and of dedueing gene- 
ral rules from them? And is not all this difficulty equally applica- 
ble to medicine, to theology, to every other ſcience, and every art? 


ei % uten. 6 
8 "RES few, whoſe NE ſhine brighter, have been led, 
Prom cauſe to cauſe; to nature's ſecret head, 
And find that ONE FIRST PRINCIPLE muſt be, 
But what or who that univerſal He, 
Whether ſome ſoul, encompaſſing this ball, 
Unmade, tnmov'd, yet making, moving ally 
Or various atoms interfering dance, | 
Leap'd into form, the noble work of chance; 
Or from eternity this world was made, 
Not even Atiftotle could perſuade ; 1 


| Ard Epicurus gyfht as well as be, 
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As blindly 00 4 for a future ſtate, 
As raſhly judg'd of Providence and Fate. 


| 1 not Painting at once the mother and daughter of PPS 
homy ? is not Painting a ſcience? And yet how narrow are its 
bounds! © Here is harmony, there is diſproportion ; this carries in 

it the evident marks of truth; force and life; this is nature itſelf z _ 
that is ſtiff, placed in a _ light, e We 1 e * 
unnatural and diſguſting.” 


This may be proved by argumeiits which — pupil is en 
of comprehending, retaining and repeating. Bur can the ſchools | 
of Painting . convey genius to the Painter? as well might theories 
and courſes of the belles-lettres be expected to inſpire poetic genius. 
Yet to what an amazing height of excellence will the Painter, 
the Poet, the genius who came ſuch from the hands of the Crea - 
tor, ſoar above dhe mere man of rales and protenſions[ „„ 


But though the energetic: e e the inſtinet, the por, hg | 
which are peculiar to genius, are not of a nature that admits of 
being reduced to . communicable rules, or caſt into an ordinary 
mould, and fuſed into the ſoul of dulneſs; yet ſhall we proclaim, 

there is nothing ſcientific in the art, nothing that is ſuſceptible of 
determination? The ſame reaſons may be adduced in favour of out 
ſcience of Phyfiognomy, It is there poſſible, to a certain point, to 
determine Phyſiognomical truth, and to expreſs it by figns and words. 
It is poſſihle to ſay, © This is an exalted character, this is a man of 
e ſpirit and addreſs, mn 1 to gentleneſs, that other 
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« to gentleneſs; theſe lineaments diſpoſe to anger; here is the look 
© of contempt, and there that of candour ; in this I diſcover © judg- 
ment; that is the expreſſion of talents ; this trait is | inſeparable 
A from genius. ” But will it likewiſe be ſaid; *Ir is thns you muſt ob- 

* ſerve; this is the way you muſt purſue, and you will find; what I 
l have before diſcovered, and this argument will lead you to certain- 
1 * y! ? And, what! ſhall it not be acknowledged that, in this ſcience, 
as in every other, an experienced obſerver; one endued with keener 
penetration, a happier organization of faculties, diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf by an eye more accurate, more penetrating, and capable of 
more extended and complicated ob ſervatigs? ſhall it be denied, 
that he takes bolder flights, that he frequlily makes communica- 
tions of knowledge, which can neither be reduced to Nw nor 
even expreſſed in perfect theory 2. | | 


Nor does it follow, that the Wiener is leſs a 8 in 3 
can be expreſſed by ſigns, and communicated by abſolute and 
certain rules? has not Phyſiognomy this advantage in common 
with ail other ſciences? Again „mention a ſcience, in which every N 
+ thing is determined, in which nothing is left to be diſcovered, or 
where there is no room for a proper diſplay of the taſte. and ſenti- 
ment peculiar to Senius? If ſuch a ſcience exiſts, I know it not! 
The mathematical genius himſelf is convinced of certain truths 

which are not ſuſceptible of demonſtration. 


Alben Durer meaſured the human figure: Raphael + too mea- 
ſured it, but with the feeling penetration of genius. The, firſt | 
copied nature as an artiſt, and deſigned according to all the rules 
of the art; the other traced the ideal with the proportions of na- 
ture, and his deſigns are not leſs her expreſſion on that account. 


= 


Raphael's, like Homer's, was the e part: 
But Titian's paintings loo d like Virgil's art. 


— 


The phyſionomiſt who is merely ſcientific, meaſures like Durer; 
the phyſiognomical genius meaſures and feels like Raphael. Be- 
| ſides, in proportion as delicacy and acuteneſs are acquired by a 
ſpirit of obſervation, language will be more enriched, the greater 

progreſs will be made in the art of deſign, the more carefully man 
will ſtudy man, 8 the moſt excellent and 
| the 
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ot As theſe advance, the more likewiſe! ſhall 


phyſiognomy become ſcientific, that is ta ſay, more reduced to 


rule, and the eaſier will it be ſtudied and taught. It would then 


become a ſcience indeed of the fark) conſideration, the ſcience “ 


man; out, properly ſpeaking, it would decline from ſcience to ſen» 
ſation, the prompt and lively ſentiment of human nature. Then 
it would be folly to cramp it into ſhackles, and form it into empty 


theories; we ſhould immediately ſee Writing upon writing, diſpute 
upon diſpute, courſes 'of phyſiognomy opened, and thenceforward 
it would ceaſe to be, what it . to be, wh firſt ſcience of N 


e Te \ 


on aha then ſhall I reſolve ? ſhall I treat phy lognomy "FERN 
| tifically ?—To this I reply, I can, and at the fame time I cannot: 
ſometimes I can preſent obſervations the moſt determinate, at other 
times I can only communicate ſimple ſenſations, leaving it to the 

obſerver to inveltigate the characters of them, and to the philoſo- 


pher to fix the proper determinations upon the particular caſes. 


On many occaſions 1 {hall only invite the eye to ſee, and the heart 
to feel; and ſometimes adgrefling mylelt to the unconcerned and 
careleſs reader, ſhall aſſure him, that I can upon occalion produce 
ſomething ſuited to his level; and this may lead him to conjecture, 


hat in theſe matters nnn rae 


0 


1 may. not be W improper, in this We to 3 5 


the ideas of a great man, who, to ſingular and profound erudition 
had ſuperadded the gift of diſcerning ſpirits; a gift which he poſ- 
ſeſled to ſuch a degree, that, by the external look only, he derided 


Whether a ſick man, whom all the {kill of the n could * 


relieve, had never che leſs fairh to be 8 


| After all, our W is but error; we wh but in part, * : 
our explanations and commentaries are nothing but conjectu lon but 


. when, when we ſhall arrive at perfection, our feeble eflays and la 
will be looked upon as we look upon the actions of our chil 


for they are in fact the ill-articulated language of à child; ot 5 


thoſe ſame ideas, theſe. efforts, ſhall appear childiſh to us, when 
we arrive. at ee Nom we . e of man darkly, as 
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through a veil; we ſhall ere long behold face to face. Our pres 
| ſent wiſdom is but folly ; but we ſhall ſoon know, as we ourſelves 
have been known, of him who is the principle, the prime Mover, 


and the end of all things; ee een and e 
itf | | | | 


ADDITION. 


5 ; 0 es 1 
* Fe 1 


Tux reader of tte will lady CODY ſhould en, 
deavour to reduce phy ſiognomy to a ſcience: but I mean only ta 
produce a few preliminary examples; as my chief aim is to en- 
courage the reader himſelf to engage in the career of obſervation, 


Beſides, my works will furniſh continual proofs of what T here ad- 


vance, though Tam very far from imagining chat the preſent is the 
age deſtined to produce a ſcientific ſyſtem on phyfiognomies, and 
much leſs that I am he pro 9 the world is to owe the 


obligation. | 


Let vs Wa only * eoltefiing 4 Laflicient ad of obſerva- 


tions, and endeavouring to characteriſe them with all the preciſion, 


all the accuracy of which we are capable. As to myſelf, I can 
only ſay, that my utmoſt ambition is to prepare materials for the 
next age; to collect and leave memoirs, relative to my great ob- 


35 ject; and may they fall to ſome man poſſeſſed of ten times more 


leiſure, more talents, and more accurate philoſophical genius than 


mine! To him, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, I bequeath this at. 


«A e oF PHYSIOGNOMY 15 A . 


The e poke int is to diſcover what is n determined, | 
in the features, 2 to fix the charaQeriſtic ſigns, the expreſhon of- 
which is generally acknowledged, In order to bring this nearer 
to a ſatisfactory proof, may we not conſider the ſmall head marked 
a) to be ſcientifically determinable from the outline of che fore 
head and eye-brows? And whether this forehead and thoſe eye- 


brows do not diſtinguiſh a character entirely different from what it 
. > would 
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mould be,. did the contour of the forehead form. a direct firaight. 


8 


Une, or if the eye-brows were raiſed in the form of an arch f If this 
muſt be allowed, phyſiognomy is determinable, and 1 aſk no fur- | 


Ou oats to convince the GR 


rr PROFILES e AND ANALYSED. 


Tur E five Profiles oppoſite, exhibit very Anat charaQeriſljcs 
one from another, but not near 10 much, as they might. Yet 
every connoiſſeur will at once perceive that they are copied after 


nature. However, to conſider theſe faces juſt as they are, is it poſ- 
fible to doubt that they may be determined, and claſſed fcientifi- 
58 cally. Let us only compare the outline, the ſituation, and the obli- 2 


quity of the foreheads: examine the eyes, and, particularly, the un- 
der contour of the upper eye. lid compare the angles formed by! 
the exterior outlinoof the. point of the noſe, and of the upperrlip 2 
and finally to compare t the ching. Obſerde this wonderful co bi- 
nation, and account to yourſelf for the characters of this Ane 
ſubſtitute other features i in their place, and aſk m_— if 

would not at once produce a different umprefion f :; apy ale 36 20 


Ieh convent mpg e conſent, oth this reliminary 

By degrees, I ſhall conduct my reader to other obſervations, and ef 

lay to mar a [lf 16k; 
: N : * 
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| yRYSIOGNOMY CONSIDERED AS A USEFUL einten, Wirn - 
ALL 1TS INCONVENIENCES. | 


. 7 


10 know ourſelves in « more diflinct, determinate, more acct 


rate, more extenſive, and more perfect manner, has been defined by 


the wiſdom of ages the moſt important knowledge. To know the 


Internal qualities by the external form and features, may be confi. 


dered as a principal part of this ſtudy, and the diſcuſſion of this 
queſtion, « Whether this knowledge of man is uſeful or not, with 
the inconveniences, if any, # iſing therefrom ?” ſhall make the ſub. 

„„ „% nn 9 Tops ORR CO 


It isevident, that had I confidered the queſtion to be in the ſmal- 
leſt degree problematical, my preſent publication had never ſeen the 


light. But I muſt ſtill think it can receive but one an{ver; from 
unprejudiced * \ 


Man wt tle ignorant of his own nature, and of the nature of 
things i in general, as well asof the intimate relation there js between 
human happineſs and his powers and paſſions, the effects of which 
ſo continually preſent themſelves to his eyes; he muſt indeed be 
prejudiced into exceflive abſurdity ; if he does not perceive that the 
proper uſe of every power, and the proper gratification of _ 
8 n, * from his welfzre. 


” 


"LANA TERA. r arsieeneur = 


tf a OR IO with powers of body, and.aninfinft hich 1 5 
prompts him to exert them, it is obviouſly beneficial and uſeful. to 
employ thoſe natural powers. As certain as he has the faculties, _ | 

wer, and will to love, ſo certain is it that it becomes neceſſary he i = 
ſhould love. - And it becomes equally certain that, if a man has EE... 
the faculties, power, and will, to obtain wiſdom, that he ſhould ex- 

erciſe thoſe faculties for ſuch attainment. How paradoxical are 
thoſe proofs, that ſcience and knowledge are detrimental to man ! 
and that a rude ſtate of 1 ignorance 1s to be RO to all that can 
be taught by wiſdom 1 3 5 


1 may and I muſt 8 here that * 1 has at r leaſt as 
many claims to eſſential utility as are 632 oy men, in Lees to 
* ſciences, - | | „ 


; 1 


To man, the knowledge of himſelf 3 is deemed the 3 be . 
ſceience; hence precedency muſt be granted to that art which con- : 
tributes to the knowing ourſelves more intimately than we did = LD 
fore. What object is ſo important to man as man himſelf ? bo OW. 
knowledge can more influence his -happineſs than an acquaintance Dt 
5 with himſelf? This advantageous e is the e n 


of phyſiognomy. 


Thus, independant of it its other advantages, en poſſeſſes 
* fingular merit of a threefold utility ; 1. as a branch of know. - 
ledge in general ; 2. as the knowledge of his heart, his qualities and 
powers, by thoſe proofs which are obtained by the aid of the ſenſes z 
and 3. as the experimental knowledge of himſelf by the analyſis of 


| his faculties, ſepararcly ˙ und redlueed to experithent. - 


In order to attain a more ſtriking and particular ts of i its 
utility, let him, but for a moment, imagine that all phyſiognomical - 
knowledge and ſenſation were loſt to the world. What confuſion, 

. what uncertainty, and abſurdity muſt take place, in millions of in- 

ſtances, among the aftions of men! What perpetual vexations muſt 

reſult from it.in the commerce of human life! and how infinitely: 

would probability, which depends upon a multitude of circum. 

Rances, more. or leſs ä perceived, e by! its priva- 82 
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tion ! and how many aftions Ig emer | es of 2 at * ortance 
Man, asg e to the will of Kis RT is ily defline 
to live in ſociety ; hence the knowledge of himſelf, and the analogy 


| of 1 it with reference to others, muſt be the ſoul of this intercourſe : 


— 


it is this which ſweetens the hours of life, renders us uſeful and 
agreeable to each other, and is to a certain degree indiſpenſably ne- 
ceffary to every individual. And how ſhall we, with greater 


eaſe and certainty, acquire this knowledge, than by the aid of re- 


ed obſervation, which is the baſis, forms the rules, and becomes 


the ſcience itſelf, of phyſiognomy, underſtood in its moſt extenſive 


ſenſe, ſince in ſo many of his ations 888 is W preI FINS. even 
to himſelf ? 


If we reflect a little upon the various details with which it is of 
importance to be acquainted, reſpekting the qualities of a man, as 
often as we are under the neceſſity of entering into any connection 
with him, of employing him, or of confiding i in him, what ſignify 
the vague terms, good or bad, ingenious or ſtupid, when Xa x ac- 
— with character is the n - am $7 


Man is "IVEY according to his 8 qualities, to be -ingenions 
or narrow -· minded, avaricious or profuſe, placid or paſſionate, phleg- 


matic or choleric: but if we have never {een him, how ſhall we 


_ mediately } with w 
9 modified, confirmed or contradifted to our wry 


and 


pronounce upon the kinds and degrees of goodneſs and genius, that 
the twa qualities which are aſcribed to him bear in relation to each 


other ? From whence.are we to ber our eee, but from his 


] 8 . 


The . Wecken . to 50 ho A es we are e able 


to enumerate; the term would always have a ſenſe, and a gradation 


infinitely indeterminate ; and our obſervations, and our mode of 


deducing conſequences om: them, would leave us for ever in un- 
certainty. But if on the contrary we ſee the man, if we particularly 
mark his figure, his movements, his geſtures, if we hear him ſpeak, 
what preciſion does 75 idea we had of him juſt before acquire im- 

frapidity is our judgment immediately com- 


% 


A ieee, 65 


and Aiſcernment 1 How much more accurate our information bes 
comes by this mode of judgment The points of fuitableneſs be- 
come plain, which before were but doubtful; but by his exterior, 
that, is as a phyſionomiſt, I immediately judge of the propriety of his 
charafter—3 Pk of the utility of phyſiognomy. 5 


phe th a2 8 


Alter that, let the Phyfionomiſ multiply De e * hold of 


te diſtinctions, make experiments, indicate ſigns, invent new _ 


terms for new obſervations, and learn to generalize his ideas; in 
ſhort, let him enrich and bring to perfection the phyſiognomical ſci- 
. ence, language, ſenſe, and the uſe and advantage of the ſcience will 
encreaſe with the progreſs. he makes, ; 


; * any man 5 himſelf a 1 4 pegs: a courtier, ; 
2 phyſician, a merchant, a friend, father, or huſband, and he will 


eafily conceiye the advantages which he, in his ſphere, may derive 
from phyſiognomical knowledge. For each of theſe ſtations, a ſe- 
parate treatiſe of might be compoſed, 


a. 


» 


| When we freak of the Fer thr of phyſiognomy, 50 muſt . | 


merely conſider that which, in the ſtricteſt or moſt confined ſenſe, 

may be termed ſcientific, or what it might ſcientifically teach. We 

_ ought rather to conſider it as combined with thoſe immediate con- 
ſequences which every endeavour to improve phyſiognomy will 


undoubtedly have, I mean the rendering of Wee * 
ſervation and ſenſation 188 . and acute. 


| 171 it be true that this es] is 9 to a 4 ſenſe of "WH 
and deformity, to a ſentiment of perfection and imperfection and 
were is the able writer upon phyſiognomy who will not increaſe. 

theſe feelings — how important, how extenſive, muſt be the advan- 


tages of phyſiognomy ! How does my heart glow at the ſuppoſi- 5 


tion that ſo high a ſenſe of the ſublime and beautiful, fo deep an 


abhorrence of the baſe and deformed, ſhall be excited ! that all the 


charms of virtue ſhall actuate the man who examines phy fiog- 
nomically the indications of riſing paſſion and heart- impelled 
motion! Accuſtomed henceforth to the immediate contemplation 


and ſentiment of the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of Vice, | 


1 charm nn . varied, yet conſtant, will 2 "RN 


* 
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tract us to every ching Which tends and contributes to the N 
tion of our nature. | 5 1 


1 denen will ever er be plug ſource of Acticats alt alia 

0 ſenſations; it is, as it were, 4 new optic diſcernment, which per- 

T1 *® ceives in the creation a thouſand traces of the divine wiſdom and 

oF | goodne(s, and which contemplates, in a new point of view, the ado. 

1 table AurHOR of human nature, who poſſeſſed the exquiſite and 

' Inexplicable {kill*to introduce fo much truth and ms \h into 
this * work of his hands. 


When the rat wid anprafiiſed eye 7 the Leah f 5 
ſuſpects nothing, the more experienced eye of the connoiſſeur diſ- 
_ cerns an inexhauſtible ſource of moral and intellectual pleaſure. He 
alone comprehends the moſt beautiful, the moſt eloquent, the leaſt 
arbitrary, the moſt invariable and energetic of all languages; the 
natural language of the heart and mind, of wiſdom and virtue, 


Y ſcious of their own native elocution. He diſcovers virtue through all 
the veils which obſcure and conceal her. With ſecret extacy the 
philanthropie phyſiognomiſt diſcerns thoſe internal motives, which 
would otherwiſe be only firſt revealed in the world to come. He 
diſtinguiſhes in characters what is original, from what is merely the 


dental. He who, hes fen man in wy language, judges of 
* moſt a n indeed. „ 1 


J am unable to e the ſatisfaction which I 3 feel,” 
when in the midft of a crowd of unknown perſons, I diſcover 
ſome who bear on their forehead, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 


deſtiny! When I ſee, entering into my chamber, a ſtranger, from 


diſcovers the triumph of reaſon; it is then that I rejoice in the 
pleaſure, utility, and depth of phyſiognomy ; one faculty is excited 
by another, and the ſoul is elevated and expanded ! All-gracious 
God, it is thy will that man ſhould derive happineſs from his fellow 
creatures | It is in theſe rapturous moments that 1 ought to write 


Ann of . e 


/ 


He learns to read it in the countenances of thoſe who are uncon- | 


effect of habit; and what is habitual, from that which is only acci- 


fon, the ſeal of the Divine approbation, and of a more exalted 


whoſe face integrity is reflected, and in whom the firſt appearance 
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412 IO ern ot 


n i che only 12 hich can tru y Galle "hearts; an FE che HE 
moſt durable and divine friendſhips y nor can friendſhip diſcover a 


more ſolid rock of foundation, than in the fair outline, the ow. 5 
features of certain expreſſive countenances. e 


e is alſo the hy foul jy wiſdom. - | While it i. | 
and exalts the pleaſures of ſociety, it admoniſhes the heart, at the 
| Came time, of the moment when it is proper to be filentor to ſpeak, 
to comfort or to REED to n or to e ee 5 

It may deems the Te of vice. Let the genius of 3 c 
nomy awake and exert its power, and we ſhall ſee thoſe little con- 
cealed hypocritical tyrants, thoſe grovelling miſers, thoſe epicures, 
thoſe cheats, who, under the cloak or maſk of religion, are its re- 
proach, branded with deſerved infamy. 'The eſteem, reverence, 
and love, which have hitherto been paid them by the deladed peo- 
ple, would periſh like autumnal leaves. The world would then be 
taught to conſider ſuch poiſoners of the welfare of mankind with 


proper regard; and that to pay any other attention meu contempt, 
Was little ſhort — idolatry” and blaſ phemy. | 


6. bb 


The utility of {KF Sogn wicht alone Furniſh matter 667 2 
large volume, were I to enumerate all its advantages. The moſt 
certain, and likewiſe one of the moſt conſiderable, of which is, that | 


| it ſupplies the painter, whoſe art is reduced to nothing, if not 5 


| founded on phyfiognomy. And the greateſt blefling derived from | 
it is, that of forming, guiding, and correcting the heart of man. | 
The particular obſervations which I ſhall have frequent opportu- 
nity to mention, will render this laſt benefit more and more ſen-. 
_fible. I ſhall only now add, to conclude this Fragment, what I 
have before hinted; the ſmall and ſcanty knowledge of this ſort 
which 1 have already acquired, and the exerciſe I have learned to 
give my phyſiognomical diſcernment, is every day of infinite uti- 
lity and indiſcribeable profit to me; and I can venture to add, it has 
been of almoſt indiſpenſable neceſſity ; nor could I poſſibly, without 
ſuch aid, have paſſed through life with the ſame degree of pleaſure. 
Without this aſſiſtance I muſt have been retarded in my career 

by obſtacles l haye, had the felicity and n to "Tur 
oe | 
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; I Tas 1 juſt hear ſome worthy charafter addreſs me thus, 
exclaiming, What are you doing? You, the profeſſed friend of 
« religion and virtue, of what endleſs evils are you not furniſhing - 

« the occaſion ? What! propoſe to teach men the happy art of 
e judging their brethern by the features of the face, by equivocal 
7 appearances ? Is not the rage for detecting, cenſuring, expoſ- 
« ing the failings of others, already too general? Is it the proper 
* taſk for an honeſt man to aſſiſt this evil propenſity, by teaching a 
method of drawing from the inmoſt receſſes of the heart the ſe- 
« erets, the thoughts, the infirmities, which lie there concealed? _ 


„ Behold what miſchief will be aſcribed to you and your book! | 
« This violent propenſity to judge, to approve, to condemn, en- 
« grofles in all parties wholly all their other faculties, and according 
4 to the uncharitable bias of their natures, extinguiſhes the laſt = 
& remains of PT and virtue in their W 5 
5 1 3 
_ And yet, you 2 5 the confidence 10 urge the an of the 
E ſcience, aſſerting, i it can teach men better to contemplate the 
4 beauty of virtue, the horrid deformity of vice; and by theſe 


— 


« means make men virtuous, and wnipire them with hatred to what is 
308 8 Of: 8 | 9 55 | rip wrong, 
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« wrong by the perceptton'of its external uglitteſs.· And tl 
0 be the conſequence of this enqulty ? Shall it not be that for her. 
appearance, and not the reality, of goodneſs, man all wilt tobe! | 
1 och That, vain as he alreatiy is, acting from the deſire of pri, 
and wiſhing only to appear what he ouglit determinately to ba, he 
1 will yet become more vairi, and will count the praiſe of men, not 
* by: words and deeds alone, but by aſſuretl looks, and counterfritec 
6 formb ? Would it not be better rather to wWenken this already 
« too powerful motive for human actions, and to ſtrengthen a bet - 
ef F to türn ths eyes inward; to teach actual improvement, 
Aid filent innogence, inſtead of inducing him to reaſon” on — 


| 5 
. Gütwward, fair — po of 225 or 8 cemtraty! hatetul 66s 8 
ver kicks dne re 5 5 weng 5 „%% oo Ts 
44 5 O42} * r "++ 8 BEA 52 N. 1x 7 825 #2 #8} | 


This achten is ene and is not Se deſtitute of the ap- 
12 pets of truth: but How eafy is the defence! Whak fatisfactien 
| do I feel in undertaking it, in reply" to thoſe whis/' bring forward 
theſe complaints from real ſolicitude about the intereſts of humanityj ; 
and; not from an affected ſenſibility, or rage for ſplehetic diſpute !' 
The charge is two-fold; cenſoriouſneſs, and vanity. I um charged 
with teaching men to ſlander each other, and to become hypocrites. 
In ather words that man, thrdugh my fault, will be more diſpaſed 
khan ever to judge and cenſure; than to approve; and that I con- 
tribute towards rendering him ſlill more vain than he is, and enoou- „ 
.. him * lng _— een eee Ae «id Hg ke La 
Soak CCC 
1 Wall anfirereatinafabth objeftions pass 2 . 
will undoubtedly believe me when J aſſure him: that E-have'fre« 
quently revolved in my own mind, and felt n hy 
| nne er ae ger ee, Roman uf «1. 
36 I 35/2855 185 0 "Fe ow 3 
. dh e poſible-abuſe: of: — . It is fel. 
od that no good thing. that no benefit, can be liable to abuſe til 
it firſt becomes productive of miſchief; nor is there any actual good 
which is not, at one time or other, the innocent cauſe of abuſe, _ 
But are benefits. for that reaſon o be rejected; and ſhall we there. 
ee that Fiery: men nien, ae „ 
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Al pitiable complaints concerning the poſſible, EST PTY or, if 


yon will inevitable, injurious effects, can only be allowed a cer- 


tain degree of weight. Whoever is juſt, will not fix his attention 
ſolely on the weak fide of the queſtion. + He will examine both 
„and not ſatisfy himſelf with calculating the evil alone: he 


will weigh the advantages alſo ; and if good preponderates, he will 


naturally rejoice; his conſcience will be at reſt, and he will endeas 
youre the 3 of his yours to prevent or avert the evil 


"In ordert to aſpire us with heroje brmneſs i in the proſecution of 
able enterprizes, which are not entirely exempted from a mix- 


ture of evil; and to raiſe us above the contemptible puſillanimity | 


which would deter us from the performance of great and good actions, 


on account of the incidental evils which may occur; let us turn our 


eyes to the Author of the greateſt bleſſing. Filled with the moſt 


tender and ſeraphic love for mankind; pacific without oſtentation, 
admoniſhing without auſterity. or arrogance; this was never 
theleſs the language he held during his abode upon the earth: 
© Think not I am come to e ee eu 1. ems ng te 
Baal e nen TION 
: Thus Vi deplared all the 8 eee e gkeit re- 
ſult from his miſſion; but he was not, for that, leſs firm and com- 
poſedd in the execution of his deſign: he foreſaw the diſtant eſfectęg 
of all his actions, and that the good muſt infinitely. preponderate. 
It is true, I muſt regret, without doubt, the abuſe and miſapplica- 
tion-which may be made of my work; but convinced that it will do 
much more good than harm, I am at peace within. I clearly 
foreſee, nor endeauour to conceal from myſelf, every diſadvantage, 
and in their utmoſt extent the pernicious effects, which will in all 
probability occur, at leaſt for a time; eſpecially in the earlier part of 
its exiſtence, and particularly among thoſe who content themſelves 
with but a SINGIN . of " 1 A or 


| divine. e eee 


Far PO ee theſe; inconyeniencies, 10 view OP m Te 
moſt diſadvantageous lights, as a powerful motive to endeavour, by 
the moſt unremitting efforts, to prevent them, and to render my la- 


bours in * uſeful as poſſible, In mort, ſo, far from 


* 


eng 


verre Fr bte eng M 17. 1 75 : 
g Intuit at the idea of the baneful effects which 1 foreſee, 


I continually keep every defect of the ſcience in view, that 1 may 
exert all my powers to render it as harmleſs and as profitable "as 


poſſible; nor can this proſpect of probable abuſes attendant on every 


. noble; on every divine work, induce me to deſiſt; being, as I 3 at 
each ſtep, more firmly convinced that my undertaking i: is commend. 
able and, good in itſelf; and that T am labouring to effect an excel- 


lent purpoſe; that every man who reads my book with any degree 


of attention will be rather profited by the peruſal than otherwiſe, 


unleſs he has the corrupteſt of 1 775 in e e the beſt 


rd e er WIE a bas ae gd, 


Thus far * what I had to hay in W now | 00 2 
more eee examination of the Hirt e e 4 abc 


* % 2 *E: * © 4 7 


I am either a teacher of necron 
an occult ſcience of difficult inveſtigation, the ſecret” of which'T 


might have concealed, and which when known would do more 
miſchief than good, and therefore for that reaſon be dangerous to 
' publiſh. I do but teach a ſcience which is univerſally diffuſed, is 


level to eyery capacity, with which every man is acquainted, and 
| ſtare my feelings, 1 obſervations, coticluſions, and theircon- 
| 8 8055 TM | 20 


Let it 0 be revelicaicd, that the SA e Gerede are 68. 
Kigned to unfold the internal; that every ſpecie of human know- 
ledge would ſoon ceaſe, were we once to loſe the faculty of judging 
of the interior from the exterior; that every man, without excep- 
tion, poſſeſſes to a certain degree phyliognomical diſcernment; 


that he is as certainly born with it, if perfectly formed, as he is with - 


two eyes in his head, Alſo let it never be forgotten, that in every 

- aſſembly, in every kind of intercourſe and fociety, men always 

Form a judgment from the phyſionomy, either founded on ob- 
| ſcure ſenſations, or on obſervations more diſtinR, according as their 
judgment is more or leſs clear; that it.is well known, though phyſiog- 
nomy were never to be reduced to a regular ſyſtem, yet molt men, in 
proportion as they have mixed with the world, derive ſome 230 from 


K's | their 


omaney, dor die propagatie of 


% VAVATERS PHY SIOONOMY» 
[their knowledge of mankind, and » on that. account n | 


ted, long before "this phy Fins «Sy, in gation and before. I 
os: ought of publiſhing my FOOD 1% bel eg 

= we ey therefore, of backing men. to abet ch ee as „ 
clear and diftinQ, inſtead of thoſe which, are confuſed ; of judging 
clearly, and with refined ſenſations, inſtead of raſhly. hazarding 
random opinions, and. expoſing them to the danger of pronouncing 

erreneons Aeeiſſons, would it not be better to perfect their ſkill, to 
- preſcribe rules of prudence, to employ the voice of humanity, and 

the example of the moſt experienced phyſionomilt, to render them 
ixcumipet in deciding as often as the conſequences could poſhbly 
become hurtful ? Would the attainment. of. this object, I repeat it, ; 


be ſo very great a calamity ? Whether this can be1 * I leave * 
the 1 to determine. 1 


Andebere: Lanoke 4 flemadeclazation:onhorver rejeftmy falu- | 


gary;admonitions; whocyer, refuſes, in contradiQion t9 the reaſons 


nd examples which 1 produce, to acknowledge. that it is poſſible 

or him to be muſtaken in ! his deciſions ; 31 Whoever takes pleaſure i a 
Fins evil thoughts of his brother, f in diffuſing the erronegys 

| mae of him, and ir in deſtroying his Jeputation; ren- 

S 12 t participation; my ſoul ſhall. not 

5 EY i $ ai de dae 115 day when every evil action ſhall 

be brought to light and puniſhed ; in the day when Eternal Juftice 


* inſlict a double uniſhment on e, have indulged them- 
f ba in N ned e ra e their neigh: 


x 


1 bel 951 may Ae d ah tber en few n 
ers, 


been "previouſly 9 55 to pry, into t the concerns 0 


21 to form malignan ents, . Will begin at the era 5 
e © em: 985 abominable Hes. TEN ne 8 9p 


n 


442 15 


"Without an occafion fupnilhed by phyſio 1 how many are 
dere 285 ſufteme 5 tis to Judge and an riticiſe Her,! both in 


18.1 22 — 
"pnva 
: WS? | & «x 
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private and in public; to make malicious comments on ot is 
done, and what is not done; on qualities which men do or da 
not poſſeſs; on their intentions, and What may be expected from 
them; on the faults of their character, of their heart, and other 
ſpecies of detraction too many to enumerate ! Vet ſuch ate the 
common topics of obſervation and malevolence, in which our uſeful 
and innocent ſcience of mae no manner of concern. 


ravarn xs ,P,.8Y$10G no ur. | 


"Nt 55 in 75 Pa, is the 8 of thoſe raſh i mfoundec 
deciſions which are pronounced on the underſtanding, and chiefly 
on the heart and charaftter of a man ? An anecdote which has been 

diſcovered and divalged ;- perhaps a ſeries of actions, ſeveral littie 
particularities; hut. vrhich are retailed as perfectly authentic. Al- 

lowed; but let us enquire à little, whether een of nnen = 

. refisco on a n e 0 8 28 


e al me, eech ah ee - <a nother un Ty 
4 third ſuſpicious ' Granted: but was the A accurately related 

to you? This happens much ſeldomer kan you imagine Wert 
you informed of every circumſtance which had Aale in che 
caſe? Are you well informed upon all che motives.which produce 
the action? * Strange! you know neither cireumſtances 


nor motives, d vet e yu 8 8 N hl gi gh ths 1 
tion! + | 


— 9 I { 


=? Aral 


= | would rather wiſh to have, as the aun of x 
tions on man, the phy ſionomy of his e "bis whole figure, his 
deportment and geſtures; à baſis infinitely. more ſolid than à fali- 
tary act, detached from a ſeries, and from conneftwecircumſtances. 
Wie ſay, „ That man is faid to be violent and pallianate.” How | 
do we know it? By his actions.— Very well; ot, cites we met that 5; 
very man, and am ſtruck with the gentleneſs and modeſty v I 
his face, and the whole of his behaviour." I perceive him mild; 
but lively and capable of being provoked;—and let me obſerve by 
the way, that he who poſſeſſes no itxitability is not a man; nee 
cher is his gentleneſs a virtue. I conſider this man deen 
deer ee. ee a announces a ps pag a6} 
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Eager in che purſait of characteriſtir knowledge, 1 overlook no 

| eircumflance tending to clear up the facts which have given riſe to 
this imputation ; and I find ſimply, that ſome unguarded expreſ. 

fions have eſcaped him: On what occaſion? Alas ! He was pro- 
voked beyond bearing, by the inſolent pretenſions of a brutal and 

Haughty man. Phyſiognomy has in this very inſtance recon- 

a ciled me to the perſon in queſtion, and has repreſented him to 
me in a very . light from that in which wa 15 and dr 
had n him. 

Abet is ene of. being an economical 1 * . 2 

Large fortune is penurious in the higheſt degree in his table, furni 
ture, and apparel. He is repreſented as carrying his parſimonious 
| temper to the greateſt exceſs; he is reported almoſt to deny himſelf 
| the common neceſſaries of life, and regrets the moſt trifling ex- 
pence. I ſhrug up my ſhoulders at this report; I meditate in 
filence, not being able to reconcile that ſordid paſſion with the no- 
ble and graceful air of his face, and the natural frankneſs and open- - 
neſs of his manners: but my aſtoniſhment ceaſes ſoon after, when 
1 learn that this worthy man, whom the whole town is thus ſcanda- 
louſly degrading as a miſer, obſerves this rigid œconomy, only in 
order to relieve, from the preſſure of conſiderable debts, a father | 
formerly in good credit, but at preſent under diſagrecable eircum- b 
* from the effects of extravagance and gaming. ol 
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Nor were "A Phyfiognomiſts Who ſaid once upon a certain 
occaſion, © Behold that Jew ; he has not the leaſt reſpect for the 
4 legiſlature, or his ſuperiors; he ſcourges the people, who have done 
« him no injury, with whips ; he goes feaſting wherever he is in- 
« vited, and makes merry 3 he is a miſchief-maker : and lately he 

4 was heard to ſay to his intimate followers, I am not come to /end 
1 geace, but a fevord”” What a judgment is here, from a partial 
view of the actions of Chriſt ! But obſerve his phyſiognomy, not as 
he has been depicted by Raphael, but by Holbein, only, and if you 
have the ſmalleſt phyſiognomical ſenſations, ſay, with what cer- 
tainty of conviction will you pronounce a judgment immediately 
the reverſe ! You will find that theſe very accuſations, ſtrong as 
they ſeem in ſelection, are accordant to his * character, and 
worthy the Saviour of the world. | 4 
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1 we did but conſider how much phyſiognomy 3 to the 
| afl eye, with what, certainty it ſpeaks, how perfect a picture it 


gives of him who ſtands open to its inſpection; we ſhould moſt aſ- 
ſuredly, not have more, but leſs, to fear, from its deciſions: 


when the ſcience ſhall have triumphed over the prejudices of the 
narrow and. ſhallow part of mankind, and when it ſhall have be- 


come more general, and ſhall have taught ſuperior accuracy to the | 
feelings of men, the good may rejoice that nature has placed an in- 
dex and criterion in the human countenance, whereby infallible 


" may. be abſolutehy drawn from outward appearances. 


* Finally, let us * Wen Mae 'F ow hs Gn Uiſcovers 
to the ſkilful eye, with what abſolute certainty it ſpeaks, how perfect 


a picture it gives of all who ſtand open to its experienced ſcrutiny; 
and we ſhall, moſt af have leſs to. APR + from. its geen | 


en aud. 
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it will render men vain, and teach them to aſſume à plauſible ap- 
pearance; thus encouraging vanity, by holding out the temptation 


to man of arms TOTO, merely to ov ge his external =» 


pearance. > 


However it may be remarked, that © we are fallen in evil days,” 
and that the habitual wickedneſs of the world will take advantage 
of every thing, however ſacred ; yet it muſt be obſerved, that this 


argument is applicable only to an ideal, and innocent, and not 


do an aftual, and wicked world, like this in which we live. 


The men whom you would reform are not children, who are 
good and know not they are ſoz but men, who muſt, from experi- 
ence, learn to diſtinguiſh beben good and evil; men who, to be- 
come perfect, muſt necęſſarily be taught their own noxious, and 
conſequently their own beneficent, qualities, Let, therefore, the 
deſire of obtaining approbation from the good, act in concert with 
- the impulſ ſe to goodneſs, Let this be the graduatory riſe, or rather 
A the ſupport, to zottering virtue: permit man to acknowledge and 
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when he perceives his features improved in proportion ad his heurt 
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bel, that God marks vice wich deſormity, and adorns virtue with 
inexprefble charms ;—ſufftr him to enjoy a ſentiment of delight} 


is ennobled. Inform him; only, that to be good, from vain motives; 
is not actual goodneſs, But vanity; that the ornaments of vanity will 
ever be inferior and ignoble; and that the true e beauty, Which is vir“ 
tne, is to be attained only 250 virtue e * this 7 Y 
r et exert mpted Sony Moron? 52 5 
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Bebel che hoes g A the eye a hi | fins det} e hai | 
unhappily ſtrayed from the path of virtue; and who, in his glaſs, | i 
or perhaps the mournful look of a diſcerning phyſi ognomical friend, | 
reads his own degradation. Perhaps educated in the greateſt ſchool of 
buman nature, the world, he has ſtudied the fineſt form of the greats. 
eſt maſters, Suffer his tears to flow. Emulation is rouſed 3 and 
he thenceforth determines to become a more worthy ornament o 
God's creation: he deplores his miſconduct, and inſtantly vows | 
to repair it; he aſpires at becoming virtuous, and in time actually 
arrives at the utmoſt e of e wn to Which OL can 
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? :  $CIENC CES the leaſt nan arts the moſt nag ow common, 
appear difficult when in their infancy, as long as they are taught 
only by words or writing, and before experience and daily prac- 
tice have rendered them familiar. What numerous dangers and 
85 difficulties might be ſtarted againſt all the daily enterprizes of men, 
were it not undeniable that they are performed with facility] 
Hao might not the poſlibility of making a watch, and ſtill more a 
| watch to wear in a ring, or of failing over che vuſt dbeun, and of 
numberleſs other arts and inventions, be diſputed;/did-we not bes . 
hold them conſtantly praftiſed? How many arguments likewiſe 
might be urged againſt the practice of phyſic ! und though ſome of 
them may he unanſwerable, how many are the reverſe} How 
many difficulties are in the way of every project or invention! and 
yet it is poſlible to prevent Nee gs part the 1 my 
we re en 5702.1 „ eee eee 


+ 


We ought never to decide 3 niet 3 exa- 
mining reſpecting the poſſibility, the eaſe, or difficulty, of what we 
have never tried. The eaſieſt thing imaginable may be difficult to Es 

one who has not, by trials often repeated, acquired t the power of Fer: 
forming it; whereas, the greateſt difficulties vaniſh before exerti on 
and perſeverance - and why may not phyſiognomy, like every ocher 
ſtudy, receive improvement, acquire fixed principles, and gradually 
become a regular ſcience; and thus overthrow the ſpecious reaſon- 
ings of i its AE toner utter confuſion, and dilgracer 
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For my own part, I have made the experiment, and am able to 
ſay at leaſt ſomething upon the ſubject. I, who of twenty qualifi- 
cations requiſite to the character of a phyſionomiſt, can ſcarcely 
claim one as my on, and labouring under many diſadvantages ; 
ſhort-fightedneſs to a degree; want of leiſure in the midſt of a thou. 
ſand other cares; little or no patience; no Kkill in the art of de- 

ſign; very little knowledge of the world; a profeſſion, which fur- 
niſhes me indeed with many opportunities of knowing mankind, 
but which employs me toocloſely to admit of a regular and conneQ. 
ed courſe of ſtudy; very ſuperficial knowledge of anatomy; a 
want of acquaintance with the reſources of languages, and the ex- 
tent and propriety of terms, which are to be gained only by an ex- 
tenſive and well-digeſted peruſal of the beſt authors, and eſpecially 
the epic and dramatic writers of all nations and ages. All theſe 
obſtructions, I ſay, are great obſtacles in the way of improve- 
ment! Nevertheleſs, ſcarce a day paſſes but I find my early 

- obſervations ed. and am..able to make ſome new- diſco- 

veries, or to acquire ſome important axiom. in the ſcience of phyſi, 
onomy. ed N = 9 5 . ns | . 


Notwithſtanding the various ſhapes which the artificial com- 
merce of the world induces mankind to wear, yet every where we 
ſee nature diſcover herſelf naked to the eye of careful obſervation; 
for let a man be ever ſo little verſed in the art of obſerving and 
comparing, provided he has got into the path which nature herſelf 
has traced, though his ſources of knowledge were inferior even 
to mine, yet would he daily advance a few ſteps, amidſt all the 
difficulties which, without e will conſtantly i on every, 
fide. 


Hive m * a man ch en 3 our 1 ? 5 cities hs 
moſt inconfiderable, there is a perpetual concourſe; we there con- 
tinually meet with perſons of different, or even of entirely oppoſite, 
characters; many of theſe characters are known to us, independent 
of the ſcience of Phyſionomy; yet we pronounce with decided cer- 

tainty, that one is beneficent, another hard- hearted; ſome change - 
able, ot others ſuſpicious; this man, we ſay, i is ſprightly, that eon- 
trated, or J this is generous and open, the other is moroſe, 


ſevere, 
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PEE intraQable, avarieious: their faces differ as much ag TI 
characters; and to determine, to deſcribe, or delineate the :differ- 


ences of their phyſionomies, is more difficult than to ſettle the ab- 


ſolute lines which conſtitute the nen 255 mn am 
racters. e | 75. ONT 7 | + 254; 36 Four 


But as al 2 * — Ws 55 PR, ws 
realities, or the ſuppoſed want of them, ſo this art implies there 
being ſuch a power in nature, or that ſuch a power would be 


uſeful to mankind; and indeed the utility of the thing itſelf is 4 


ſtrong preſumptive proof of its exiſtence ſomewhere ; becauſe to 
none, but atheiſtical and narrow- minded men, are there any defi- 
ciencies in nature. The difficulty is to trace it out with ſuch preci- 


ſion and exactneſs, as will exclude much of that conjecture and ſur- 
miſe, which has hitherto impeded the progreſs of this uſeful ſcience; 


for nothing can be more arbitrary than determinations founded up- 
ON mere imagination, becauſe it has not: one property reducible to 
experience. To remedy this evil, I ſhall endeavour to place this 


ſcience upon a better foundation, ſtill retaining the object of 2 


an as the principal object of bong uit. 


This 108 * caſe, is it credible whats nature can hah dn 


hue language fo unintelligible, or even-ſs difficult as ſome pretend? 
How can ſhe have given to the eye and the ear the power of percep- 


tion, nerves, an internal ſenſe ; yet have left the language of ſur- 
faces incomprehenſible? ſhe who made ſound for the ear, and the ear 


for ſound; ſhe, who teaches man ſo early in life to ſpeak, and to 


underſtand language; ſhe, who created light for the eye, and the 
eye for light; who has expreſſed the internal diſpoſitions of man, 


his faculties, his propenſities, his paſſions, under forms varied with- 
out end, who has given him a ſenſe, an inſtinct and a ſentiment ca- 
pable of catching and holding the relations which ſubſiſt between 
 whatis viſible and inviſible. Could ſhe have ſubjected him to an 
impoſſibility of gratifying, in this reſpe&, the neceſlity he is under, 
the ardor he feels, to make new additions to his ſtock of knowledge? 


Has ſhe not diſcloſed to his penetrating and curious eye; myſte- 
ries much more profound, but much leſs uſeful and leſs eſſential to 
ſociety ? ? Has ſhe not taught him to trace the path of comets, and | 
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hand, aud diſcovered to kim through its tubes the fatclites er 
the planets? Has ſhe not endowed him with a capacity of cal- 


culating che eclipſes many ages before their arrival? and conld 
this; careful and tender mother have preſented infuperable ob- 


ſtacles to thoſe of her children, who, enamoured of truth and hu- 


manity, take pleaſure in contemplating the glory of the Moſt High, 
diſplayed in the maſter- piece of his creation ? What! ſhall things 
of no real utility be rendered eaſy ? and inſurmeuntable diffcul- 
ties be oppoſed only in caſes n to us are Gio moſt . 
Fm ot Gait gs 


de 0 — man 5 ariſe to mee wüsbenty, pre- | 
ſenting iſelf to thy view under a thouſand different appearances--- 
Come, and borrow light from a ſource inexhauſtible Open thine 


eyes to the blaze of truth, and ſhake off thy indolence : fear no ob- 


ſtacle, for it is written, „ Search, and ye ſhall find; knock, and 
ye ſhall enter.“ What is difficult Will becbthe eaſy, provided 
you are convinced of its dee, 1 IVE pre, _ ee 


| en oh (ARK 


All the 3 8 for this 3 important ar pci is, firſt 
to be ſenſible on the one hand of the high conſequence of being 


well acquainted with mankind ; and on the other to be firmly per- 


ſuaded that the object is in a certain degree, and in a great meaſure, 


- attainable: with this double. conviction, what at firſt appeared 


difficult, or impoſſible, will ſoon become plain, eaſy, and practica- 
ble. Analyſing is the great ſecret of proceeding with certainty in 
any branch of knowledge whatever. Take the ſeparate parts, and 


examine them carefully, compare them often, view them in every 


poſſible light, and then contemplate the aſſemblage, and you will 
bnd yourſelf nearer the centre of truth, than a whole life ſpent in 
only confidering the ſuperficies. Advance in this manner from object 
to object, beginning writh the ſimpleſt, and the eaſieſt, parts, and be 
aſſured of ſucceſs. The attainment, if ever you reach the ſummit, 
muſt be accompliſhed progreflively: begin with the firſt ſtep, pro- 
ceed to the ſecond, and ſo gradually on to all the reſt, only Sg 
ere to omit no . e g ever fo trifling 1 in A e 


. All a are more or leſs ſurrounded with diffculties; d is is 
it any wonder that phy Oy ſhould be hedgedround with 2 
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prejudices againſt the Pers : ” e ſhall 0 chat perſerering 
attempts, and well-directed endeavours, will not in time remove 
every veil between us and nature and truth, and elucidate and 
bring to perfection every important diſcovery, which the revela- 


tion and manifeſtation of interhal cialis nun external ap- 
pearances? _- | 


* 
— ES CE — 2 


Further on, when I come to explain the method which is, per- | \ | 
haps, moſt favourable to the ſucceſsful proſecution of the ſtudy of | 
\ phyfiognomy, the attentive reader will he enabled to judge for him- 
| ſelf, whether it is impoſſible, or even ſo difficult, as many pretend, _ 

to ſecure a footing, and to make a proficiency in this ſcience. _ 
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UPON PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISCERNMENT. 


BY Phyfiognomical diſcernment, I mean the ſenſation ahd the 
conjectures which certain phyſionomies produce, from which we 
form a judgment of the moral character which they announce, of 
the interior of the man whoſe face or portrait we examine. This 
phyſiognomical ſentiment is very general; more ſo than may be at 
firſt imagined; for there is not a man, nor an animal, but what 
has received a phyſiognomical judgment, as well as eyes to fee. 
Every one experiences different ſenſations, conformably to the dif- 
ference of the phyſionomies which excite them. Every figure 
leaves impreſſions, which one diſſimilar would not have produced. 


However various the impreſſions which may be made on differ- 
ent ſpectators by the ſame object; however contradictory the judg- 
ments formed reſpecting one and the ſame figure; there are hows 
ever certain determined lines, certain traits, on which all mankind, 


ũdeots and inſane alone excepted, pronounce the ſame deciſion, and 
which they will arrange in the ſame claſs; juſt as all men, how- 
ever different in general their opinions and their judgments with 
reſpect to the reſemblance of the ſame portrait, will unanimouſly 


agree, that . ſuch a portrait is ſtriking, and very much reſembles the 
1 e or Wat it is not in the leaſt like it,” A hundred proofs 


might 
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might be produced in ſupport of che univerſality of this phyſiog- 8 


nomical ſentiment; but it will be ſufficient to bring forvrard a fer 


of them, to eſtabliſh the poſition beyond diſpute, >®.©5 5799107 * 


1 ſhall not here repeat what: has been already Adummeed veſpeet- 


ing the general and conſtant practice of judging the interior from 
the exterior; but only add, that nothing more is neceſſary, than to 


pay attention, for a few days, to what we hear, or read, reſpe&ing 


the human character, in order to collect phyſiognomical deeifions 


pronounced by the very adverſaries of the ſcĩience. * I read chat 


« in his eyes. It is juſt ſufficient to ſee, him to gueſs what he would = 
* be at. That map has the looks of a troubleſome fellow. He 


« has the air of an honeſt man. I expect every thing good from 


* that face. Thoſe eyes promiſe nothing favourable. ' Probity is 
« depicted in his looks, I would give him eredit merely on ac- 
count of his appearance. There is ſomething amiable and en- 
* paging in that man's face. If that man deceives me I will truſt 
nobody hereafter. He has an air of eandour ſpread over his 


face. I diſtruſt that ſmiling countenance. He dares not look 
& you right in the face,” Even anti- phyſiognomiĩcal decifions con- 
firm, as exceptions, the univerſality of the ſentiment for which I 
contend.— His phyſionomy is againſt him. I could not have 
66 ee ee ee eeepc e He er fe e ee 


17 we el 1 Ys every W Aan js * refined a 
diflembling politician down to the very dregs of the people, who 
being plainer have leſs artifice, we ſhall find the judgment they pro- 
nounce on the perſons with whom they are connected is entirely 
derived from phyſiognomical diſcernment. This is a ſentiment 
Which has ſuch an influence upon the manner of thinking, that 
even without an acquaintance with the word Phyfionomy, Ms in- 
tirely judge of internal qualities by external appearances. 


us ehrt L have, for ſome time paſt, had S8 0 oppor· + 


tunities of making; and among thoſe who have furniſhed me with 


it, there are many who do not ſo much as know that I am wiltipg - 
upon tho ſubject, TRY FP BERNE fora © firma-, 
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tion of my aſſertion, that men in general are more ar leg guided, 


=> without being conſcious of ants = on; (AC 
| Perception, lin bu Ned £6612] | A e 


© There is WTI — of che univerſality of this obſcure rdibep= 
Gon, Which indicates to us the diſtinction of internal characters, 
from the obvious differences of external ſigns. This proof, no leſs 
Kriking, though not ſufficiently known, is taken from the great va- 
riety of phyſiognomical terms which have found their way into all 


: languages, and are in uſe among all nations; from the great num- 
| 2 3 moral dee KN which are, in GEL r and abſs 


Y 


” to 8 this edak, would his an Wee Puk. 
folk. It might in the inveſtigation become a ſource of new and 


important obſervations reſpecting the genius of language, and aſſiſt 


iin firing the true ſenſe of words. Neither does it appear to me 
_ Impoſſible/to make an advantage of phy ſiognomical proverbs, by 


forming a judicious collection; but I do not here pretend to the ne- 


deſſary erudition for ſuch a taſk ; the execution of it would in- 
\ terfere with my other indiſpenſable occupations. But ſtill J am 
fully perſuaded; that aſucceſsful appeal might be made in favour of 


this ſcience, to that multitude of phy ſiognomical touches, charac- 


ters, traits, and deſcriptions, which we ſo frequently meet with in 


the poets, and which are ſo well calculated to intereſt every reader 
of ne and ne Who e n loves his fellow-creatures, 


Ge 


* 


If we et the epics and dramatiſts, what a fund of ee Fe 
mical obſervations are there not every where interſperſed In Ho- 
mer, Klopſtock, Virgil, Shakeſpear, Moliere, and Boileau, you will 
find throughout phyſiognomical paſſages, ſtriking repreſentations of 


man, full of truth and energy, in which the poet, by deſcribing the 


features, attitudes, and figures of his characters, unfolds, according 


to his ſcheme, the full meaſure of their moral aer and the 


Sn ip which, they are placed . . 
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Bat to 5 70 che firſt fabjea of this "ge wing and to * 2 
ching farther upon phyſiognomical terms, I ſhall . two in- 
Rances only, i in proof of my 22 aflertion. 


great meaning. While they convey the idea of a well-regulated 
mind, they emphatically expres at the ſame time the attitude and 


ber in its proper place, a figure erect, a firm ſtep, advancing directly, 
and with = intrepidity inſpired by virtue, to its Proper object. 


BRUTES. 


moſt accurately, and minutely too, what aſſes 3 in the interior of the 
bop _ 4 hs r OY | . 


1 . 
1 3 r * n 
74+ 27; £ 12 18 » . * . * 9 * 4 


beides it. is not 8 che aſpett of- the Maine 885 which 


drawings, and even fimple lines. It is extremely doubtful to me, 


Lad — * * 


and ] make a queſtion of it. Whether tliere is one man in the world, 
incapable of catching the expreſſion and the ſignifieation of an hun- 


at firſt, WR e r. at pag after ag Fo lied thens once ex- 
HO" | 


A 6 - * 6 p 9 
24 5 4 „ ; 
TIE; : * ** 


3 I 3 hich Fark * groupe here before us, 


Vprightucls, and moral xefttade, are words of 8 Aden and 


gait natural to the perſon; an attitude which exhibits every mem 


a aps is not lefs Sede Whoever invented that 
term had a thorough perſuaſion that the forchead and eyes expreſs . 


-rouſes the phyſiognomical ſenſe; it can exerciſe itſelf on pictures, 


dred, perhaps of the combination of many hundred lines; if not 5 


I do not think there is one that does not fhock our ur phyſiognomical 3 
feelings: they are all vulgar or contemptible, and the reader muſt 


* be inattentive indeed, who diſcovers not in them tlie expreſs and 
of e n nl ee e and brawlity2" 1 

5 | Thus far L e and explained —— of ply | 
5 eee diſcernment. At another opportunity, I ſhall have oc- 
on cafion to reſume this ſubject, and to * of this er N Au rp 
5 of tho apts: | worth 80 | 

9 ver. 1 Ge | RIS » 8 
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EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH THE 
SCIENCE' OF PHYSIONOMIES- PRESENTS. 


| | T HIS Lecture might han: bog the longeſt in the whole work, 


had I been inclined to bring forward all the difficulties I foreſee ; 


_ nevertheleſs, I ſhall make it the ſhorteſt. - A volume larger than 


mine would not be ſufficient to enumerate the difficulties in which 
this ſcience is involved. All the objections which have been raiſed 
againſt it, whether well or ill founded, prove to me, at leaſt, that 


thoſe difficulties are. generally: nnn. 


But, 1 frac, the truth 18, chat the an of the ſcience have 
not produced all the objections which they might; nor could I ever 
have imagined that all their combined efforts would have col- 
lected ſo many difficulties as the philoſophical phyſionomiſt finds he 
has to encounter the moment he enters upon his reſearches, A 
thouſand times have I felt myſelf intimidated by their number and 


variety; and as many times have I been tempted to abandon the 
© proſecution of a ſtudy ſo hemmed round with objections: but, on 


the other fide, I have always becen reanimated and encouraged to 


proceed, by certain ſolid and poſitive obſervations, which I had 
already collected, and which I found eſtabliſhed by athouſand con- 


curring experiments, without a ſingle evidence to contradigt them. 
| | pe . T 
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| This W me to proceed with reſo- 
lution through that part of my work which preſented the moſt oppo- 
ſition; calmly neglecting ſuch as I then found inſurmountable, till 
I found an opportunity of elucidating them, or diſcovered the 
means of reconciling ſo many apparent contradictions. This the 


reader muſt conſider as the beſt reaſon for the many deviations K 
have made. | 


Among mankind, we daily meet with 1 = & _ 
greateſt adepts at creating and foreſeeing endleſs and inſuperable 
difficulties in every ſubject, even the eaſieſt and moſt fimple. This 
talent ſome may admire ; but I would beg leave to decline their 
friendſhip, ſhould they ever be diſpoſed to wiſh for mine, They 
may conſider themſelves as the ſalt of ſociety ; I am ſure they 
cannot be its food. The reader will excuſe my making the remark 
in this place; I ſhall immediately return to my ſubject— The 

difficulties which beſet phyſiognomy; and they ſhall not detain me 
long, however numerous they may be, as it is not my intention, in 
this place, to anſwer all the objections raiſed by the endleſs cavils ö 
of weak minds againſt the ſcience. I ſhall introduce the moſt ma- 


terial of them in their proper place during the MO of the work, 
and anſwer them as I proceed. | 


| Befides, the character of the 65Bowbdnlt which x ſhall very 
ſoon treat of, will oblige me to reſume the ſubject; and therefore 
I may be allowed to be conciſe, as moſt of the difficulties in queſ- 
tion chiefly affect the ſame object. I mean here the great delicacy * 
of an infinite number of features and characters, or the impoſſibi. 
lity of expreſing and a certain N feelings and 


obſervations. | 


The Je ne ſeai quoi manner will he beſt underſtood by the thi 
ing obſervation. It is inconteſtgbly certain, that the {lighteſt dif. 
ſimilitudes, ſuch as the eye of à novice can ſcarcely diſcern, often 


| expreſs very different characters. The ſequel of this work will exe 


hibit proofs of it in almoſt every page. In many caſes, the moſk 
inconſiderable depreflion or eleyation, the lengthening or ſhorten. 
ing of a line, were it but a fingle hair's breadth, the ſmalleſt de- 
rangeanent or — will a gs alter a face, and the _ 


— 
* 
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\ 


; fron of a character To be convinced of this, only attempt to 
| | « trace the ſame face in profile, five or ſix times by the ſhade, and 
3% every time with all poſſible accuracy; ; then compare your opera- 
3} tion after they are reduced, and you will find that although you 
| have called in mathematical aſſiſtance, your 1 wilt not "De 
_ altogether exactly in every part alike. . 


* * 1 1 
6 65% : & 


The unavoidable differences which appear in theſe repreſenta- 


. tions of the ſame face, demonſtrate, more than any thing, the im- 
RB X poſſibility of preciſion, even when the molt certain method of 
ES catching the likenefs is obſerved; and yet, for the reaſons alledged, 

bo effential to the feience of phy fionomies i is that preciſion ! It 
=_ - - will frequently happen that the ſeat of character, at leaſt in part, 


WS 4 
* 
8 
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11 ſhall be ſo concealed, and involved, as to become apparent only in 
17 certain ſituations of the face, which are perhaps but rarely prefent- 
1 5 ä ed, and that theſe fugitive indications ſhall diſappear, before they 
iy | have produced a ſufficient impreſſion. And, ſhould the impreſſion 


— 


1 de ever ſo lively, it is very poſſible that the trait which produced it 
13 may be very difficult, and next to impoſſible to hit by the pencil, n 
= 55 much leſs 4 che raver, or be tranſlated and fepreſented by Words. 


_—_— 


The 9 may be the caſe, when' the ens are a and 

| in ſome ſort diſtinctive and certain. Of this kind there are many, 

"2 Which are neither to be explained nor imitated ; many which are 
| almoſt beyond the graſp of imagination itſelf: they can better be 
felt than conceived or expreſſed. , For example, who is capable of 

deſcribing the look of love? the foft emotion of ſenſibility diffuſing 

happineſs around ? ? the dawn, or the decline of defire and hope ? 

the delicate traits of a calm, pure, and diſintereſted tenderneſs ? 

that precious inſtinct of a noble mind, which, under the veil of 

humility, ardently prefſes forward to the relief of wretchedneſs, to 

the communication of felicity; and whoſe unbounded e e 

Claſps i in its embrace not only the preſent generation but poſterity 2 


Where i is the artiſt able to delineate all the ſecret emotions which 
are concentrated in the eye of the defender or the. adverſary of 
truth? of the friend or the. enemy of his country ? Who is the painter 
capable of repreſenting the piercing glance of. genius, as it darts 


from object to W z as it PRE, ſk 22 irreſiſtibility vl”. 
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lightning ;%as it irradiates, dazzles, and with the rapidity of thoug 
aſſumes at pleaſure a robe of light, or ſhrowds itſelf in darkneſs? 
Can the image of fire be conveyed in the colour of :India-ink, or 
the expreſſion of life by clay or oil ? It is with phyſionomy, as with 
Every other object of taſte, from the moſt -groſsly material up ta 
the moſt delicately refined, from the phyſical reliſh of our ordinary 
food, up to the moral ſenſe of the ſublimeſt truths; we feel, but arg 
gas 4-101 or ä fully, our Is e | 


2 % i g ; 


How nes is expreſſion in the allowing fines * i! 


Love, CHER wrath, and ele to Waden ink i 
* Deſpair, and ſecret ſhame, and conſcious thouglt 
Of inborn worth, his lab'ring foul oppreſs d. Dd 
Ee "BUT in his © tt and as Fr 5 8 255 breaſt,” © „ 


+ | 
3% o 


By how many accidents, =P or more Corti, pars 3 
25 moral; by how. many ſecret circumſtances, changes, paſhons 3 ; by 3 
how many varieties, in reſpect of dreſs and attitude, not to mention 
the inceſſant play of light and ſhade ; may the moſt expert artiſt 
be led. into an error, and made to ſee a face in a falſe point of 
view !=or, to expreſs myſelf more accurately, how eaſily may an 
erroneous judgment be impoſed upon us, through ſuch means, re- 
ſpecting a particular 950 and its ene expreſſion of tha. 
racter! | . 1 


How poläble i. is it, hon, to bl e in the eſſential oa 
of character, and to adopt, as the baſis of our Weinen and * 
ment, what! is purely accidental! De hh | 


i. Sore are has obſerved, Wes 10 The i ſenſible man in cer 
« tain moments of languor has a perfect veſemblance to a change- 
„ling. To be ſure he is right, if nothing be taken into conſider- 
ation but the actual poſition for'the n e of Ns n n 2 
Logan dad bo he POOR It q «55000 28 
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® But the ſcienceof . is not to be e hk FO momen- 
F tary ſigus that attend the outward appearance, and are not the contaut inward 
| tokens. 
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Life is befides ſubject to revolutions which may occaſion the to⸗ 
tal eraſure of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhing features; for exam- 
ple, to what a pitch may the ſmall-pox disfigure a face, and im- 
Print on ĩt traces never to be eraſed ! | How are the moſt delicate 
and diſtinctive features deranged and confounded by this diſ- 
temper, and N n of , by WR: r them, | 
a 7 5 

It is only by 2 es of 3 that. we can diſcover 
tie ſituation of the ſoul by the expreſſion of the countenance, 
which ſometimes is ſo ſtrongly marked in the face, that one may 
at firſt fight know a man of ſhrewd underſtanding, and a man of 
nine feelings, from one of an incurious and brutiſh diſpoſition; ſo 
often is the face the certain index of the ſecret diſpoſitions 
of the heart: and if there is any uncertainty in this judg- 
ment, it is from artful diſſimulation of intentions carrupted 
by intereſt, which often obliges the face to wear appearances 
foreign to the fituation of the mind. Yet it is admirable to ſee 
the change ſome critical circumitances in life will produce i in the | 
human countenance ; but we are chiefly to judge of the counte- 
nance in its calm, unſophiſticated ſtate: thoſe ſituations, however, 
that call it forth to public view, are very intereſting to behold. 
Perhaps I may introduce a few hints more upon this in another 
Place; but there is one rk yet Which! muſt not now omit. - 

With the pureſt intentions, and in the honeſt ad nn: 
thy rectitude of an upright heart ; with the greateſt abilities, and 
with a ming the moſt philoſ ophical, the phyſionomiſt is Rill but a 
man. In ſhort, as —_— is not the lot of Humanity, | he is not 


3-6 yokens of the heart. Dr. Iſaac Barrow, with much 5 of countenance, 


poſſeſſed an amazing profundity of erudition, and mathematical learning! it 
"was this which induced the Duke of Buckingham to pronounce him a fool; 
but King Charles II. was not of the ſame opinion. Cicero, guided by the ſame 
[fallacious figns, adhered to Pompey; imagining that one with ſo ſmooth a 
? face as Cæſar, whoſe hair flowed in waving -rioglets down his back, with 
fringed and tafſelled gown, and who was particularly fearful leſt the ſmalleſt 
accident ſhould diforder his dreſs would ones. in {o arduous an enterprise 
Feen. ok bench ct 
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only ſubject to error, but is likewiſe under the influence of par- 

tiality, though he ought not to be affected ſo much by things around 
him; yet even without perceiving it himſelf, he will always ſway 
more to one fide than to the other. Seldom can he refrain from 
viewing objects as they bear a certain relation to himſelf, and his 
own e _— PO or nd rug 


| | Theconfaled en what yielded Cana ee dd | 

| guſt, aſſociated in the mind with a particular phyfionomy; by acceſ. 
ſory or fortuitous circumſtances; the impreſſion which an admira- 
ble or horrible object, an amiable or offenſive: form, has left in che 
imagination; poſſibly may, and every one can feel that it neceſfarily 
muſt, influence his obſervations and deciſions, For this reaſon, 
until phyſiognomy can be taught by angels inſtead of men, it muſt 
have infinite difficulties to encounter. I believe I can ſay this is 
granting to ſceptics in our ſcience; all they can reaſonably aſk. 
May we not hope at the ſame time, that in the courſe of theſe re- 
ſearches we ſhall be ſo fortunate as to ſolve more than one of theſe. 
difficulties, which at firſt fight muſt appear to the 2 pee Wong 
to the author hiraſelf, ons all gs of room 


od it impoſible, however, to dilmild this: part of my 1 
before I have releaſed my mie. from an anxiety which lies heavy 
upon it, and which has indeed hitherto eſcaped me. It is this, 
chat men of weak minds, and deſtitute of every pretenſion to phi- 
loſophy, who never made, and never will be capable of making, 
any thing that deſerves the name of obſervation, may, under the 
authority of my work, aſſume the character of phyfiognomiſts. To 
ſuch let me juſt whiſper in their cars— It is not by barely reading 
** my book, were it ten times more profound; and as perfect as long 
*. experience and intenſe ſtudy can make it, that you can become 

% phyfionomiſts, any more thin à man can ſtart up into a maſter in 
painting from having copied the drawings of Preyſler, and ſtu- 
died the Theories of Hagedorn and De Piles; juſt as no one can 

4 become a ſkilful phyſician merely from having attended Boer- 

„ haave's Lectures; nor a profound politician, becauſe he has per- 

_ . « haps read Grotius and Puifendorlf, or W r by 
bean“ l | 


_ 
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But IL know there are further objections and diſfficulties yet un- 
en and if I do not bring them forward, I may perhaps be 
blamed, and told that I am unable to anſwer them; therefore 1 ſhall 
| Proceed to conſider. a particular objection which appears to have 

ſome weight, and which ih: no W be e i | 


I: will naturally be ad. that every n man \ differs 1 — every . 
to ſuch a degree, that not only no one face, but no one feature of a 
Face, no noſe, no eye, nor any other part of a face, perfeAly reſem · 
bles another t hence, every attempt to claſs them muſt be abſurd 3 
and every thing being indeterminate, confuſed and uncertain in the 


. pretended claſſes which are meant to be eſtabliſhed, phy ſiognomy 


falls to the ground. This objection, which has been lield up as 
inſurmountable, loſes all its force, when you conſider tliat it applies 
equally to all ſciences, to every ſpecies of knowledge, and is accord» 
angly refuted already by every ſcience in particular. May not the 
ſame thing be ſaid of all objects, and even of all their attributes? 
Does not every object we ſee differ in ſome reſpect from another, 


though the ſame kind of object, and all i its attributes alſo? For ex- 


ample, let us take the moſt ſimple and familiar of all objects the 
ſtature of the human body; who will deny that it is e to 
and 1 two Oo of + Rog the lame an 25 


9 can 10 be N 28 à reaſon againſt * men 3 
Ing to their ſize, for exploding the vulgar cuſtom, and diſputing the 


_ Propriety of the common diviſion into five claſſes; viz. the dwarf- 


iſh, ſhort, aniddle-fized, tall, and gigantic > Whoever thought of 


© advancing a ſimilar objection againſt the art of medicine? or againſt 
the doctrine of the diverſity of diſeaſes? What holds good in this 
__ caſe, muſt be ſo in every other: no one is the ſame in every indivi- 


dual; and what would be thought of that phyſician, who without 
employing phyſiological or pathological phyſiognomy, or without 
conſulting in every particular caſe his phy ſiognomical ſentiment, 
without permitting his ſpirit of obſervation to act, ſhould tie him- 
Leif down to treat every diſeaſe according to its ſpecific claſs, with - 
out once thinking to modify his preſcriptions in conformity to the 
peculiar ſymptoms which he obſerved in his patient? Can this, 
however, be urged as 4 reaſon for enen all claſſi fication of 


diſeaſes ? 
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diſeaſes ? Is it fair thereflies: to deny that ſome IP a 1 re- 
ſemblance than others? that there are many reducible to the ſame 
claſs? and that of conſequence, in the treatment of them, they 

may, with ſtrict propriety, be ſubjected to a claſſical regimen ? 


It may, however, with ſome juſtice be ſaid, that this claſſifica- 
tion, and theſe abſtractions, and all the reaſonings reſulting there- 
from, materially injure the ſciences, check the mind in its progreſs, 
and lead it from the important ſtudy of Nature, which being indi- 
vidual in every thing, is the only ſource of truth. There is no- 
thing that reſts on a more certain foundation; but you muſt not, on 
that account, attempt to decry all abſtraction, and claſlification, as 
inaccurate, falſe, and injurious ; and, in ſpite of all the difficul- 
ties which ſurround them, they are not only of the higheſt utility, 
but indiſpenſably neceſſary. This ſubject, conſidering the age in 

which we live, highly deſerves a diſtin and a philoſophical inveſti. 
| gation, At preſent I ſhall content myſelf with enforcing a remark 
already made—* That every judgment we form is, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, nothing but compariſon, and claſſification ; nothing more than 
the approximation of objects, and the contraſting thoſe we don not ö 
know, with thoſe of which we have _ knowledge.“ 


Shall it be ſaid excluſively of Phykogramy, © that, becauſe of | 
individual differences, is admits neither of claſſifieation nor ab- 
fraction, and therefore cannot be treated ſcientifically.” Allow- 
ing the truth of this argument, how eaſy would it be to prove, that 
we ought to give over ſpeaking ! for of what does language conſiſt, 
but terms, calculated to expreſs general ideas; excepting, indeed, 
the names of men, edifices, cities, places, and thoſe of ſome ani- 
mals, Every term which expreſſes a general idea, is merely the 
name of a claſs of things, or of the properties, the qualities, which 
reſemble each other, and which, in many reſpects, nevertheleſs dif- 
fer. Although virtue and vice form two diſtinct claſſes of actions 
and diſpoſitions ; yet every virtuous action materially differs from 
every other virtuous action: this diverſity is ſo great, to the point 
of ſeparation where vice commences, that certain actions ſeem to 


belong to neither claſs, | - | 
Ve 1. „„ oo» . 
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| is vun to ſay of a convivial company, They were s al very 7 
merry; and, I defire to aſk, What is meant by the word Merry, 
more than a claſs of ſenſations differently modified in every indi- 
vidual, and to which the actual fituation of each individual gives 
a new modificatien ? There are fifty terms expreflive. of pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction; and yet how many ſhades and degrees till remain 
to be filled up, how many caſes which do not belong to any of theſe 
claſſes! Many of the ſounds we utter, cannot be reduced to wri- 
ting; but does it therefore follow, that a particular ſign muſt be 
Invented for every individual ſituation, for every variation, every 
breath, every motion? To attempt it, were at once to aim oy | being > 
God. ; 


LECTURE 


LECTURE 1X. 


bieyicoLty OF OBTAINING THE TRUE PybIoGNoMIGAL 
| ri or OBSERVATION. * 


ALTHOUGH a talent for obſervation ſeems to be eaſily ac- 
| quired, the very reverſe is the fact. The proficient muſt attentively _ 
examine all the different appearances of an object: he muſt view 
it firſt diſtinctly, in its ſeveral parts, and next compare the whole 


with other objects, either real or poſſible, before he can acquire a 5 N 


juſt perception of the individual and particular qualities of an ob- 
ject, conſidered ſeparately and combined, ſo as not to confound the 
characters and diſtinctions that belong to it, with thoſe of other 
objet, however Choſe the en, may happen to be. 


The contradictory opinions of different beten in bi be py 
| fame portrait, which may often be obſerved, is ſufficient to prove 
how rarely a judicious ſpirit of nice diſcernment is to be found:: I 
have ſeen ingenjous men, and celebrated phyſionomiſts, confound | 
portraits and filhouectes which were entirely different, and iden- 
tify characters of the moſt diſtant reſemblance. But the miſtake is 
| eaſy; and it is not poſſible to ſay who can avoid it. How many 
_ falſe reſemblances have been diſcovered between certain portraits 


or ſilhouettes, and living characters; even caricatures change ints _ 


exact likeneſſes, and not unfrequently paſs for pure ideal forms, 
i 5 % Cone . 
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The bulk of mankind, in like manner, ſeize upon ſome trifling im- 
perſection in their fellow. creatures, ſome {lander, or perhaps a hear- . 
ſay, and from thence immediately deduce a general character. It 
is this haſtineſs which gives birth to a thouſand untruths ; and it is 


thas that a thouſand PR * faulty portraits Jo for perfect | 
likeneſſes. 


From woke have been derived the moſt Rey i objeAtions to 
the ſcience itſelf; from a want of accuracy and attention, reſem- 
blances have been falſely denominated ; and even portrait-painters 
' themſelves ſometimes fall into miſtakes of this kind. When, on a 
future occaſion, I ſpeak of Portrait-Painting, I ſhall take the li- 
berty of pointing out ſome of the faults which I have remarked, in 
this reſpect, among that claſs of Painters. 


M object * to warn the 3 phyſionomiſt . . 
ambiguous and haſty compariſons and deciſions, and to beware of 
pronouncing, till he is poſitive that no reſemblance can be found * 
between two faces, where there is none, and of confounding two 
faces which are e alike, Bur now for ſome * ; | 


%* 


#4 


I, 
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At the Ern glance of theſe Profiles, many 1 would not FREY to for, | 
that, except in the head-drels, they have a perfect reſemblance : _ 
had they been produced ſeparately at diſtant intervals, and had. the 
locks been diſpoſed in the ſame. manner, the major, part of ob- 
ſervers would inſtantly have ſaid, There is a face which I have 
ſeen before two or three times. Although the four faces now un- 
der conſideration, exhibit nothing heterogeneous, there is yet in 
them a wide difference of character: ſo far as filters reſemble each 

other, they have a likeneſs. The forehead of No. 4 is much infe- 
rior to thoſe of the other three. The noſe of No. s is the moſt 
beautiful, and diſcovers the greateſt ſhare of penetration, In Pro- 
eee Gere e 
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that of the other three; the. third, in this reſpect, evidently merite- 
the preference, the eye of which is alſo the moſt intelligent of — 


| whole. There are the marks of childiſh timidity in the mouth of 
| No. 2, which forms a contraſt with the noſe : this does not appear 
in the three other mouths, that of in particular repreſenting rude- | 


neſs and inſenſibility, rather than childiſhneſs. 


—— other differences might be pointed out, were it TI 


but enough is faid; I truſt, to impreſs on the mind of the reader, 
that the greateſt exactneſs and ſagacity muſt be employed i in the 


ſtudy of Phyſionomies. He cannot but obſerve, that an apparent | 
reſemblance may lead | Into miſtakes * very charaQteriſtic | 


e 
8 8 = 
» 2M * : = 25 2 4 0 * * 5 
1. 
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| CARICATURE er LORD! ANSONG See the Pla | 


or a portrait, will exclaim, on viewing theſe caricatures, * That is 
* Anſon ' and yet every one of them widely differs from the 
other. An accurate obſerver will diſcover innumerable differences: 
Theſe are, ſuys he, three disfigured repreſentations of a great man, 
© whom the utmoſt powers of caricature- cannot wholly degrade. 
© The firſt' face, ſhaded, is that of a man who ſays with wiſdom, 


will,“ and with firmneſs, I can.“ A vaſt project is viſibly 


* 


expreſſed by the arch of the forehead; and, for its execution, you 


© may truſt the eye-brows. Forehead 2, does not trace plans fo lu. 
minous, nor ſo well digeſted as thoſe of forehead 3; and they 
© again are inferior to thoſe of forehead 1. On the other hand, the 


© noſe 2 announces more judgment than the neſe of the firſt figure, 


© for there is leſs cavity in the curve which forms it, drawn from 
the eyebrows. The 3 is more characteriſtic and manly than the 


© 2, The mouth 1 expreſſes more wiſdom and taſte than mouth 
© 2; and the 3 more ability and firmneſs than the other two. In 
, ay fo the firſt Canes chave e more characteriſtic 


5 > 


A Phiyſionomy fo 1 as that of Lord Ne cannot be 4 i 
Fpared ſo much as to become wholly obſcured, A perſon who has 
but once ſeen the face of this great Admiral, whether when living, 
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As a third example, I ſhall add an ideal head after Raphael, front 
the Athenian ſchool. © They are three beautiful faces taken from 
the ideal world, a perſon poſſeſſed of the true phy ſiognomical ſen- 


timent would ſay. To which may be added, by the Genius of 


Obſervation, The three are all beautiful; but, however, a diſo 
© tinftion muſt be made. The forehead 3, though it be not drawn 
© with ſufficient accuracy, poſſeſſes the moſt thought, and materially 
differs from the firft and ſecond. Forehead 2 would be the moſt 
© noble, if the point where it meets the root of the noſe were not he- 
* terogeneous, The harſhneſs of the forehead 1 is inſupportable. 


The eye-brow 2, is the moſt thinking of the three. In the out- 


« line of noſe 1, the upper part is the moſt noble. Noſe 3 has the 


© © advantage of the others in the contour of the lower part, and of the 


© noftril ; that of the firſt is ſhocking. Of the upper lips, that of 


_ © figure 3 has the leaſt delicacy. The under lips are all badly 


« drawn ; and the three chins are «al wretched. 


ebe ſuch as theſe exereiſe and rouſe the ſpirit of obſer- 
vation. In this view, begin always with ſeparating and ſimplify - 
ing objects; compare, obſerve, every part, every line, and every 
point, as if the only object in view were to obſerve and compare 
that alone; and, afterwards, on, all the different parts into 
anew whole, 
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THE TRUE PHYSIONOMIST» . 


\ 


Most men imagine that their capacities are ſuited to almoſt 
every ſcience, and that they are equal to any undertaking z but, on 


accurate inveſtigation, the very reverſe will appear to be the fact. 
All men who have learned to write, have a taſte for drawing ; but 
not one in ten thouſand arrives at excellence in the art of deſign. 


5 ＋ o Poetry, Eloquence, and Phyſiognomy, the pretenders are equally 


numerous, and their ſucceſs may be eſtimated after the ſame man- 


ner; notwithſtanding the latter ſcience requires only the proper uſe 
of eyes and ears, It may therefore be acceptable to point out the 


characters which diſtinguiſh thoſe who are and thoſe who are not 
to expect proficiency as Phyhonomiſts ; the latter I would by all 


means diſcourage, for a ſmatterer in this ſcience, with a feeble 


mind, and a corrupted heart, is not only the moſt contemptible, 
but the moſt dangerous, of mankind. 8 


It is wholly imprafticable 1 to become an excellent Phyfonomi | 


without the advantage of a good figure, The handſomeſt Painters 
have arrived at the greateit eminence in their art: Rubens, Van 
Dyk, and Raphael, who preſent three degrees of male beauty, are 
alſo three geniuſes in Painting, but each of a different order. 


The moſt highly-favoured Phyſionomiſts, with reſpe to their ex. 


terior, will "Oy be found the 5 W As the virtuous 
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man is * fitted beſt to judge of virtue, and the man a of integrity 1 to 


decide in caſes of juſtice and equity; ſo, perſons who have the 


moſt beautiful faces are beſt qualified to expatiate on the beauty and 
dignity of Phyſionomies, and of perceiving what is defective and 
faulty. Phyſiognomy, eee would be leſs in repute, was beauty 
in men ſeldomer to occur. What ability and penetration did the 

ancients in this reſpect poſſeſs, and how few of the moderns are 


able to rival them ! The nature of our climates, the form of our 


governments, the poliſh and effeminacy of our manners, are all ob- 


ſtructions in the road-«to improvement. The cultivation of letters, 


our unſubſtantial aliments, the cloſeneſs and heat of our apartments, 
the general uſe of pernicious liquors, all, alas ! concur to extin- 
gui n the tottering remains of that vigour tranſmitted to us by our 
anceſtors. In other times, thoſe who laboured under any bodily 
defect, the lame, the blind, one whoſe noſe was flat, were all for- 


bidden to appear before the altar of the Lord: in like manner muſt 
| the entrance into the ſanctuary of Phyſiognomy be guarded, to 


exclude all who appear before it with a perverſe heart, ſquinting 


eyes, a miſhapen forehead, and a diſtorted mouth. * The light of 


the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be ſingle, thy whole 


body ſhall be full of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole - 
body ſhall be full of darkneſs. Take heed, therefore, that the light 


which is in thee be not darkneſs. For if the light which is in thee 
be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs! But if thy whole Body be 


Full of light, having no part dark, the whole ſhall be full of light, 
as when the bright ſhining of a candle doth give thee light.“ 


He who aims at becoming a Phy fionomiſt, muſt ſeriouſly con- 
ider the preceding words. 


Eye! which art capable of behold- 
ing objects in their true ſtate, without exaggerating one tittle ! thou 


art the moſt perfect image of reaſon and wiſdom ! In truth, thou 


art both reaſon and wiſdom, not the image of either: the Phyſio- 
nomiſt ſees nothing without thy vivifying 321 ; darkneſs ſurrounds 


p him, which ever way he turns. 


He who is capable of aſſerting, though but once in his + life that 


| ay man's figure fignifies nothing, that his face is no index of the 
; mind, that all forcheads are equal in Rn, that- there is no 


difference 


7 
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difference between one ear and another, or other ſuch- like ab- 
ſurdities—placing all his diſcernment in actions only — will never 

be a phyſionomiſt. He who preſers art to truth, and manner in 
painting to correctneſs of deſign; who values the almoſt ſuper- 
natural labour of Van der Werf, and the ivory tint of his fleſn 
more than a head of Guido; who manifeſts no ſatisfaftion in pore 
ing over the landſcapes of Geſſner 3 he Who cannot comfortably 


reſt his foot in the Ark of the celebrated Bodmer; who diſcovers” 
not, in the Apoſtles of Klopſtock, what is moſt ſublime in human 
nature — an Archangel in his Eloa, and in his Chriſt relieving 


Samma the God Man ; he who diſcerns nothing in Goethius but 


2 Wit, who conſider Haller as a harſn writer, and Herder as an 


obſcure one; he whoſe: heart is inſenſible of a ſoft emotion on 
viewing the head of Antinous, whoſe ſoul is not elevated at the 
ſublimity of the Apollo, and who feels it not even after Winkel- 


mann; he who is not moved, as it were, to the ſhedding of tears, 


in contemplating theſe ruins of the ancient ideal perfection of hu- 
manity, at the degradation of Man, and of Art his imitator z he 
who, in viewing antiques, diſcovers not in Cicero a head luminous 
and intelligent, in Cæſar the charaQeriſtics of courage and enter- 
priſe, in Solon the profoundeſt wiſdom, in Brutus unſhaken. firm- 


neſs, in Plato wiſdom almoſt divine; he who, in examining mo- 


dern medallions, diſcovers not in Monteſquieu the moſt perfect ſa- 
gacity; in Haller a tranquil and reflecting look, with an exqui- 


ſitely refined taſte ; in Locke a profound thinker ; in Voltaire the 


| keen ſatiriſt ; that Man who is incapable of theſe diſcriminations, 


5 PPTP 


1 does not evinee an emotion fee on ſurpriſing | 
2 benevolent man in the act of conferring a favour, as he thought, 
unobſerved z he who is not agitated by the plaintive voice of in- 
nocence, by the ingenuous look of pure modeſty, by the aſpect of 
a lovely infant repoſing in the boſom of its mother, who forcibly 


manifeſts her fondneſs, by inhaling the air he breathes 3 he who is 


| not feelingly touched on preſling the hand of a ſincere friend ; he 
who is inſenfible to all theſe objects, who does not acknowledge 


their impreſſions, n ]§ß‚ 
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If theſe, then, are the objections to a phyfionomiſt, what are the 
qualities requiſite to the formation of that character? They are, 
firſt—A good figure, a body well-propottioned, delicate organiza- 
tion, ſenſes ſuſceptible of being eaſily moved, and of faithfully 
imparting to the ſoul the impreſſion of outward objects; and he 
. muff have a penetrating, juſt, and quick eye. wi hay I have ſaid 
before; "oye its wx M0" n a err W + 

; DEE 
nord" —— ſolicit the mind to a en 3 * obſervation 
greatly contributes to perſect the ſenſes, as it poſſeſſes a regulating 
power over them. Perhaps, however, the cleareſt ſight is not al- 
ways found in thoſe who have the greateſt talent for obſervation; 
for, in this reſpect, ordinary perſons have often the advantage of 
men of genius. Blind Sanderſon, beyond all doubt, if bleſſed 
wich a mall degree of RS * 880 r Wee Je | 


The very Soul of Phyſiognomy comfifie by ecqueiving: objects 
with a diſtinguiſhing eye ; he who profeſſes this ſcience, ought to 


bed equally acute, prompt, accurate, and extenſive in his ſpirit of 


obſervation. To obſerve is to be attentive: attention is the di- 
rection of the mind to a certain object, which it ſelects from a great 
number of others ſurrounding it; this object Attention will con- 
fider narrowly, no other will interfere to the excluſion of that un- 
der conſideration, its ſigns and its characters will be analyſed, 
and of conſequence they muſt be accurately diſtinguiſned. The 
uſe of judgment is, to obſerve, to pay attention, to diſcriminate, 
and to diſcover [reſemblance and diſſimilitude, proportion and 
diſproportion: the phy fionomiſt, therefore, who poſleſſes not an' 
exquiſite judgment, is wholly precluded from making accurate ob- 
ſervations, he is unable to arrange and compare, and to deduce the 
_ neceſſary conſequences. Phyſiognomy is the logic of corporeal 
differences; it is judgment reduced to practice. To ſee neither 
too little nor too much, but exactly what the object repreſents; not 


to add or ſuppreſs a tittle ; requires all the depth; all the ſolidity: 
| of judgment, of which a ones ny" is 8 LO! 


” 


by 


To the qualifications 07 3 the epi ben 
muſt poſſeſs a ſtrong and lively imagination, a quick and penetra- 
ting underſtanding; ; a to view every feature clearly, and 


wie 


1 rien : to7 


without labour 3 to recal them to mind, as occaſion miay_tequire i 
to arrange the images in his head without the ſmalleſt confuſion; 
and, in ſhort, to act with the ſame eaſe as if the objects of his 
_ contemplation were actually in his fight, and as if it reſled wholly 
with himſelf to alter them as his fancy might diftate—Under- 
ſtanding, to be able to trace the reſemblance of figns to other ob- 
jects, when thoſe ſigns are already diſcovered : for inſtance; if he 
obſerves in a head or a forehead ſomething characteriſtic, thoſe 
traits are inſtantly imprinted on his imagination, and his under- 


ſtanding preſents him with the reſemblances which help to deter · 


mine theſe images, and clothe them with ſomewhat: more of figri 


and expreſſion. He muſt be capable of ſeiſing approximations for 
every characteri Ric feature which has been obſerved, and of deter- 


mining the different degrees of it by the aid of his underſtanding. 


which ought to be habitually exerciſed ; for it is the underſtand- 
ing alone which creates, and forms, the phyſiognomical language; 
which, however, has hitherto been molt. wretchedly defective. 


No man can ſay, * I am an accompliſhed phyſiondmiſt. wich- 


dut he has acquired the utmoſt copiouſneſs of language and even 
then, his claim to that character in its fulleſt extent, may admit of 
ſome doubt; it is neceſſary that he ſhould create a new languages 
more expreſſive than any at preſent known: he muſt range the 
5 whole extent of the habitable globe, in ſearch of every work of 
* genius, of art, and of taſte z every collection of words mult be wh 
ſervient to his purpoſe. | 


A of raving it ids a © in 


auxiliary to language; without this acquirement, he cannot be 


confident in his deciſions, nor will his determinations bear the im- 
preſs of ſolidity, A Painter who is verſed in the theory of his 


| profeſſion, and who is continually reducing it to practice; a Phy- 
fician who is acquainted: with the principles of medicine, and who - 


daily viſits a great number of patients; muſt. certainly be more 
qualified to decide on painting and medicine, than thoſe who poſ⸗ 
ſes an equal knowledge of the theory, but none of the practice 
The moſt natural language of phy ſiognomy is drawing; it is its 
 fiell and ſureſt een z it wonderfully aſſiſts the ne 
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| is the only true medium of fixing with certainty, of portrayi 


1s rv ePR'yYSr00nomy:; ' 


rendering ſenſible an infinite number of Fgns, of expreſſions, of 
ſhades, which words cannot deſcribe, and which can only be ex- 
preſſed by the pencil. The phyſionomiſt who does not draw with" _ 
freedom, with correctneſs, and characteriſtieally, will ſuffer a mul- 
titude of highly important obſervations to eſcape ; he cannot retain 
them in his memory, and of neceflity muſt be unable to impart 

eee, eee 1 SE 1 No 


A perfect knowledge of the Aa of the 12500 body i is in⸗ 


diſpenſably requiſite: the phyſionomiſt muſt be perfedtly acquainted 


not only with all the parts which are expoſed to view, but alſo with 
the connection, the arrangement, and the ſeparation of the muſ- 
cles. To prove himſelf an adept in phyfiognomical language, he 


mult know the higheſt ideal perfection of the human body, and be 


capable of diſcovering, at the firſt glance, every irregularity in'the 
ſolid and muſcular parts, and apply to all of them their proper 


name. 


Phyſiology, or the ſcience of the perfection of the human body 


derſtood; eſpecially the colour, the air, and the appearances which 


reſult from the different mixtures of the blood and humours, and 


even the parts which compoſe the ſubſtance of the blood and their 
different proportions, In ſtudying the Temperaments he muſb be 


_ attentive to, and poſſeſs a knowledge of, the external ſigns of the 


conſtitution of the nervous ſyſtem; a ſtudy much more 28 
VFVV | 


The moſt important W however, to a e 10 
khat of the Human Heart! and it is impoſlible that he ſhould de- 
cide with the ſmalleſt propriety on that of another man, till he has 
nicely examined that of his own, till he has unveiled all its receſſes 
and diſcovered its moſt ſeoret ſprings. Beſides the general utility 
of ſtudying the human heart, of knowing the filiation of the pro 
penſities and-paſſions, their affinity and relations, their ſymptoms | 


and diſguiſes, the phy ſionomiſt is under the moſt poſitive obliga- 


rn n . en, to explain my 
reaſon. 


| een va rele rabid” 


reaſon, T dal make Res to borrow the language of eric who Py 
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The ſenſations which the ie feels in W n Kal TE | 
jekt, have certain ſhades with which he is ſingularly firack, an 


which frequently have no exiftence but for himſelf alone; for they 


may have a relation only to the individual conftitution of his i ue 
tellectual faculties, and to the particular point of view m which ng | 


examines every object in the natural and moral world. Hence it 


comes to paſs, that he makes a number of obſervations which a 3 


of no uſe to any body but himſelf: with whatever vivacity he 
may feel theſe, he will find it extremely difficult to communicate 


them to others, © Thats de dio Wh” wa 


certainly have an influence upon the judgments which the phy- 


ſionomiſt forms, Thus, on the ſuppoſition of his being acquainted 


with himſelf (and he ought i in reaſon to make ſome proficiency in 


| this, before he undertake the ſtudy of other men) he muſt compare 
| anew the reſult of his obſervations with the way of thinking that is. 


peculiar to him; he muſt ſeparate what is generally granted, from 
what may be only the elfe of his individual manner of ob- 


ſerving.“ 


Having already, in other parts of this Work, been explicit, it re- 


mains only to ſay, once more, that an accurate and profound know. | 


ledge of his own heart, is one of the leading features which ought 
to mark and diſtinguiſh the true phyſionomiſt.———Ah ! what hu- 


miliating indications, what preſentiments, do I read on my face, 


every time that an irregular emotion ariſes in my heart! With 
dovyncaſt eyes, and averted head, I ſhrink from the obſervation of 
men, and the reproaches of my glaſs, How I ftart from the evi- 
dence of my own eyes, and from the penetrating glance of thoſe 
of my fellow creatures, when I detect my heart in practiſing any 
thing that has a reſemblance to artifice, either towards itſelf or to- 
wards another If you know not what it is, reader, frequently 
to bluſh at your thoughts or your actions ſuppoſing you for a 


moment to be the moſt amiable of men, for the beſt among us are - 


frail if, I ſay, you know not what it is to ſtand with downcaſt 
eyes before yourſelf, and before others; if * dare not o to 


vour- 
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yourſelf, and * to your friend, that you perceive in gent. 7 


heart the germ of every vice; if, in the tranquillity of ſolitude, be- 
_ fore God, without any confident but your own conſcience, you 
| have not a thouſand times felt yourſelf aſhamed ; if you do not 


poſſeſs power enough to examine the progreſs of your paſſions up 


d the very trace, to inveſtigate the firſt impulſe which determines 


you to act well or ill, and to confeſs the whole to God or your 
friend ; iſ you have not a friend whom you would entruſt with 


this confeſſion, who can aft as the repreſentative of mankind and of 


Deity, in whoſe eyes you may appear inveſted with the ſame ſacred 5 
character; a friend that reflects your own image, and who lees 
his image reflected from you 3 if, in ſhort, you are. not a good. man; 
you never can become IE ee Ne 


0. to ht 4 eee e your heart be 3 pure, nemo. and 


| generous, unleſs you intend that the talent of obſervation ſhould : 
prove prejudicial to your fellow-creatures and a torment. to your-. 


ſelf! If you are devoid of the ſpirit of love, how can you diſcern 
the characters of benevolence and charity]! How ſhall you trace 
the impreſs of virtue, or the expreſſion of a noble ſentiment, if love 
lend not keenneſs to the eye ! You cannot diſcover the veſtiges of 
them in a face accidentally disfigured, or that . preſents fomething 

harſh to the firſt glance. Should your foul be enſlaved by baſe 

paſhons, how erroneouſly will they diQate ! Pride, envy, hatred, 
and ſelfiſh meanneſs, muſt be baniſhed from the heart; without 


Which © thy eye being evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of dark- 


neſs :? criminality will be read on a forehead where virtue is writ- 
ten in legible characters, and will ſuppoſe in others all the vices of 
which conſcience accuſes yourſelf, He who bears any reſem- 


blance to your enemy, will be oppreſſed with all the vices, with all 
the defects, which your offended ſelf- love imputes, probably. with- 


out cauſe, to that enemy ; the bad qualities in that caſe will be | 


_ exaggerated ; the-amiable ones will be paſſed over without no- 


tice; and nothing will profent itſelf to your imagination but hor. | 


rid SY | 


Ab if I were but endowed with the ſpirit of thoſe ſublime inc 
| _ whs 


1 
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who poſſeſſed the gift of diſcerning the inmoſt receſſes of ths heart, 
and of reading the thoughts, how many additional touches ſhould 

I yet add to the moral character appertaining to the phyſionomiſt l 
He ought to know the world perfectly; and to attain this know- | 


-1edge, he muſt aſſociate with men of all ranks and conditions, he | = 
muſt attend them in every poſſible caſe and ſituation, and ſtudy ; 
them in all circumſtances and fituations. A retired ſtate will im- = 


| pede his deſigns 3 nor ſhould the active ſcenes of life be copied 
from one circle; in fact, the phyſionomiſt muſt travel, he muſtt 1 

procure details of. facts extenſive and various, commence an ac- —_— 

- quaintance with artifts, and ſuch of the learned world as have 1 
made a ſerious ſtudy of the knowledge of man; he muſt converſe 

with perſons who are eminently vicious, as well as with thoſe wha 1M 
are eminently virtuous ; with thoſe who are intelligent, and with 1 

| thoſe who are uninformed, nay with children ; he mult haye a | | 


taſte for letters and for painting, and indeed for all the other works 
of art. 


The phyfionomiſt muſt poſſeſs a ſoul not to be ad ſhaken z | 
and yet he muſt be gentle, innocent, and mild; no rude or boiſter. | 
ous paſſions muſt invade the peaceful territories of his heart, all the ; 

/ yarious avenues and windings of which muſt be under his own | 
| guidance and direction. If he is not generous and noble himſelf, 
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1 e of ſelf-felt defefts Ha 10 3 
=p own inſufficiency, and to pronounce the ſentence of condem- 
nation upon my own'Work.-! It is not miſconceived modeſty: cal- 
ed by the French Mawvaiſe Homte, which conſtrains me to make 
this confeſſion; it is a thorough conviction, which obliges me to 
declare that I am far from being a phyſionomiſt. I am in fact but 
the fragment of one, juſt as ĩmperfect as the book I preſent to the 
public, which contains not a complete treatiſe, but only ſketches 
of what might be, and and I hope, one day or other, will be done upon 
che f W ae motel gh and Lena roy 
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moral and phyſical beauty; between immorality and corporeal 
deformity, Is a queſtion that well deſerves inveſtigation. Many 


voices agree in affirming the truth of this poſition, yet our proper 


buſineſs at preſent ſeems to wp? to eſtabliſh it by authentic and de- 
e SEE. 


"el reader will, rio doubt, be diſpoſed t6 
hear and canvaſs the proofs on either fide of the queſtion; but 
here are many who will hear nothing ſaid in favour of what they 


ture to predict, a time will come, when even young children will 


file at the unneceſſary trouble I am taking, in attempting to de. 
tmonftrate ſuch ſelf-evident truths, and when the un 
part of mankind will regret to reflect, that there was u tinte iti 


3 * e . 
demonſtration. 
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Truth will be wen. 1050 of fullehod, ant it be 
adn mitted or denied; therefore my bare alſertion.cam. hever render 
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nature of N 1 boldly n the ee, becauſe I think it is 


trus. 
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Upon the 8 that 1 we are the reſult of ſovereign wit 

 , dom, itis highly probable, that there exiſts a collateral harmony 

between moral and phyſical beauty: and it is apparent, that the 

perfect Author of our ſyſtem has given indication of his finding 

complaceney in it, by eſtabliſhing a natural union between moral 

and phyſical excellence. We cannot for a moment ſuppoſe, that 

the contrary can take place, when we conſider the infinite wiſdom 

and goodneſs which formed us has left nothing to chance, nor per- 
formed any thing without a previous deep deſign. 


Thus, who could ſupport the following reaſoning; That in the 
natural order of things, and general and invariable arrangement, 
the moſt elevated degree of moral perfection ſhould be united 
with the moſt horrid phyſical deformity ; or that God denied to 
virtue every degree of beauty, and that the philanthropical friend 
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1 ; o mankind was the moſt diſguſtful image, that he might not be- 
be: come an object of love? Or who could impudently ſuppoſe that 
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nature in ſome meaſure is ſo diſpoſed to imprint the ſeal of uglineſs 
on what is moſt eſtimable and moſt amiable 3 in itſelf ! © 
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"Tha theinoxt * if we ſuppoſe che ſame diſogreement to exiſt 

between the intellectual faculties and the outward form of man, 

ve muſt derogate much from the attribute of eternal wiſdom, 

which we know has impreſſed upon his creatures a character ſuit- 

| able to their diſpoſitions, and proportioned to the MO of intelli- 
ape with which they are £ndowed®, : 05 5 
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Although this ; is obvious to. the meaneſt capacity, yet chere are 
ſome who deny the truth, and will not allow this harmony to be 
of ſo much importance as it appears in the eye of the phyſiogno- 
. Who confiders that the allwiſe Author of. nature, wy be 
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* Vide Monſ. De La Chambre's Treatiſe on the PhyGocemien and che 
- raſter of Brutes, and his characters of the Paſſions, in twe Vols, 
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wick? more attentive to the manifeſtation of 
than of our animal faculties. 9 
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Neither is it conſiſtent! with propriety, or mY our ideas of real 
Perfection. to ſuppoſe our Creator to have given us « robuſt body 


and vigorous appearange, with a fine organical frame, and delicate 
texture of habit. This is obſerved here without any view to EX- 
ceptions, which ſhould not be brought in proof againſt a ge- 
neral law. Nevertheleſs, there are thoſe who do not conſider 
the general premiſes, and are eternally arguing upon the fame nar- 
row principle of ſuch exceptions: and yet this ſtrange want of 
agreement would be a diſplay of conſiſtence, compared to an ar- 
rangement which ſhould univerſally produce a viſible want of har- 
mony between motal' effects and phyſical x Þ 05 2 : : 
whatever Vahl 15 may be 19. to have upon the minds o 
the unthinking, they are not ſufficiently concluſive and concur- 
rent with ſound reaſaning, to be admitted as evidence againſt the 
former poſition. The reality of the fact is the point to be ſettled 
at preſent, and, conſequently, the ſtrength of the argument mult 
be the truth of the axiom, the foundation of Which muſt * 
grounded upon Wa wae and en een ot oags 
£15 + © FT ZONL 10 iw 18 
In another place i muſt * granted and bee e att 


extraordinary circumſtance, that ſuch a ſtate of mind is expreſſed 
upon the face as ſuits with the ſubject that agitates it, in ſuch a 
form, that every perception or ſenſation is marked on the face in 


a particular manner: and it is evident to every one, dar different 


ſituations of mind are expreſſed by different conformations of the 
features, . a have not different appearances. 
n ag N neee 
To theſe reaſons may 'he added, di no 'moraliſt will deny, that 
certain unavoidable changes of circamſtances, produce fuch ſenſa. 
tions in the mind as are expreſſed, conſtantly and univerſally, with 
rightful, odious, and W indications in the faves whils, 
TW | TR > on 
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übt 
to deny it, who has ever made the ſlighteſt obſervation” upon his 
own face, or that of another's,” when it has been ügitüteck by an ß 
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| ig 5 LAYATY 3˙¹ yae noc ven. 
en the con pry, noble, great, generous, and benevolent modes of 


fe: "ing, c te upon the countenance viſible ſuffuſions of joy, a 

modes of feeling, which ſhews the heart to be moved with the ſen- 
fable effecis of e cem and gratitude,. while the un, as men 
ets peine, Produce quite e . 


"And Ieh, for 1 take it for grated, what cannot Fan. the ob- 
ſervation of every one, however inexperienced, that there axe 
ſuch ovſervable forms as are. aptly. denominated beautiful and 
us! Ya with reſpect to the features of the face (i or at preſent 1 
20 wert to faces, only) and that none but the individuals of certain 
| P4tions. have formed, from ſome accidental conformations, a 
capricious tale, from oontradictory and arbitrary notions, or ex - 
taordinary Teas. which they have acquired of the beauty of the 
human figure. Thus Negroes admire a flat noſe, and nobody elle; 
and no. race. of mankind, except one ſmall inconſiderable people, 
conſiuer wens AS ornamental; hence it is evident, that nothing 
but the 1 tyranny of an ancient, national, and hereditary prejudice, 
could. have extinguiſhed, or altered to ſuch a degree, the natural 
Nenn of hs MEPs and the Wahn in che human countenance. 
uin ami 

1 Place ee man beſide ak one, let boch be in the 
| —— and try the opinion of people of ever nation, and ſee if 
any will pronounce the ugly man handſome, or the contrary, for 
we mult reckon. for nothing the ſingular objections above ſtated, 
Which do nat affect the certain and invariable A upon 
which al is uineraly concerto be formed. 

: | Now, theſe. ver men whe 1 with the other rn a of 
the globe, in forming a right judgment of beauty or deformity, in 

ſome li-marked caſe, will.coincide in opinion in eyery well formed 

and friking initans and will manifeſt the ſame ſentiment of beau- 


ty. and _glineſs, whenever. they happen to ſee — that 
wy not n kl . e 


farther the. 2 5 is — from either of ext: | 
Penetration and experie in eee | 
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ix the charter af itz and ſuch a portion of 
to be W from : an uren n 


The FEY ie which . incurious od 1 indi- 


duals might fall into reſpecting the intermediate degrecs of tha 


beautiful or the contrary, invalidate not the diſtinct line of ſepara- 


tion which exiſts between the two extremes; for the ſame reaſon 
that ten lines have no apparent difference in length, thgugh they 
all exceed more or leſs in a point or two; and this is becauſe the 
difference is nenn to . t ran wren, 
denne od Hier e agate. 


7 Be, * 52 
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| =— a few obſervations over W 
| & is . chat yy caſes in the Ms is eats 5 
ſed in the face to be perceived by the lighteſt obſerver. | Every 
one may obſerve phyſical beauties and c 
the human TOSS net | | 
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W that there: are moral 3 ay 3 Apoſcion 


of mind, which awaken eee others e 8 
trary ſentiments. | 4 | 
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Bat there remging one . for (lation; and "IRE 5 it 


uſually found that the expreſſion of moral beauty. is likewiſe phyſi» 
cally beautiful? and is that of moral deformity, according to the 


degree of turpitude i in like manner phyfically ugly ? or is ſome» 


times the one, and e * n mon of leſs fo, r 
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10 Hes more _- theſe RR it vin the ky 


to try an experiment; for an example, let us take the immediate ex- 
| preſſion of ſome of the gieat paſſions of the mind. 'Shew to a 
clown, or a connoiſſeur, or the rſt perſon that happens to come it 
your way, the face of a man in whom benevolence is the predomi- 
nant character, and that of a man vile and contemptible 3 of an ho- 
n 0 that of a . Afterwards ſhew- them the ſame 
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or in a violent fit of jealouſy; and then require their opinion, to 5 


Which of theſe two faces they would give the preference; that is, 


Which of theſe faces is handſome or vgly in irſetf, ret) y 


Bon de kl of the art? 


25 17 you then Wanne G what paſſions, of whit ute of mind de 
theſe faces exhibit the reſemblance ? it will be anſwered, that 
the moſt 8 L berg . to . Toe vicious 419 aj 
„ 4 act 


Draw FQu compari Wesen certain features ſeparately, the 
mouths, the eyes, the noſes, and the forebeads. Examine where are 
the delicate lines which form the inexpreſſibly agreeable, whoſe 
continuity is almoſt imperceptible, which extend and loſe them- 
| felves inſenſibly, the regular and beautiful lines, which indepen- 
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Theſe would all agree Nee the Cams Faces: that one con- 
formation of 1 is beautiful, and the other diſagreeable. 
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dent of expreſſion were pleaſing, becauſe they were natural and 
ſoft; and afterwards analyſe the harſh, unequal, unpleaſing curvi- 


cal angular lines which cauſed ſuch diſguſt, and find if the Jn : 
NG will miſtake one for the other. K 


© Togrow learned i in the art of phy ſionomies, nothing will con- 
ee more than the analyſing all the ſhades which preſent them- 
ſelves, from the higheſt degree of goodneſs down to the loweſt ex- 


treme of malignity and vice; and if, for example, you draw the 
contour of the lips, you will ſoon perceive as y proceed, that the 


moſt beautiful and delicate line gradually degenerates into a ſtiffer, 


and leſs graceful, and at laſt becomes irregular, ſhocking, deform- 


ed, and hideous; ſo that you may ſee the harmony and beauty of 


features progreſſively change and diſappear, in proportion as the 
paſſions iſe in-firength and get the aſcendancy over reaſon, The 


* 


Proof of What is here advanced will be found exemplified in the 
additions to theſe Lectures; and the remark will equally apply to 
every. mixtute and combination of character, morally beautiful, or, 
on * morally e, that ever did or ever will 


exiſt, 


728 eres ppro196koWy- n 


eriſt. The 3 variety and the ſame ſhades will 1 found i in 
their various expreſſions in every climate and at every age, a and al. 


eee partially alter, it never can totally blau- 


diſh the paſſions within, ſo as to deceive a careful obſerver, for the 
combination of the features will 0X .. W the moral Apa: 
4ion which uaually' Panini 5" ae e 501 1d 

| - Hithento the ſubject has W ph lie | dificutey; OP I i 
og perhaps be deemed a tautologiſt by ſome of my readers, for 
going into a ſuperfluous detail; but I have w_ lden to ia id 


more clear ground for proceeding: SPAN >: i Tel ol3 l 185 


The ſecond poſition Lam about makings will caſily be granted. 
An habitude of a. certain direction of features, a movement free 
quently. repeated, produce 2 laſting impreſſion on the flexible 
parts of the face, and in many caſes affect the oſſi f cal and ſolid 
parts from the tender years of youth upwards, as will be demon- 
ſtrated hereafter. Thus it is obſervable, that a graceful impreſſion 
often repeated, engraves itſelf on the face, and forms a pleaſing por- 
traiture of gracefulneſs at once beautiful and permanent. For this 
reaſon, how careful ought parents to be when they place out their 
children, to let them have good and proper patterns, for impreſhons 
taken in the early years of youth are moſt commonly irradicable, 
and it is found that a diſagreeable impreſſion, by frequent repeti- 
tion, fixes at laſt on the countenance habitual marks of deformity. 
A combination of theſe agreeable traits happily meeting in the 
ſame phyſionomy, and where nature has been liberal in the reſt of 
the figure, will produce upon the whole a handſome and agreeable 
face ; and, on the contrary, the union of many OOTY trails = 


will as certainly render a viſage ugly, and deformed, 


Further it may be obſerved, that there is ſcarcely a ſingle fitua- 
tion of mind which may be abſolutely and excluſively ſaid to be- 
long to one ſingle feature. An expreſſion is found much more ſen- 

fible in ſome than in others; and again the ſame expreſſion will 
produce alterations much more perceptible in ſome features than 

in others: ſtill it is equally true, that every mental emotion pro- 
duces a change in all the flexible parts of the face, and whenever 
the mind is under the influence of a diſagreeable or painful diſpo- 
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tion of mind produces in all the parts of che face, according as it is | 


more or leſs often repeated. permanent expreſions whether grace- 


Ful or diſugreeable, 
may be prop 
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I COME now to obſerve, what is of much more impot 


' this part of the ſubjeA, that all the features of the human count. 
- nance are modified, and ach entire „ . formed, o 


the fate of ſociety. fan 7 


Every object that impreſſes the ſenſes, had eve 


- riſes in the mind, affects the features 'of the face; the index of our 


feelings, and contributes to form the infinitely various counte- _ 


nance of man. Paucity of ideas creates a vacant and unmeaning 

aſpect. Agreeable and cultivated ſcenes compoſe the features, and 
render them regular and gay, W. ind, and deformed, and ſolitary 
foreſts tend to impreſs the countenance with an image of their 


own rudeneſs, 'Great varieties are created by diet and modes of 


_ living. The delicacies of refined. life give a ſoft and elegant form 
to the features, Hard fare, and conſtant expoſure to the i injuries 
of the weather, render them coarſe, and uncouth, The infinite 
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attentions Het Tolithed facing. give variety. and exciton to the 
face. The want of intereſting emotions leave its muſcles lax and 
unexerted, they are ſuffered to diſtend themſelves to a larger and 
groſſer fize, and acquire a ſoft and unvarying ſwell that is not diſ- 
tinctly marked by any idea. A general ſtandard of beauty has its 
effects in forming the human countenance and phyſionomical fi- 
gure : every paſhon, and mode of thinking, has its peculiar expreſ- 
ſion, and all the preceding characters have again many variations 
accorditig to their degrees of ſtrength, according to their combina- 
tions with others, whoſe firſt principles are in the natural ſtate of 
man, and according to the peculiarity of conſtitution or of climate 
that form the ground on which the different e e are re- 
ceived, | : 


As the degrees of civilization, as the ideas, paſſions, and objects 
of ſociety in different countries, and under different forms of go. 
vernment, ape: infinitely various; they open a boundleſs field for 
variety in the human countenance, It is impoſſible. perhaps to 
enumerate them; they are not the ſame in any two ages of the 
world. 


It would . unneceſſary to enumerate them, | as my object is not 
to become a traveller, but a phy ſiognomiſt, and to evinee the poſ- 
Ability of ſo many differences exiſting in one ſpecies : and to ſug- 


geſt a proper mode of reaſoning « on a new plan, e 
varieties as they occur to my obſervatich. | 


> "Fon this purpoſe, I ſhall, in the firſt place, endeavour by ſeveral 


V pI 9 ” 


facts and uluſtrations, to evince that the ſtate of ſociety has-.a | 
Ae in arne the. figure and cc an of mankind. . 
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In the next place, i it will be neceſſary t to „ dif ;nguiſh Stor: the 
' ſavage and the civilized, and particularly between the. natural 
_ ſavage 1 in the foreſt, and the natural reſult of that ee con- 
dition of f life, i in which many are forced N 1 112 


To evince that the flate of loiety has © a great effect 3 in varying. 
the 9 and figure of mankind, I ſhall derive wy. firſt illa- 


| i Heation 
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ration from the ſeveral claſſes of men in poliſhed. nations; and 
then I ſhallſhew, that men, in different ſtates of © ſociety, have 
changed, and that they have it continually in their power to 
change, in a great degree, the aſpect of the ſpecies, according to 
„ run, | 

have adopted. 


And, in the dul place; between the ſeveral claſſes of men in 
poliſhed nations, who may be conſidered as people in different 
ſtates of ſociety, we diſcern great and obvious diſtinctions, _ 
from their ſocial 2 ideas, and mar acr-rat 


If 1 had not profeied before this, my incapacity to write a 
complete Treatiſe upon Phyſionomy, I ſhould before now have ac- 
knowledged my deficiency. I every moment feel the want of re- 

gular information, and wonder that any perſon can venture 2 
opinion upon „ We a n foundation. 


The poor and labouring 8 of dip clad ot FN 
more {\, arthy and ſqualid in their complexion, more hard in their 


features, and more coarſe and ill-formed in their limbs, than per - 
ſons of better fortune, and more liberal means of ſubſiſtence. 
They want the delicate tints of colour, the pleaſing contour of the 
lines, the pleaſing regularity of features, and the elegance and fine 
proportion of perſon, which, when heightened by lineality of 

features, forms the moſt IT aſſemblage of human per- 
rliong $5557 + 


Theinmarks e „ 
one; à fortunate coincidence of circumſtances may give a happy 
aſſemblage of, features to the other : but theſe exceptions do not 
invalidate the general obſervation, for it ought to be kept in mind 
through the whole of the following illuſtrations, that, when men- 
tion is made of the ſuperior beauty and proportion of perſons in 
the higher claſſes of ſociety, the remark is general. It is not in- 
tended to deny that there exiſts exceptions both of deformity 
among the great, and of beauty among the poor. And theſe only - 
are intended to be deicribed, who enjoy r 
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peranee, becauſe luxury, ad exceſs,” tend equally, with exirems | 
e to enen and een the nn r 


The dilindions 3 Sia more able, 


| by time, after, families have beld for ages the ſame Nations in 


ſociety, : 
They are moſt conſpicuous in thoſe countries in -whieh the 
laws have made the moſt ee and e diviſion of 


What an ne difference 1 in Scotland between the 
chiefs and the commonalty of the highland clans! If they had 


been found ſeparately in different countries, the philoſophy of 


ſome writers would have ranged them in different ſpecies. A 
ſimilar diſtinction takes place between the nobility and'peaſantry . 
of Spain, of Italy, and of Germany. It is even more conſpicuous 
in many of the eaſtern nations, where a wider diftance exiſts de- 
tween the higheſt and the loweſt claſſes. „ NE 


The Fuse or es of Chen in ths Eaſt ER We 
with the uſual ignorance and precipitancy of travellers, been pro- 
nounced a different race from the populace; becauſe the former, 
elevated by their rank, and devoted only to martial ſtudies and at- 
chievements, are diſtinguiſhed by that manly beauty and elevated 
ſtature ſo frequently found with the profeſſion of arms, eſpecially 
when united with nobility of deſcent: the latter poor and labo- 
rious, expoſed to hardſhips, and left, by their rank, without the 
ſpirit. or the hope to better their condition, are much more de- 
formed and diminutive in their 3 and in their en 
in than: eh cg u oor | $55 , 


in Free, you may diſtinguiſh, by their aſpeA, n not a he 
nobility. from the peaſantry, but the ſuperior orders of nobility 
from the inferior; theſe from citizens, and citizens from peaſants. 
You may even diſtinguiſh-the peaſants of one part of the country 
from thoſe of another, according to the fertility of the ſoil, or the 


nature of its product. The ſame obſervation has been made on 


N 3 3 ; 
4 * the 
3 : af G 
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the inhabitants of different counties in England: and I have been 
aſſured by a moſt judicious and careful obſerver, that the Ai, 
ference between the people in the eaſtern, and thoſe in the weſtern. | 
counties, particularly towards the north, is ſtriking and ſenſible. 

The farmers who cultivate the fertile countries of the Lothians, 


have a fairer complexion, and larger perſons, than thoſe who live 


in the Key" gs a more 0 and * ene from. , 
a barren ſoil*. | NU 


IF, in, poliſhed e cher eib 0 A between che 
figure and appearance of perſons in the higher and lower claſſes of 


ſociety, than is expected and found in ruder ſtates of mankind, it 


is becauſe a more general diffuſion of liberty and e quail A 
_ duced the different ranks more _ to a level. | 


| dias nil: talents open hs; way to eminence > ad * 
nobility. Encouragements to induſtry, and ideas of liberty, 
favour the acquiſition of fortune by the loweſt orders of citizens; 
and theſe not being prohibited by the laws or cuſtoms of the na- 
tion, from aſpiring to connections with the higheſt ranks, families 
are frequently blended, and you will often find in citizens the 
beautiful figure and complexion, the eaſy deportment and elegant 
| figure of the nobleſt blood; and that in houſes, the founders of 
which bear the coarſeſt features that ever mc Ee De 


4s 


„ 


Such dilinctions are, as bye leſs he in many RO of 8 : 
world than in populous cities, becauſe the people enjoy a greater 
equality; and the frequency of migration has not permitted any 
ſoil, or ſtate of local manners, to OR its WR prom on 
the conſtitutioun. N 


LY s 
x 7 
8 8 
aft 4 e 


e For inſtances of the tre of diet and modes of livings fre 4 very 
curious pamphlet, entitled, « An Eſſay on the Cauſes of the Variety of 


Complexion and Figure in the Human Species,” Printed at Philadelphia, 
Olive, 2786, „ Ws 
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Equality of rank and fortune inthe ciinensiof the Linind Gd | 


of America; ſimilarity of occupations, and of ſociety; have pro- 


duced ſuch uniformity of conduct and character, that hitherto they 
are not ſo ſtrongly marked by differences of features, as many 


other countries of ſmaller extent, and more partial form of go- 


vernment ; for the differences of feature ariſe ſolely from ſocial 
diſtinctions, which, in time, are found to re charadteriſtical 
and 1 75 | 


3 origin of the varieties ſpringing from the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, is found in the power which men poſſeſs over themſelves, of 
producing great changes in the human form and phyſionomy, ac- 
cording to any common ſtandard of beauty which they may have 
adopted. The ſtandard of human beauty, in any country, is a ge- 
neral idea formed from the combined effect of climate and of the 


| late of ſociety. And it reciprocally contributes to increaſe the 


effects from which it fprings. Every nation varies as much from 
athers. in ideas of correct phyſiognomy as in perſonal appearance. 
Whatever be that ſtandard, there is a general effort to attain it, with 
more or leſs ardour and ſucceſs, in proportion to the advantages 
which men poſſeſs in OR and 1 * ann, in which e, 

is . | | 


0 this object tend the infinite pains to compole the features, 
* to form the attitudes of children, to give them the gay and 
agrecable countenance that is created in company, and to extinguiſh 
all deforming emotions of the paſſions. To this en are 551 
a the endeavours and wiſhes of e 


| The Purity or corruptneſs of manners, is as great ſource of 
whe variations we find from the rules of correct phyſiognomy; and 
though it may be ſaid that we every day meet with vicious men who 
are handſome, and virtuous men under a homely appearance, yet 
this objection does not contradit, what I here fimply affirm — 
That virtue beautifies, and that vice renders a man ugly: yet I 
do not affert, © that virtue is conſtantly the caufe of beauty, and 
that uglineſs is the effect of vice alone.” Yet who can deny that 
* all 1 there are . that there are immediate cauſes, 
| which. 


— 


— 


favs PHYSIOGNOMY. _ Ray 


which affect the phyſionomy of the face. Not obly-the mental fa- 
culties, but {till more that education, over which we have ſo little 
power, and the various conjunctures of life 3 ſickneſs, accidents, 
| profeſſion, climate, and many other adventitious circumitances,. not 
in our power to controul; are, or may become, ſo many-primitive 
cauſes of beauty or deformity ? This aſſertion is nearly analogous 
to the truth, © that virtue contributes to temporal felicity, and vice 
to miſery in the oppoſite ; and this is not to be overcome by ob- 
jefting, that many good men are unfortunate in this world, while a 
multitude of vicious perſons enjoy a large ſhare of proſperity here: 
and the moral character of man in all nations is not the leſs on that 
account, in the number of the more efficacious conſe end. means 
| which contribute to his happineſs ene 


At the firſt . of a Wb we are ä de- 


clare our ſentiments, in which ſympathy and antipathy has aſhare 


without our perceiving it. Thus we obſerve of a beautiful woman, 
„ She is a fine woman, I muſt allow it; yet 1 do not like her” 
On the other hand, the ſaying is equally-cammon, That man is 
homely ; yet in ſpite of his forbidding aſpect, he made at firſt ſight 
an agreeable impreſſion upon me, and I feel myſelf prejudiced in 
his favour.” And if we acknowledge the truth, we muſt own, that 
the beauty whom we could not endure, and the man whoſe home- 


lineſs appeared amiable, produced in us antipathy and ſympathy, - 


JJ) 
n 1 8 


Since it — hat theonam creln equate tet bs” 
ordinary faces, as well as diſagreeable ones in the handſome, is it 
not a proof that the lineaments which form them are more ſubtle, 
o 
mn . 


And if its aledged, that ſympathy and antipathy unfold them- 
ſelves only by degrees, in proportion as the virtues or vices of the 
perſon are diſcovered, n e eee e not 2 

eee e e 15 
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virtuous man is phyſically beautiful, and the vi 


*LAVATERS PHYSIOGNOMY. 


This ſympathy and antipathy is very remarkable in children; 


their minds can have acquired no previous knowledge, that perſons 
in whom ſuch features are found are of a contemptible or amiable 
character: I ſay, they can have acquired no experience oſ this kind; 
yet we find them fixing affectionate looks on @ face which cannot 
paſs for phy ſically beautiful, nor even pretty, but which promiſes 
nan agreeable diſpoſition to chem while, on 
averſion i 9 ſometimes mirked oy” (he joucdeſt outeries. 


To fix with preciſion the terms we employ, i it 1 bs Juſt'm ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve, that I do not make the poſition abſolute, that the 


icious man phyſically 
ugly, for I certainly feel it might be expoſed to as many contradie- 


tions as there might be different ideas attached to the words virtuous 
| and vicious. The man of the world, who calls every one virtuous, 
except thoſe whom he dares not immediately charge with vice ; the 


bigot, who conſiders every one as wick-d who has not formed the 


fame rigid phantom of virtue with himſelf; the military man, who 


makes virtue conſiſt in courage, and obedience to ſubordination ; 
the vulgar, who look upon every thing to be allowable but the very 
tronſgreſſion of the law ; the labourer, reputed honeſt, till he is de- 


' "'refted in robbing ; the ſevere moraliſt, who allows nothing to be 


- morally good, but the ſubjection of his feelings by the moſt painful 
: acrifices ;—all theſe will rife up againſt a propoſition advanced in 
ſo vague and indeterminate a manner. But it ſhould be remarked, 


that what has been ſaid before, only refers to virtue and vice in the 


moſt general and extenſive ſenſe. By the firſt I underſtand all that 
is good, noble, honeſt, beneſicent, and all that leads and coneurs to 


any valuable end, without enquiring into the principle on which 


it is funded. And by the other, every thing that has a tendency 


to injure a fellow - creature; every mean action, eg ah we m. | 


2 attempt, from whatever motive it N ariſe.” 


+ Te is a very reaſonable'caſe; * tnan may Ae been bid with 
the ee diſpoſitions, and have for a long time practiſed, and 
carefully cultivated, a happy inelination for virtue; but that at 
length he may have ſo loſt himſelf, or deſcended to the gratification 
of ſome criminal paſſion, as that the whole world would claſs him 
6 * 


} > > 5 oY 


n the COPE" their 


— 


Laravuans 5 „ 1% % u. | 


ng the vicious, and rightly, ie to the uſual ſenſe fixed 
to that word, But ſhall it be ſaid, upon that account, in retort to 
the poſition juſt made, Look at that man l is he not as hand- 
ſome as before he was reputed vicious? What fignifies, therefore, 
your pretended harmony between diſcretion and beauty & 


But it muſt be obſerved here, that it was remarked the man was _ 
born with happy diſpoſitions, that he long and fucceſsfully cultiva- 
ted theſe good natural propenſities, and had fortified himſelf in lau- | 
dable habits of virtue. He having once poſſeſſed them, ſtill pre- 
ſerves the remains of eſtimable qualities, which have made a deep 
and powerful impreſſion on his face, fer this particular reaſon, that 
the practice of virtue was natural to him, and confirmed by long 
and exact performance. Thus {kilful planters diſtinguiſh the root 
and trunk of the tree, notwithſtanding the wild branches which 
have been grafted upon it; and the (oil is not reputed leſs fertile, 
becauſe tares grow up among the wheat. Hence it is eaſy to com- 
prehend, how the phyfionomy may preſerve its beauty, while the 
perſon· is ſullied with vice ; for vicious purſuits are often followed 
- in compliance with faſhion or bad example: thus I have known a 
man of fifty years mimic the follies of fifteen ; and 1 this | 
rack of tp poſition is the more confirmed. 


| Who can deny this with eyes fornewhat 3 Who hat 
not obſerved, among the fair-ſex, this evident change, while the form 
remained yet the ſame :; © ſhe was much more beautiful before ſhe 
becams a flave of paſſion,” is the obſervation often heard; yet he 
is not perhaps arrived at that degree of depravity which Gellert, an 
"OM German poet, deſcribes in the following verſes z 


Hem changd that form, which ſhone ſo fairs | 
When drawn in youth's enliwning air; 
5 A goddeſs ſcem'd to tread; 
Aut now with artful, ſtudied mien, 
a: Each latent principle to ſcreen, _ 
She hangs her guilty head, 


For now, by luſtful paſſions ſway'd, . : x 4 
To guilty thoughts her mind's betray'd 2 3 
Vor. J. . R 


Ara en ruvsieeneu x, 5 3 


"Her heart is not fincere 4 SRL DEF A 91 5 
That ſcowling eye, that ſtudied brow, + © 7 
Declare what demon rules her now, VVV o 
Her falſhood muſt appear. 


Many young perſons of a very handſome form and excellent cha- 
patter, have in a_ſhort time deſtroyed their beauty by intemperance 
and debauchery ; they might {ill paſs for beautiful, and were really 
handſome ;. but, heavens ! what a n off an their original and 
innocent beauty ! 


| on the other fide of the e let us "ns a 2 naturally 
inclined to irregular appetites, and that thoſe have been encou- 
raged into habit by a wrong conducted education; that he has for 
a long time been the ſlave of vice, and that it has imprinted diſa- 
greeable and diſguſting traits upon his face. But if he ſeriouſly ſet: 
to work to reform his way of life, and become in the ſevereſt ſenſe 
of the word a virtuous man, the looks which he originally wore will 

yet remain by him, after his reformation ſhall have been compleat- 
. ed; but then there will be a mixture of the faithful expreſſion which 
ever accompanies virtuous deeds... The example of Socrates ſo often 
quoted by the friends as well as the adverſaries of the ſcience, might 
come in properly here, but that it i is my intention to {rats it for a 
future opportunity. | | 

Many perſons are very hard- ſavoured, and it is very difficult ta 
judge of their natural diſpoſitions, they are ſuch an odd mixture of 
good and peccable propenſities. There is a great variety of ſingu- 
larities, caprices, whims, blemiſhes, defects, and oddities as unac- 
countable as whimſical, which, taken either ſeparate y or together, 
cannot be ditectly charged as vicious; but which, when too far in- 
| dulged and combined, debaſe, degrade, and corrupt the perſon who 
is tainted with them. However, if ſuch preſerve his probity in 
the ordinary intercourſe of ſociety, and does not become guilty of 
capital vices, and with this fulfil the outward forms of religion, he 
may have the reputation of a blumeleſs character; but. i it is unqoubt- 
edly certain that ſuch characters might be analyſed, . e was 


Nad in their phyfiogaowy.. ſy : RT. | be 
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Gur e enquiry will berome more intereſting, if we retire a alittle | 


from the point of view in which we are conſidering the harmeny 
between moral and-phyſical beauty; and we ſhall ſee a great * 
of the objections againſt it fall to the ground. 


We axe not only confldering the more immediate effects of virtue 
and vice, with reſpect to the handſomeneſs or uglineſs of the face; 
but alſo the relative conſequences reſulting therefrom. In another 
place, I ſhall go on to confidex theig effects auen {aaNead; * 
| parlier ſtate of ſ oeiety. 
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LECTURE XI 
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CONSIDERED. 


* 


HARMONY r MORAL AND PHYSICAL BEAUTY, PARTE 


1 AM faddenty ſarrounded by a crowd; I take notice A the peo- 


* 


ple about me; I viſit the villages, travel through the great and ſmall 
towns and cities, and every where I meet with forbidding and vile 
appearances, both in the higheſt and loweſt ranks of life; every 
where I diſcover a compound of ſome good with much evil ; a vaſt 
number of bad faces, ſome even are caricatures according the rules of 


# 


1 much deformĩty lane I obſerved fince I began the practice of 


this ſtudy, that I fairly feel myſelf oppreſſed, and as it were haunted 

by it, for certainly a thouſand handſome faces we every day behold, 

might be Kill handſomer were they not deformed by ſome ruling or 

' governing paſſion, which, like a cancer in the conſtitution, conti- 

| nually diſtorts the lineal character of the features Ohl heavenly 

| Beauty! how celeſtial is thy origin, and how near thy — 
by Acoven when FL by innocence | | 


obe 


havaran's arent“ 1332 


a e ee and I fear 
I mall for ever ferl the wound. It was in a garden, in the ſweeteſt 
month of the year; I was by a parterre covered with the moſt beau - 
tiful flowers. My enraptured eyes were caught with the tranſcends. 
ant ſplendour of the variegated productions of nature then before 
me. I remained fixed' for a few moments upon thoſe lovely pro» 

| duQtions of the Creator. Abſorbed in this delightful contempla · 
tion, my mind formed within itſelf a repreſentation of perfect an- 
mal beauty, of beauty ſtill captivating, becauſe endued with life, 

and more affecting, as poſſeſſing various ſenſations; I roſe up by dew 5 
grees to man, of all beings the moſt elevated which the ſenſes can 
reach, a being capable of much higher perfection than the flowers. 
I raiſed my thoughts to a pitch of contemplation, almoſt ſuper- 
human ; my thoughts repreſented to me an accompliſhed man z 
the image filled my thoughts, and my heart, with exalted delight. 
But, like all e eee it was tranſient; my meditation was 
diſturbed by the noiſe of ſome perſons paſſing by: I looked at 
them: Heavens, how was I diſappointed! What a mixture of pity: 


and horror did their preſence inſpire! Behold they were three men < 


of a moſt frightful aſpect, GT + deſperate aban- 
Gone bendittl. 


The capability „ has 3 ale 

myſelf, how it could happen, that the nobleſt ſpecies of creation, 
could ſo far ſtudy to degrade themſelves, as to become, under ſo 
many different forms, objects of diſguſt, of averſion, and horror. 
The more I reflect upon it, the more I am inclined to lay the blame 
alone to man, to the individual who thus every day perverts and 
abuſes the beſt gifts of his bountiful Creator. And I am the more 
confirmed in this obſervation, that every ſhade of virtue or vice has 
its expreſſion upon the human exterior; and the natural conſe- 
quence, even the moſt remote, may be deduced by a careful ob- 
| ferver, from the invariable diſplay of Rr the 

| en Ganges: of al things, | | 


Abele kb; now evidans, end 1 bed 0 Gin . 
tion, that every ſpecies of immorality, leſs or more, affecis the body 3 
alters, aggravates, diſtorts, enervates, and degrades it: on the c 
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trary, moral rectitude gives an energy and confidence, che reſult df 

courage and magnanimity, which the former muſt for ever want. 
Thus the degradation obſervable in the former inſtance, is a viſible 
mark of ignominy, as the honourable expreſſion of virtue is of pro- 
bity and goodneſs, elevating the beauty of charaQteriſtical my 
to the higheſt line in the ſcale of comparative excellence. 


| The irregularity ariſing f from Gael ani; 3 wr 


creaſes, and produces caricatures, varied according to the prevailing 


vice or oppoſite virtue; and this effect always takes place, unleſs 
the evil be counteracted by a ſtrong and powerful deſire to bet 
into the regular path of e _ virtue, 


Nothing can form a greater contraſt to ds former benni ala 
the character where real goodneſs exiſts in the heart; what never 
fading and intereſting charms it beſtows on the exterior, beſides 
expreſſion it conveys immediately to the obſerver. 
Such a man is not fantaſtical, indolent, choleric, blunt, or con- 
ceited: he is amiable becauſe he is good, civil, humble, but not 
mean; active to do good for the ſake of the thing itſelf: and you 


may diſcover about him a hundred other good qualities, both po- 


owe and negative, which improve the phyſionomy, in proportion 
as that leading virtue has been excited, cheriſhed, 4 ipotlies i in 
him, from the Rs _ of his life. | 5 > 


Ic has fin 9 by the moſt eminent writers upon educa- 
tion, and the reformation of manners, that every thing in man de- 
pends on example and cultivation, and not upon original organi- 
zation, and formation: this is a miſtaken notion, though main- 
tained by perſons of good ann and the firſt repute for | 
op talents. p | 


 Helvertius, i in his able enthuſiaſm for the reformation of mans 

| Kind, and conſequently for a regular reform in the modes of edu- 

cation, has ſo ſtifly defended this erroneous opinion, which is an 

inſult upon the common ſenſe of mankind, and inceflantly con - 

tradicted by experience, that I could ſcarcely believe myſelf awake 

( when I read that part of his work. How often do we not find 
perſons 
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þerfons of the moſt amiable diſpoſitions, with forbidding and dif. 

| _ agreeable countenances, when taken altogether, but when their 

/ phyſiognomy is conſidered analytically, the traits of virtuous diſ- 
a poſitions are ſo plain, that one muſt contradict the moſt viſible © 
 effe9s poſſible to deny their exiſtence, Why then do they {till re- 

tain this aſſemblage of irregular and forbidding features? This 

ſhould be the queſtion, ket, the wy þ rag TIE it, or r received 

| it i in Eu mother's womb ? ; 


| on other occaſions, we mall e a kebs daportunlih' in ds 4 
of theſe Lectures, to examine, in detail, ſeveral other propoſitions 
which have a cophorues reference to this An „„ 


No two men have a | perfett enk to each other; nor is 
it poſſible to find two infants, who at a ou Jour uh their 8 
n en one another. 5 | 


Remove, Fade a ſenfible feeling A the child ſhe has juſt 
brought into the world, and provided ſhe is able only to obſerve 
its countenance for two minutes, ſhe will readily diſtinguiſh 
it again, though placed among a number of other young infants 
of. the ſame age and country, and however great the reſemblance 
which they may then bear to one another, It is even more, it is a 
well known fact, that new born infants, as well as grown perſons, 
have a ſtriking reſemblance to their parents, ſometimes to one, 
ſometimes to the other, or to both, not only in the general con- 
formation, but alſo in Certain, . and remarkable fea- 
tures®, : 

We W560 by experience, that not ER, the countenance has a 
yeſemblance to the parent, but that alſo the moral qualities ap- 

as the obſervation of every one muſt convince, who has be- 
owed | a « ought "es it. 


* A "ke Las will confider this bans of family W and Rev 
bow they are kept from one generation to another, and always reproduced ſa 
diſtin, that you may diflinguiſh the original features IE all the —_— : 
fein, g | 


825 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who need a proof of this, may obſerve how often be- 

| thers and ſiſters educated with the ſame care, and place in the 

- ame ſituation, are totally difimilar in their. temper and habits. = 
And the author before mentioned, who was ſo anxious to perfect 
= the education of his progeny, has he not acknowledged that the 
EH moral diſpoſition of individuals vary, and that the moral character 

oß infants are not the ſame, though under fimilar treatment? Has 

he not ſuppoſed this, I ſay, when he eſtabliſhes principles, and pre- 
ſcribes rules for directing, in the moſt advantageous manner, he 
good or evil prope nſities which they earlieſt diſcover® 2. Fe 
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Should be each parent and each guardian's part; 
|: For youthful nfinds receive inſtruction beſt | VV: 
#: Before the buſy world abſorbs the breaſt : 
| 0 - That once imbib'd while ſenſe and reaſon reigns 
if And no mad thoughts intoxicate the brain, ; 
N | | Shall fill correct the paſſions rapid roll, | 
f 5 | _  Dignify che mind, and elevate the ſoul; 8 
© Shall ſmooth their way thro' life's precarioys _ 
1 Aae all the various anifice of man. 5 
i} : 
| 11 5s confeſſed by all a. in the ata, ol that * 
i} zs poſlible to alter the direction, both of the temperament and the 
14 moral diſpoſitions ; and though we have room to hope that ſomne 
[ | of theſe things which promiſe the leaſt good, may be turned to the 
| f beſt account, it is nevertheleſs abſalutely true, that, as to diſpoſition, 
1 ſome children are better and ſome worſe than others; ſome are 
| " þ pliant, others are obſtinate ; ſome are born with the eaſieſt diſpoſi- 
1 4 tion, while otkers are as untoward, and remain ſo, notwithſtanding, 
44 All the efforts of parental correction, and the ba form of . 
1 on that can poſſibly be deviſed. 
Me * Helvetius en Man. Vel. I. + Le Bonheur Pocme. | 


LECTURE ' XIV. 


- 


| HARMONY or MORAL. AND PHYSICAL BRAVTYs CONTINUED, 
; AND EXEMPLIFIED. | 


"BH fe. 


\ 


* HIS is a truth, that features and forms are viſibly tranſmitted 


from generation to nano ; and moral e Saller in KW 
ſame manner, | | 


BS 


After this 1 is 1 I believe 1 will Abu the re- 


lation between the external figure, and the moral n, 
which N inherit from their parents. 


* 3 dick. fell nin in own = knowledge I will fork: 
be 


5 2 


Iam i with a . POS « N two <hildren 


that reſemble reſpectively each parent in exact W do 3 
ieee and e . „ Aon 2 


The huſband 3 is of a light airy | difpoſition 1 his eden per- 


| fectly troubleſome; he is fiery, impetuous, choteric, and, at the 


ſame time, a perfect ſlave to the is =o of e . | 


Vol. I. | "0 | 
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in fad, e this unhappy mixture of haſte, impetuoſtty, ſen- 
ſuality, and impatience ; the harſh ſwell, and high riſing of his 
features, their perpetual motion and Pat Hog the reſtleſs diſpo- 
ſition in all his movements; and every thing about him, diſcover 
the agitation which impels him, the deſires to which he is a prey, 


and the ſpirit of inquietude which torments him. His very re- 


verſe is ſeen in his wife. Fhe is as tranquil as he is ardent. Her 
temperament is half ſanguine, half melancholy; ſhe poſſeſſes an 
elevated ſoul, adorned with all the gentle virtues of the well edu- 


. cated of her ſex. Her complexion is fine, her features regular 


and graceful, and her air is affable and ſerene, And in the modeſt 
expreſſion of her internal ſatisfaction, there is a ſomething that de- 


clares equality and quietneſs within. 


They have two ſons, who are as yet children; the firſt has the 
moſt moral conformity with the father, and the youngeſt exactly 
reſembles the mother, The eldeſt has a fierce hoſtile look, the 


| Hardeſt ſet of features, large buſhy eye-brows, a haughty mouth, a 
ſwarthy complexion, and an upright lofty gait. The youngeſt is 


fair of aſpeR, gentle; his voice, and in ſhort all that has a relation 

to his deportment, repreſents him the image of his mother, and ac- 

cordingly they exactly reſemble as types the propenſities and mo- 

ral character of their parents to a degree of exactneſs, the reſult 

only of equal proportion of moral and phyſical conformity. 0 
; | 


Thus we find that it is poflible that mental deformity, com- 


bined with that of body, and corporeal beauty united with that of 


the mind, may paſs through ſeveral generations; and this alfo 
ſolves the difficulty, when it happens, that ſo many perſons, whom 


nature had originally endowed with an agreeable figure, and who 


becoming bad characters, are, nevertheleſs, not ſo deformed in 
phyſiognomical appearance, as ſome others; and, on the contrary, 


that ſo many, to whom nature had been partial, in denying them 
*the advantage of lineal features, but who have made conſiderable 
- progreſs in the practice of virtue, remain yet much inferior in the 


point of beauty, to others whom they pts or ſurpaſs i in Fare 
moral accompliſhment. 
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"I wn adduced theſe examples to eſtabliſh the probability of the 
karmony between moral and phyſical pun and to 5 75 it vi ; 
a ſold and neee Wanne 24 (66 


Seleg out any given 8 of men of the moſt kniſhed "BY Zz 
ſuppoſe them and their children to decay in the practice of good 
principles, to contract diſſolute manners, and to give way to diſ- 
orderly paſſions; to go on in depravity till they fink into the laſt 
exceſs of vice, which humanity can fall to: then think -whether 
their phyſionomies will not be much altered. Each generation 
will degrade the preceding one; and the laſt be found ſo disfigured, 
that nothing but a caricatura of man will remain. Are there not 
daily examples of children, who are already the perfect image of 
parents, entirely corrupted, and whoſe education beſides is helping 
forward, or as it were foſtering, the bias of their natural vices. 

When I contemplate theſe things, I ſhudder to think of the perver- 
ſion of man's talents, who, while he has it in his power to improve | 
even his general appearance, ſtudies all the time to degrade himſelf, 
till he repreſents but the miſerable effects of Nr n 5 ee to 
excels ! 


Another conſideration which muſt be 0 and which is con- 
nected with it, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew ; that is, that the whole 
ſyſlem, bones as well as fleſh, figure, colour, gait, voice, even ſmell, 
every thing, in a word, has a relation to the face, and is mn 
Vith it, to e or degradation. 


Viſit an hoſpital or houſe of correction, the tenants of which 
form an incongruous aſſembly of vicious, idle, libertine, and 
drunken people ; examine their looks, then compare them with a 
decent fraternity of induſtrious mechanics, and conſider well the 


wide difference between the two communities; you will, I believe, 


then be thoroughly convinced of the truth of my obſervation. A 
benefit will perhaps attend this compariſon, and it will not be uſe- 
leſs; it will awaken in you ſentiments which, though melancholy 
and fad, will be notwithſtanding ſalutary; and, if rightly ap- 
plied, will work to a good end; which is all I have in view. : 


11 e es, Ic 
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een the one hand, W man be: liable to fall, "TE is alſo 
de to riſe again, and capable of attaining an height of virtue even 
| ſuperior to that from which he fell. Chuſe out children from 
among the home lieſt parents, ſuch as moſt perfectly reſemble them 
rear them at 2 diſtance: from their parents, in ſome-well-regulated 
public ſeminary, and behold how faſt their uꝑlineſs diſappears ! 
Arrived at the years of diſcretion, place them in circumſtances not 
too unfavourable to the praclice of virtue, which ſhall not expoſe 
them to extraordinary temptations, and let them inter- marry. Sup- 
poling them all to have preſerved, at leaſt to a certain degiee, a 
ſenſe of decency and goodneſs, and that they have taken pains to 
tranſmit to their children the principles which they have imbibed; 
. ſuppoſing theſe again to continue forming intermarriages, and that 
no extraordinary event interrupts the progreſs, you would then ſee 
one generation improve upon another, not only as to the features of 
= tte face, and the conformation of the ſolid parts of the head, but in 
1 tte entire combination of the figure, and indeed in all reſpecis 
; whatever, The love of labour, temperance, and cleanlineſs, united 
to other commendable qualities and to internal ſatisfaQion, cannot 
he fail to preduce fair and healthy-looking fleſh, a good complexion, 
__ === 2 fine ſhape, a manly deportment, an air of ſerenity ; on the other 
S_—_” © band; the deformity which is the effect of diſeaſe and infirmity 
| Ip muſt gradually diſappear, becauſe the virtues juſt mentioned con- 
tribute-to the preſervation of health, and ſtrengthen the conſtitu- 
tion. © In ſhort, there is not in man any one ſpecies of phyſical 
beauty — nor any one member of the body—which may not re- 
0 dess. from virtue and from vice, taken in x the moſt general ſenſe, 
—_ 5 & * 8 | 
What 2 ie Selen is ths W to the Friend of buma- 
nity, 4 1 with the hope alone of a futurity ſo ſoothing 
naa and'conlalatory! What ſovereign attraclion t6 the heart of man is 
* there in 3 9 face and a graceful human figure! Ve Souls 
EY poſſeſſed of taſte and ſenſibility, tell us what are your feelings, 
while you contemplate thoſe grand ideals which the {kill of the 
3” ancients has tranſmitted to us; while yout eyes dwell with delight 
>. ______" on thoſe wonderful figures of men, or of angels, which the pencil 
C: Raphael, a Guido, 4 Weſt, a Mengs, à Fuſeli have produced 
3 . are you not animated POS irtiſillible ardour to om 
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1 rar uri. 5 
and embelliſh our. degenerated nature? Ye artiſts, ye protector 
and lovers of the fine arts, from the creative genius who produces, 
to the man of wealth-who makes a merit of purchaſing, the maſter- 
pieces of art, attend to the following important advice: Vou aim 
* at embelliſhing every thing. Be it ſo; for this we are obliged to 
you: but would you at the ſame time ſtamp deformity on man, 
* the moſt beautiful of all objects ?——Noz; you cannot intend it. 
© Prevent bim not then from becoming good; do not ſhew indif. 
© © ference with reſpect to this: let the diyine power attached to ge- | 
L nius be ag ets to render him better; and oor will embelliſh 
him. ; | 
The hatnbuy between the good and the beautiful, between 

© vice and uglineſs, opens a vaſt and noble field for art. But do 

not imagine it is in your power to beautify man, unleſs you en- 

* deavour to make him better. If you form his taſte at the expence 
'* of his heart, you will corrupt him; and henceforward, do 

what you will, he will grow ugly; and the ſon, and the de- 
ſcendants of the ſon, if they follow the ſame courſe, will increaſe 1 
in nnn thus you. nl have —_— miſſed oy aim. = 


6 Artiſts, tie ceaſe to 8 your i in billing 0 or- 
© naments, unleſs you would reſemble him who, in order to treat <a 
a magnificent palace, ſhould commit the whole execution of biene 
8 deſign t to the 9 on gilder,” | 1 


But, above al, take pains to perſell Fur inner man: ko cht 
ve {ow in corruption, and we fhall be raiſed incorruptible 
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5 ele is the ee ob # man ; full " dneſs 

5 and candour, but otherwiſe not diſtinguiſhed by qualities or 3 

of a very e nature. Nice never * the ſlighteſt 
: „ Td Wer. trace 
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trace on that ſerene countenance z.no paſſion, no intrigue woven by 
vanity or jealouſy, have diſturbed or furrowed it. Rectitude and 

wopenneſs repoſe there habitually ; the leaſt tendency to evaſion, the 
Alighteſt perfidy, would produce a ſingularly ſtriking effect on that | 
Face, and appear foreign to it. The impreſs of any paſſion muſt be 


i | Frequently repeated, before 1 it can become 224 and 8 on 
j 1 5 woch a countenance. N 
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That look, and that mouth, balf open, plainly denote the ſpy, the 
man who is continually on the watch; his thoughts wander from 
object to object, becauſe he aims at making ſure of his point, and 
is determined to arrive at it, all events. His long chin, ſomewhat - 
pointed, or at leaſt prominent to a great degree, conveys to the 
phyſionomiſt the idea of a crafty, deſigning man, who will make a 
bad uſe of his {ki}] and addreſs, inſtead of employing them for the 
benefit of mankind. But the forehead and the noſe announee ſo 
much capacity, ſo much reaſon, ſuch a ſpirit of reflection, that, 
to conſider them ſeparately, you could expect nothing but good - 
from them, The phyſionomiſt who had not ſeen either the eye or 

the mouth, would ſay that thoſe features belonged to an honeſt 

man. A man who knows the world would pronounce, on the firſt 
glance, that it is the face of a knave,—It is only upon the lips, or- 
rather between the lips, that the Cepravity lurks. There are faces 
which roguery does not, ſenfibly disfigure, becauſe, carried to a 

certain degree, it always ſuppoſes a ſolid pe and _ 
it is N the abuſe of an ae . | 
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moersves AND. | Daunmnnes—Se 8 Plate. 1 . a 


Diebe e Malene 1 disßgured this ag 
The noſe at leaſt was not thus formed by nature. That look, thoſe 
lips, thoſe wrinkles, expreſs an impatient and unquenchable thirſt. 
'The whole face announces a man who wiſhes, with a total inability 
to perform; who feels as ſenſibly the craving of appetite, as the im- 
potence of gratifying it. In the original, it is the look eſpecially 
which muſt mark this deſire ever diſappointed and ever rekindled, 
which is at once the dan ee and the 8 of liſtleſſneſs 
W. ne | | | 


FOURTH ADDIT 3 


Davncgs a the Plaie. 


The mi uſe of wine enervates and 8138 the face, che | 
fgure—in ſhort, the whole human frame,—Young man ! behold 
vice, of whatever kind it be, under its real form; 2 2 need no 
more, to conceive a rooted - manera to it. 
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The noſs of this face is not that of-an ordinary man; e are 
the eyes ordinary, eſpecially the right one, although it wants the 
character of greatneſs which marks the noſe. Such eyes, how- 
ever, and —_— A TO protulne great ſeryices in the cauſe of huma- 
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© and attitude of the father; while that of the ſon betrays inſeyhbility 
and inſolence. Nothing is wanting to that impudent air, but a 
- little more energy in the forehead and the noſe: the under- lip and 
chin ought alſo to have advanced ſomewhat more; and the mouth _ 
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| nity ard religion, for they 3 great things; and one would 


be tempted to expect a great deal from them: but the reſt of the 


face correſ ponds not to the -expeRations which theſe had raiſed, 
I hoſe gatherings N the noſe, that half-open mouth, the irregu- 


larity and the imbecillity of the under- lip, mark an extreme liſtleſs- 
neſs, a debility of mind, an incapacity, which is ſeeking to con- 
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Virtue, piety, patience, „ 9 1 Wien, s this . 
rience which is the fruit of age, are all indicated in the phy ſionomy 
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” Dae of theſe OPTI an 12287 of the mol brutal ſenſua- 
| Ray, the other that of the moſt ſordid avarice. But the eye of the 
Miſer ought to have been ſmaller, and deeper ſunk in the head—al-. 


7 though there be a great many ſunk and ſma!l eyes which have nothing 
in common with avarice, and ſome large and prominent ones which 
indicate that paſſion. The upper part of the Miſer's forehead 


— 


would correſpond more aptly with the character of the Senſualiſt, as 
W ee ſviz the charaer of the miſer. 
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WILLIS ADDITION. 


| Dunoonrrue—See the S r a VR 
W aha . ates Fj 3 He a 
is not-the Opplir De who the philoſophers repreſent as a vaſt. and 
« penetrating ſpirit, a creative. genius capable of every thing, the 
© author of new diſcoveries, and the improyer of thoſe already made. 
This is not the man who had his eyes thruſt or burnt out, as a 
« ſecurity againſt the diſtraction of mind occaſioned by external ob- 
_ © jets, that he might give himſelf wholly up to abſtract ſpeculations, N 
Neither is he the declared enemy of ſenſuality and carnal pleaſure 
No; this is not the Democritus Wien us; it is La image * Drs 7 
mocritus the Laugher, who EY 
Ridebat, quote a lain moverat — We 


[Who grim and grind at every __ Xs : i f - | 5 . 


c 
7 


e 15 convey and at every ad 1s not 8 3 . 
fool, but a wicked wretch; as he who is always crying, and at 
every thing; is a child, a changeling, or a hypocrite. | The face 
of the perpetual laugher muſt be degraded, together with his 
mind, and become at length inſupportable. The face of De- 
mocritus cannot have been originally that of an © ordinary 
man. The form of the head, certainly, has nothing great: but 
ſuppoſing it to have a character of greatneſs, Demoeritus would 
have ſomewhat reſembled Socrates. But the farcaſtic grin, ſo dif- 
ferent from the heavenly ſmile of pity, from the ſmile of tenderneſs 
granting indulgence or giving ſalutary counſel; ſo different, alas ! 
from the ſmile of beneficent humanity, from the ingenuous ſmile 
of innocence and cordiality—that contemptuous grin converted 
into habit, muſt inevitably disfigure a beautiful, much more a ſin- 
gular face. By little and little, all the traits of goodneſs, which 
nature denies to no face which ſhe forms, even to the moſt de- 
Vor. I. | 2 formed 
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formed — in like manner as ſhe. forgets not to give eyes to thoſs 
creatures whoſe ſight is moſt contraded by little and little, I ſay, © - 

_ theſe traits become deranged to ſuch a degree, that they preſent no- 

thing but a fatal mixture of humanity and inhumanity, of ſatisfac- 
tion and malice. Properly ſpeaking, what is mockery, but joy - 

excited by the defects, the quarrels, the misfortunes, of our neigh- 
bour ? Is it poſſible that ſuch a ſentiment ſhould either ennoble, or 
embelliſh the countenance? Mockery contracts the eyes, and ga- 
thers the kin round them into wrinkles, like thoſe which may be 
obſerved on the faces of moſt fools; and are not they, for the moſt 
part, the maſks of a grinning Democritus? Mockery puffs up the 

| Cheeks, and gives them a globular form, as may be ſeen in the por- 

trait of La Mettrie; and what is ſtill more remarkable, it imprints 

on the mouth, the moſt noble and expreſſive part of the face, ſo 

much irregularity and diſproportion, that it is hardly poſſible, by 

means of great and repeated efforts, to reſtore to it an ws 
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The mowhaf our Democritus cannot be conſidered as il; 
jt is obſervable, that 1 its deformity is chiefly owing to a ſneering 
humour, and that 1 it would be till ugly, even were it not opened 
' ſo wide. I doubt whether there be a face in the world, handſome 
or ugly, that mockery would not ſenſibly alter to the worſe, I once 
traced the ſilhoutte of a mocker; but no ſooner did I ſhew it to the | 
original, than he intreated another fitting: he was ſtruck at once 
with the diſagreeably harſh lines which disfigured we mouth, and 
| endeavoured. to mouldi it into a better form. 


What Leſſing fays of the portrait of La Mettrie in his Laocoon, 
may be applied to mockers in general: La Mettrie, who had 
-© himſelf painted and engraved as a Democritus, does not ſeem to 
laugh, except when you look at him for the firſt time, Obſerve 

* him longer, and inſtead of the philoſopher you find only a 21 0 | 
ton; he on not e but he giggles.” 


Certain paſſions, and certain degrees of alien, manifeſt them- 
© ſelves on the face by traits the moſt hideous; and the forced po- 
« fitions into which the body is diſtorted by them, efface entirely 
the beautiful contour of its natural flute. y -To which I farther ſub- 
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This Chriſt, hey Holbein l. is one et the 8 . chat can 
poſſibly be imagined: the forehead preſents nothing but a mixture 
of weakneſs and the meaner paſſions; the eye expreſſes ſenſualit); 

the noſe announces a dull and e as, 1 and t the 1 
indicates e 1 8 
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4 Honntos rler. the” Plate. 
le is not virtue de that horrible "PH announces. Never - 
could candour, or à noble fimplicity, or cordiality, have fixed 
their reſidence there. The moſt fordid ayarice, the moſt obdurate 
wickedneſs, the moſt abominable 5 ys ee choſe 
eyes, have disfigured that month. 25 | 
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| This 3 16 us ee ee n 
deal of ſenſibility, even before it was degraded to the pitch we 
now fee it: this degradation, however, is viſibly the effect of 
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| e P a88108—See the Plate. 

It remains that 1 make one very important obſervation. There are 
certain diabolical paſſions which are often imprinted on the phyfio- . 
nomy by a ſingle little trait, clearly marked, it is true, but almoſt un- 
definable z while ſome other paſſions, much leſs hurtful to ſociety _ 
and more excuſable, have frequently expreflions much more ſtrongly 
marked, and mort frightfully hideous. A violent fit of anger de- 
ranges the whole countenance z, whereas the blackeſt envy, and 

even the moſt ſanguinary hatred, have no other ſign than a flight” 
obliquity, or an almoſt impereeptible contraction of * ee 
Face 12 a ma in Addition Second. 
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THE celebrated decifionof the Pagina Z 


to Socrates, That he Was ſtupid, brutal, Aa voluptuary and a - | 


drunkard, has often been employed of late as an argument againſt 


the Science of Fhyſiognomy; while, on the other hand, the anſwer 


of Socrates to his pupils, *whi ridiculed the ſkill of the pretended 


interpreter of phyſionomies, has been adduced in fupport” of it: 
© I was naturally inclined to all thoſe vices; but, by the conſtant 


* practice of virtue, I have been ſo happy a as to pa” 7 faults, : 
and repreſs my Irregular propetlities. e 


No, let us ſuppoſe,” the tory to be as it 15 ee, ana a thn, 


ne to ee it amounts. 


Fa 


| Witkout Aiſcrediting e in e ie is . Aiſcaens 
ment of Zopyrus, at moſt, that may be a little called in queſtion. 
Suppoſe him to be miſtaken=on the ſuppoſition that he had not 
paid ſufficient attention to all the features, to all the excellencies We, 
of the 1 of . : or that he had attended too much 


5 to 


7 
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to ——— was un and maſſy in it —hat would enſud ? N ochlug 
at all to By nnn. of che ſeience which we are defending. 


That . who, in order to obtain reſpect for this bei- 
ence, ſhould pretend, he never was miſtaken, would reſemble 
the phyſician, who, in the view of eſtabliſhing the infallibility of 
his art, ſhould maintain, That no patient ever died under his 
hands. To reject a ſcience fo capable of demonſtration as Phy- 
fiognamy—to reject it for no other reaſon, than that the phyſiono- 
miſt has been once, or even a hundred times miltaken—is like re- 
jecting the art of medicine, becauſe there are ignorant quacks in 
the world, or becauſe a TPO dies under the hands of an able 


| phyſician. 


One thing is certain, that all antiquity is agreed in decrying 
the phyſionomy of Socrates. It is alſo certain, that all his portraits, 
however different, have a ſtriking reſemblance in one reſpe&— 
that they are all ugly. To this add, that Alcibiades, who was as 

well acquainted with Socrates as with the characteriſtics of beauty 
and deformity, ſaid of him, That he reſembled a Silenus“; a 
- comparifon, probably, which referred to the general form of the 
face; and there can remain no more doubt reſpecting the uglineſs 
. | afcribed to Socrates, conſidered altogether. All, however, are 
- equally agreed, that he was the wiſeſt and the beſt of men. 


But is it then proved, That the wiſeſt and beſt of men had the 
phyfionamy of an idiot and a ſenſualiſt? or rather, That he had 
6 ated cvarte, mean, l. and diſguſting Tin 

Now, wir . can be ane for ſuch a friking contra 2 


91 Socrutes's deformity, atteſted univerſally, is a eue ſo. 


- Xingular and fo very ſtriking, that it has generally been conſidered as 


a kind of contradiQtion, an irregularity in nature. But I aſk, whe- 
er this be a proof in favour of, or againſt phyſiognomy > The 
deli may be decided 1 in a moment; for the direct n was 


Tou can hardly, fays Winkelmann, ties human nature more, F rk 
by repreſenting ur under the form of a Silenus, £ 5 
ot Ct expected: 


— 
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expected: atenithnicar4 is expreſſed at finding no nd between 1 
the exterior and the interior: and to what is this e 18 | 


en ee to be RO Pc 


1 1. Admitting this want of harmony to be ſuch as it is repre- 


| ſented, it would ſtill be but a ſingle exception to the general rule; 
and therefore would no more inyalidate phyſiognomy, than a mon- 
ſter with twelve fingers would contradict the truth that Men are 
born with five fingers on each hand.” We are ready to grant then, 
that in this caſe there may be a very few exceptions, ſome ſportings 
of nature, ſome errors of the preſs; but the language of human 
 phyſionomies is not a whit the leſs intelligible on that accoumt—Do 


ten or twenty typographical errors in one ie large volome render 75 2 
Key 


3. Men ben ec is 8 marked, who are full of ener- 


s ; wh whoſe powers exert themſelves out of the common road, have 
* uſually, in their exterior taken together, ſomething diſagreeabie, 
© harſh and ambigucus; exceedingly different, owing to that very. 


s circuraſtance, from what the Greek, the artiſt, and the man of 
* taſte, denominate beauty. And unleſs one has ftudied ard diſco- 
© vered the expreſſion of ſuch phy ſionomies, it is evident they mult 
© hurt the eye which looks for beauty only.” In this claſs the phy ſi- 
n of Point muſt be ranked, | 4 e 
| 

4. The writer on Phyſiognomy cannot © ſuffciently inculcate 
* the neceſſity of carefully diſtinguiſhing the diſpoſitions from the 
_ © diſplay of them—the talents or faculties from their application and 
employment - the ſoft parts from the ſolid—the permanent from 


the moveable traits: and this, it would appear, was not obſerved | 


in forming a judgment of the face of Socrates. Zopyrus and Alci- 
biades, Ariſtotle, and almoſt all the Phyfionomiſts I know, almoſt 
all the adverſaries of Phyſfiognomy—what do I fay ? I mean almoſt 
all its defenders—have overlooked this diſtindion. Hence it is 
poſſible, that the form of the face of Socrates may have appeared 


very ugly to inexperienced eyes, while perhaps the play of his Phy- _— 


b preſented as features of a celeſtial beauty. 
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tions may abandon himſelf to wickedneſs ; and he who once appear- 


diſpoſitions morally bad or morally good: in other words, men 


/ 4 
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It is but too well known, that a man bom with the beſt pos- 


ed actuated wholly by vicious propenſities, may become virtuous. 
Diſtinguiſhed talents ſometimes remain buried, while moderate 
parts, by dint of application, arrive at an aſtoniſhing degree of per- 


80 


When 1 natural diſpoſitions have been ſingularly happy, 5 | 


negletted, no one, except a very ſkilful obſerver, is capable of 
_ diſcovering them, when the face is in a ſtate of reſt. In like man. 
ner alſo, when the diſpoſitions were of the number of thoſe which 
are denominated bad, it requires the moſt experienced eye to per- 
ceive on the phyſionomy that they are corrected; for the diſpoſi- 
tions, the radical faculties of the man, are more eaſily diſcoverable 
in the form, in the ſolid parts and the permanent features—while 
their application or diſplay is more diſtinguiſhable in the moveable 
and fugitive traits. Now he who attends only to theſe, without 
having made, as it too frequently happens, a particular ſtudy of the 
ſolid form of the face, and of the lincaments whoſe impreſſion is 
permanent; he, I ſay, after the example of Zopyrus, will diſcern in 


the phyſionomy of Socrates neither the goodneſs, and the true cha- 


racter of the natural diſpoſitions, nor the amendment of what is ap- 
parently bad in them, and conſequently he cannot fail to pronounce | 
an erroneous deciſion, Let me elucidate this idea, Suppoſing 
the great diſpoſitions of Socrates were eſpecially expreſſed in the 
form of a face in other reſpects coarſe and .diſagreeable—that this 
form, and theſe permanent features, never had been ſtudied - and 
that the Grecian eye, eager only after beauty, ſuffered itſelf to be 
prejudiced by what was harſh, coarſe and lumpiſh in them ſup- 
poſing farther—and this remark can eſeape no one obſerver—that the 


amendment of what uſually paſſes for bad in the diſpoſition, be- 


comes perceptible only at thoſe moments when the. face is in action; 


_ and nothing more is wanting to occaſion a miſtake, and to ſanclion 


a prejudice n to enen . 


$- Hitherto I have ſpoken of 3 bad diſpolitions; but it is 
requiſite for me to explain myſelf with greater preciſion on this ſub» 
ject. No one, properly ſpeaking, brings into the world with him 


are 
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are born neither vicious nor virtuuus. They all begin with being 
infants; and then, one is neither wicked nor good - but innocent. 
Very few arrive at a high degree of virtue, and as few carry vice to 
exceſs. Almoſt all keep floating between the two extremes; and 
it might be affirmed, that man has not ſufficient energy to attain a 
very extraordinary degree of either virtue or vice. But of all thoſe 
beings which are born innocent, there is not one that is not as lia- 
ble to ſin, as to die. Not one among them is capable of ſetting 
himſelf free from either fin or death; for fin is nothing elſe but an 
appetite. for ſenſual pleaſures, the effect of which is agitation of ſoul; 
the debility, if not the extinction, of the bodily powers. In this 
ſenſe, to mention it by the way, the doctrine of original fin, though 
an object of pleaſantry in this philoſophic age, has every character | 
of evidence to the true pee to the _— ry of ms 


To fk ohiloſophically, that. is, from experience it is not abs 
leſs true, that all men, om this account, without excepting even thoſe 
who attain the higheſt degree of virtue or of vice, receive from na- 

ture only an irritability and faculties purely phyſical; they im- 
pelled to act by inſtinR, to enjoy life, and to extend their exitence2 
this inſtinct, conſidered in itſelf as a ſpring, is good, but in reality 
it is neither moral nor immoral. - But if this irritability, and this 


5 power be ſuch, that at fight of certain objects, and in particular 

; circymſtances, which are almoſt inevitable, they uſually lead to 

8 ſentiments and actions injurious to the repoſe and the happineſs of 

N mankind —if they be ſuch that, in the actual order of ſociety and of 

N the world in general, evil only is to be expected from them they 

4 may ſurely be denominated diſpoſitions morally bad; and on the 

5 PF at wu 

i than harm. ; 

' | 5 Ss 

1 e eee eee that cen - 

* great energy and irritability, there are alſo produced the more poõ.] a- 

n erful paſſions, moſt of which inſpire reprghienfible ſentiments, and 
lead to actions morally bad. Helvetius ſays, That the abuſe of . 

> power is as inſeparable from power, as the effect from the cauſe. 

1 This is Vn true of __ _ a man ee TT > 

en | | : | 

are . | 
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He who can do whe he < muſt will to War more than % 
2 ought, "I 


This then is the an in which Ar hs 4d, © 8 he ſpe | 
: ſitions of a man are bad, which may alſo ſignify, * that they re 


© excellent; for it is very poſſible to make a good ws of n a 
| 8 —_ which i is commonly abuſed. 


56. will now EPR what has been ſaid abs a e of PIE 
Which is here ſubmitted to the reader's conſideration. —To judge 
from this print, which is taken from Rubens, Socrates muſt cer- 
tainly have poſſeſſed wonderful diſpoſitions to become a great man. 
If the image have a reſemblance, and I imagine the original muſt 
have been ſtill better, Zopyrus was decidedly miſtaken when he 
called him ſtupid ; and Socrates was no leis miſtaken, if he wiſhed 
to have it underſtood, that his natural diſpoſitions were deficient in 
energy. It is poſſible, that a mind ſo luminous was ſometimes in- 
_ volved in a cloud; but Zopyrus, or rather a real Phyfionomiſt, ac- 
-cuſtomed to regulate his obſervations by the ſolid parts of the face, 


never ought to have ſaid, indeed never could have was 6 80 So- 
crates was 1 e ſtupid. 15 


e e could have ſou du, i in 4 FO IR of that 6 the 
ſeat of ſtupidity, and who believed they could perceive the figns of 
it in that vault, that eminence, thoſe cavities; have never ſtudied 


the conformation of the forebead; they have either never wanne | 
or l human en 8. 


Whatever be the FP VANE of: a WE or a bad ts a fa- 
able or an unfavourable ſituation, and thuugh both the one and 
the other may contribute to render a man either virtuous or vici- 
ous, a forchead ſuch as this is ever conſiſtent with itſelf as to the 
form and principal charader; and a real, or even a middling phy- 
ſionomiſt, could not be miſtaken in it. - No ! for that ſpacious vault 
is inhabited by a mind capable of diſpelling the darkneſs of preju- 
| dice, and of even ſurmounting a hoſt of obſtacles. © The promi- 
| nency of the bone of the eye, the eye-brows, the tenſion of the 
muſcles between the eye. brows, the breadth of the ridge of the 
- Noſe, the cavity 8 contains the eyes, the elevation of the eye- 
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ball-how expreſſive, either conſidered ſeparately or in their com- 
bination how do they concur in denoting great intellectual diſpo- 
ſitions, even of Ons OY om be unfolded, and arrived at 
full eee pg 5 5 | g 


What i is the portrale before us, be to chat which the ori- 


ginal muſt have been ?—Among a hundred portraits painted by 


able artiſts, is there one which expreſſes with ſufficient accuracy the 
contours of the forehead ? nay, produce the ſilhouette which gives 
them with ſufficient correctneſs? How then are we to expect pre- 

ciſion in a n een after a "ny or alfa") ar a thirtieth | 


| com” * 


It may, Wan hi aud, c That . bar * f 3 of 
e * noble ſimplicity, of the amiable frankneſs, for which the origi- 


nal was ſo juſtly admired. It is evident, that the eyes have ſome- 
© thing of deceit, and that you may ſee in them, at the ſame time, 
the expreſſion of low ſenſuality.” Theſe obſervations are certainly 


applicable to the portrait I have preſented to the reader; but it is, 
firſt, to be noticed, That a face ſo energetic announces prodigious 
ſelf-government ; and that ſuch a man, by the exertion of his pow - 
ers, may become what a thouſand others are, merely through a kind 


of impotency: and, ſecond, that what the lines of the deſigner, 
and the flrokes of the graver are unable to convey, is frequently ex- 


preſſed by the countenance in a ſtate of animation, and in a manner 
ſo e chat it is is impoſſible to be miſtaken in it. : ; 


c The ak beautiful * of face are frequently ſuch as ala: 
the greateſt vices. It frequently happens alſo, that the vice is 


_ © betrayed only by a ſingle little trait; and to give the proper ex- 
© preſſion of this trait with the graver, is the more difficult, becauſe 
_ © jt is perceptible only when the face is in motion. This obſerva- 


tion applies to faces as ugly, or rather as ſtrongly marked, as ener- 


getic as that of bur Socrates : the moſt noble, the moſt ſtriking cha- 


racters of wiſdom and virtue, were expreſſed on his phyſionomy 
only by little delicate traits, frequently tranſient, and moſt of them 


AR of re, e __ at a ee nen 
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The beſt beriet kind of faces; whoſe reſemblance ales 
; euly by the boldneſs of the features, are in ſome ſort a ſatire upon 
the original. The portrait now en examination, might eaſily 
have a ſufficient reſemblance in the eyes ef the multitude, and ne- 
vertheleſs be a bitter ſatire upon that ſage philoſopher, To heighten 
ſtrong features, and to omit the more delicate, is the uſual method 
of profeſſed ſatyriſts, and of bad portrait-painters. Socrates, I am 
perſuaded, was almoſt always painted thus ; and his face, perhaps, 
produced on the firſt glance an effect fimilar to that of his portraits. 
What was maſſy or ſtrongly marked in it, ſhocked or rather dazzled 
Grecian eyes, more aceuſiomed to elegant forms, to ſuch a degree, 

that they could not diſcover the ſpirit of his phyſionomy: nor is it 
_ poſſible to doubt it, when it is evident they knew not how to form 


a judgment of Wannen the Body of that 25 


fps The face before de tate 
as ſingular, as remarkable, as was the character of Socrates This 
alone ſhould create a preſumption, that, in the preſent caſe, it 
may till be poſſible to reconcile one's ſelf to the ſcience of phy- 
© fionomies,* This, however, is not all, and we have already ſeen 
much more. I boldly affirm, That there are, in this phyſionomy, 
features permanent, indelible, which denote greatneſs perfectly un- 
common, firmneſs ſcarcely to be ſhaken, and that the whole, 

however indifferent ſome of the features may be, when taken ſepa- 
| ately, offers the impreſs of a character able to repel temptation. 


I will now add a few particulars, to thoſe obſervations already 
made, in favour of the portrait of Socrates after Rubens. 
I.) he upper part of the chin indicates ſtrength of judgment; the 
lower, preſents courage approaching to intrepidity. The ſhort and 
thick nape of the neck is, according to the general idea adopted by 
all nations, the mark of an inflexible ſpirit, the expreſſion of ob- 
ſtinacy. Let it not, however, be forgotten, that in portraits of a 
face of this nature, the omiſſion of the more delicate and animated 
traits, joined to a trifling exaggeration of thoſe that are coarſe, 
while it leaves a general reſemblance, it wholly deſlrays the true 
ipirit of the charater—ſhall we therefore be ſurpriſed at finding 
8 | 6 | ſome- 
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Phe incoherent in the face of Soernted, ſome ſcatures which | 
| i a great oy and others which are ur ſhacking ?- . 


ee ee eee how e : 
to convince ourſelves of this! Thoſe eyes, now ſo fixed, could we 
| ſee them animated, would ſpeak a very different language. With 
what glances of lightning would they penetrate the inmoſt ſoul, at 
the moments when the divine Socrates inculcated reverence of the 
Supreme Being, the hope of immortality, or, when he recommended 
modeſty and ſimplicity Is it poſſible to entertain a doubt of it, 
poſſeſſing the ſlighteſt knowledge of human nature? Ye obſervers 
of man, I aſk of you, would not that odious mouth, the drawing 
of which is demonſtrably ſo wretched, wp had, at nnn, T 
allude to, a nene 2 * 1 a 


8. Let me, in this place, indulge myſelf in in a ſhort dieſe com- 
plain NY modern artiſts, | f 


Ve NPR denbgrons all who deat in the art of FS v 
nerally overcharge what is already harſh by nature. In order to give 
a faithful copy, you ſeem, in preference, to chuſe the fatal in- 
ſtant of heavineſs and languor; you are eager to lay hold of that 
moment, becauſe it is then eaſier to catch the reſemblance, and to 
furniſn the ſpectator with a ſubje& of mirth or cenſure, Such 
copies, indeed, are almoſt always diſtinguiſhable, but they are 
never likeneſſes. Like ſatirical compoſitions, they find admirers _ 
among the ſuperficial; but is it 1 ſuch. tha the artiſt ought to em- 
ploy his labours ? 


The i imitation of beautiful nature is hs e Ws 4 fas 1 
artift ſhould propoſe to himſelf, and he will be always ſure of the 
hearty approbation of real connoiſſeurs. Thoſe happy moments of 
the ſouls true, or, as I may ſay, heavenly exiſlence, hen it ſheds 
upon the face the luſtre of divine ſerenity, where, I fay, is the 
Painter who either takes the trouble to look for them, or to watch 


their appearance ? who is either diſpoſed, . | 
Ty . AN 
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9. Socrates declared, * that reflection and babits of exection had 
n the vicious parts of his character? and } think that even 
ſuch a correction muſt have been perceptible in his face. But in 
what manner was that change expreſſed there? Imperceptible in the 
ſolid parts, it became more ſenſible in thoſe which are moveable: 
but was moſt conſpicuouſly remarkable in the achion of the move- 
able parts, and in the ſpirit of the phy ſionomy, which the pencil, 

and much leſs the graver, can never attempt to reach. It is poſſible, 
however, after all, that Socrates might have retained ſome few traces 
of depravity, the expreſſion of which muſt conſequently have been 
diſcernible in his countenance.— Has not the wiſeſt and the moſt 
enlightened of mortals, certain moments of error? Is the. beſt of 
men at all times exempt from paſſion and from vice? Suppoſing 
his actions never to be criminal, can. his heart be ſaid to be always 
pure? —or is Socrates the only exception to the general rule? 


All theſe confiderations fairly attended to, let it be ann 
whether the face of Socrates, or the anecdote relating to it, be an 
| W for or n the Science of nm | 


10. I have not the ſmalleſt difficulty in admitting beſides, that 
divine wiſdom ſometimes fixes its reſidence in ſimple veſſels of clay, 
Arikingly contemptible in the eyes of the world. It challenges the 
homage which is due to itſelf alone, and not to weak mortals; it 
ſuffers its beauty to be overlooked by the multitude, or even ſome- 
times to become an object of inſult, that the n mw not exalt 
iſelf above a certain meaſure. * IAN ; 


> 3 can admit that unfeigned reformation, an uniform 
and determined auſterity of manners, a conſtancy proof againſt 
- temptation, and the heroiſm of virtue, can exiſt, without painting 
Ee. themſelves on the face, unleſs it be disfigured by voluntary contor- 
tions, or by accident. But to what purpole is all this reaſoning. 
upon a man, who is no longer among us, and who for ſo many 
ages has been numbered among the dead? To enjoy his preſence 
but for a fingle moment, how deciſive would that trifling period bel 
But let us chooſe a companion for him from among our contempo- 
. raries, and ſee which has reaſon on his ſide, the defender or the 
adverſary of „ | 
* produce 
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"Produce the wild, nay the beſt, of men you are » moaned 
with; whoſe phyſionomy is that of an idiot, or even a villain. In 
the firſt place you will have to look for hi 
when you have at length found him, permit 
according to the prigciples of this ſcience ; and if yo 
ſtrained to confeſs, either, © that the perſon in queſtio 


not con- 
is not ſo 


* wiſe and good as you thought, or elſe, that you diſcover ma- 


* nifeſt ſigns of wiſdom and goodneſs, which you had not till then 


 obſeryed,” I cheerfully give up my cauſe as an indefenſible one. | 


"4 oY y x, 2 : 
* 1 - 
x 2 2 
*, * ? = 
* n 


long while; and 
examine him 
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12. ALL theſe heads, which are copied after the antique, are 
apparently ſo many portraits of Socrates, tolerably like; and 
which prove that, to a particular degree, we may rely on the copies 
of a ſingular head, and that, nevertheleſs, there is room for miſ- 
truſt. On the one hand, it may be affirmed, that theſe eight 
profiles have a ſtriking reſemblance to each other, and it is evident 
they are portraits of the ſame perſon : for in every one of them 
vou may ſee the ſame bald head, the ſame hair, a flat noſe, a ca- 
vity near the root of the noſe, and ſomething clumſy in the whole, 
conſidered together. On the other hand, if it be difficult to col. _ 
lect ſo many portraits of the ſame face, with ſuch a reſemblance as 
theſe have, an experienced eye will yet eee in them a ſen - 
ſihle difference, as to * 
The forcheads 1, FY and 8, are more Le at than he 
other. There is not a {ſingle one of the eight that preſents the 
| forchead of an idiot, but theſe three are the leaſt intelligent. The . 
outline of the forchead and of the ſcull of figure 2, is thi . 4 
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A | LEARNED GERMAN'S OBSERVATIONS ON PHYSIOCNOMY 3 


WITH REMARKS AND ADDITIONS BY MR. LAVATER. 


— 


1 AM as much convinced as the author of this work of the 
© truth of phyſiognomy, of the fignificancy of each of the features 
* which compoſe our figure; and it appears to me undoubtedly cer- 


' © tain, that the ſoul diſcovers itſelf through the veil that is ſpread 


© over it, as the naked through the covering drapery. 


p o 


Even in the outward ſhape 
© Dawns the high expreſſion of the mind. 


Through univerſal nature every being is linked with another; 
© every where we diſcover harmony, the relation of cauſe and 
effect; and in nothing is this relation more obvious, than between 


the exterior and interior of man. How many objects poſſeſs an 
© influence over us! Our kindred, our natal ſoil; the ſun which 


© warms us, the nouriſhment which is aſſimilated with our ſub- 
« ſtance, the events of our life ; all theſe contribute to form, to mo- 
*s dify the mind and the body; all leave upon both the one and the 
© other a laſting impreſſion; and the relation of the viſible to the 
« inviſible is ſuck, that, with a noſe differing in the {lighteſt de- 

A gree, 


MH 


© are acquainted, 


3 


© Beſides, when the foul is azitated, it REAP. as the moon in 


« the ſpirits of Oſſian v. Every. paſſion has its peculiar language, 


- which. is the ſame 70 over the LO» and for the whole hu 
4 race. 


Envy, from he riſing of the ſan to the place of bl going 3 12 


never aſſumes the gracious air of benevolence - nor diſcontent the 


air of reſignation, Patience is always the ſame —it is announced 


by the ſame ſigns; and the ſame holds W as to anger, to 9805 
and to every other paſſion. 


0 © Philoctetes, indeed, complains. very differently from the ſlave 


* chaſtiſed by his maſter, and the angels of Raphael ſmile much more. 


© nobly than the warlike angels of Rembrandt; but joy and grief, 


© however various their ſhades, have each but one language proper. 


©toit; they act according to the ſame laws, upon the ſame muſcles 
and nerves; and the more frequently the acts of paſſion are re- 
« peated, the more they become habitual and predominant, the 


© more deeply are the correſponding traces imprinted. But the in- 


© telletaal faculties, acquired talents, the degree of capacity, the 
kind of yocation, and employment for which one is n are 
things more concealed from the n 


This adanitied, the expeation ace fond. i ti dl poſi 0 
nme retrace it. 


4 6 e 
© luptuous, the diſcontented, the proud, the malignant, and the 
© beneficent z but he will not be able, in like manner, to diſtinguiſh 
the philoſopher, the poet, awd the artiſt, nor to eſtimate the dif- 
* ferent faculties which ſeverally charaQteriſe them; and much leſs 
* ſtill will he be able to indicate their particular ſigu or ſeat, and 


* What the learned German means by this alluſion is not perſeRtly intelli« 
gible, = IF) 1 e | 


4 * 
* 
* 8 
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* vhs eye, wit in the chin, and ee genius in the contour of thy | 
P lips. 15 


I hope, water's nay [ believe, that before the wii age 
ſhall have elapſed, the thing will become poſſible: I could venture 
to predict, though I am no Aſtrologer, that the ingenious author of 
theſe obſervations would himſelf admit this poſſibility, and realiſe 
my hopes, were he but to devote a fingle day to the examination 
and compatiſon of a well-choſen ſeries of remarkable ws pgs 
taken ener from Res or Fam wel ie avon N wy 
He # PO C We feel certain emotions every time we meet a 
« diſtinguiſhed perſonage, and are all of us more or leſs experimen- 
©tal Phyſionomiſts; we think we perceive in the look, the mien, 
the ſmile, the mechaniſm of the forehead, either cunning, or wit, 
© or penetration. On ſeeing any one for the firſt time, we expect 
t to find in him ſuch or ſuch a talent, ſuch or ſuch a ſpecies of capa» | 
«© city ; we form a judgment of him from a confuſed ſentiment ; and 
© when this laſt is exerciſed by frequent commerce with per- 
« ſons of all conditions, we can img gs 52 WI aſtoniſhing 
F accuracy. = | | 

TY Is this inflinAive feeling ? an internal ſenſe with which we are 
© furniſhed ? or is it compariſon?. induction ? a conſequence drawn 
* from a known character, and IRE on the fouls of A * 
nal reſemblance to one unknown? | 1 

6 Inflin&ive feeling i is £9 ee e of 3 ap madmen ; and 

though it may often be conformable to truth, is however neither 
the indication nor proof of it. Induction, on 'the contrary, 6 

judgment founded on experience. and is the only method [ 

6 would vo to rt in — PhyGoggomy, * | 

8 1 receive that Sends with: A Sas I ſhun ano- 

ther with cold politeneſs, without being attracted or repelled by 
© the figns of any paſſion but upon examining more attentivelyy 
© ] aways diſcover certain traits which recal to my memory either 
* ong whom I love, or one who 1 do not love. 


Chil- 
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4 Children, I ſuppoſe, are affected by aa fimllar, wh 

* you ſee them ſhrink from, or careſs a ſtranger ; only they need 
* fewer ſigns than we do; the colour of the clothes, the ſound of 

the voice, frequently a motion hardly perceptible, is ſufficient, to 
make them recollect their parents, their as or ſome other per- | 
£ fon whom they know,? 5 
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\ To conſult nature, or - daily experience, on this head, let us ſtop a 
moment. Our author is undoubtedly in the right: what he ſays 
frequently happens, more frequently perhaps than is generally ima» 
gined. I engage nevertheleſs to demonſtrate, that both nature and 
art preſent an infinite number of traits and contours whoſe expreſ. 
fion is intelligible to the moſt inexperienced obſerver, and which 
make an impreſſion upon him, independent of all compariſon wick 
known objects. It is with phyſionomies as with ſounds, and with 
objects in general; ſome give us pleaſure, while others hurt our 
feelings: I think it is unneceſſary to look for the reaſon of theſe con- 
trary impreſſions, any where but in the nature of man, in the orga- 
niſation of our eyes and of our cars. Shew to a child Who has 
never yet ſeen many objects, the expanded throat of 2 lion or a ty- 
ger, and the ſmiling countenance of a good man, and he will un- 
doubtedly ſhudder at the fight of the one, and reply with a ſmile to 
the ſmile of the other; not however from a proceſs of rational come 
pariſon, but from a ſentiment natural and primitive: in like man- 
ner, he will liſten with pleaſure to an agreeable melody, while a 
diſcordant noiſe ſhall give him pain. In both theſe caſes, reflec- 
tion and compariſon muſt be left entirely out of the queſtion. But 
a aan 1 will 8 this truth in — Cleareſt view nen 8 
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There is no perſon whom theſe faces can pleaſe equally ; no one 
who thinks himſelf able to characteriſe them by an epithet equally. 


prefer & to d, and without making any compariſon with other 


AO on the 1 We ah 


LECTURE XVIIL 


I 


, THR SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
| Grove or Bus rs.—See the Plate. 


THESE faces produce not different effects by compariſon on 
every one who looks at them, whether man or child; no, the im- 
preflion' they make is ſudden, and antecedent to all reaſoning. 


applicable to them all. Every one, at the firſt glance, will find 
that which is in the middle, a, much more agreeable than 5, the 
one on its right: the whole world ſurely will, without heſitation, 


known faces, it is evident that you muſt not expect in e, /, and g, 
the ſame degree of good ſenſe, of prudence, and of wiſdom. If 


it were abſolutely requiſite to decide in favour of one of the three, 


a l 5 ora natural, and juſt, would give it to ws 


— 


Tunkk AVARICIOUS, DECEITFUL, AND UNFEELING Cha- 


' RACTERS,—See the Plate. 


Theſe characters will never pleaſe any | one, from the molt 
filful and experienced connoiſſeur down to the infant at the breaſt. 
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It is not compariſon with faces already known, but a fentiment pri- 

mitive, inſtantaneous, general, and perfectly well-founded, which 
determines every man who has eyes and common ſenſe, to withhold |. 
his confidence and friendſhip from perſons who reſemble any one 
of theſe three faces. As to the names which are ſuitable to them, 
it is undoubtedly neceſſary, in order to make a proper application, 
to have ſtudied and compared men; but their inflexible, avaricious, 

deceitful, and unfeeling character is perfectly ſufficient, indepen - 
dent of names, to diſguſt at once the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility 1 _ 
at the ſame time, the moſt perfect indifference, 


Knipperdolling's portraits, who was a cn and fanguinary 
fanatic, and thoſe of Storzenbecher, who was a famous pirate, in- 
dicate, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, characters harſh, ferocious, energetics, 
and unſuſceptible of all kind affections. On approaching them, 
you fancy yourſelf tranſported into a groſs atmoſphere, where you 
difficultly breathe. Never ſhould we be diſpoſed to repoſe conſi- 
dence in ſuch countenances, from the mere love of the faces them- 
ſelves, even though we had never ſeen any thing that reſembled 
them, for not one thing which they poſſeſs invites us to communi- 
cate to them our neceſſities z nothing encourages us to expect con. 
ſolation or aſſiſtance from them, or that they ſhould take the ſlight- 
eſt intereſt in what concerns us. Even the beard bears à character 
of ſternneſs and inflexibility; and I could almoſt venture to affirm, 
that goodneſs never imprinted the ſmalleft trace upon theſe viſages ! 
but wickedneſs is ſo ſtrikingly marked there, that it is impoſſible to 
behold them without feeling either an emotion of averſion or 
terror. | | e 


% 


The left eye of number 1, is ſtrongly expreſſive of ſenſuality ; - 
the noſe, of ability and haughty ſelf-ſufficiency ; the mouth, of 
contempt, and aſſurance founded in the confidence of its own pow- 
ers. In mouth a, drawn by the ſide of head 1. diſdain, but with- 
out any impreflion of energy; and in mouth a, of figure 2, 4 
mixture of contempt, levity, and indolence. Mouth 2, bears the 
mark of wickedneſs and impoſture ; the third, that of —_—_— 
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At firſtſight of the original of this portrait, there is hardly any one 
who, before he had ſpoken a ſingle word, would not feel himſelf 
ſomehow uneaſy, and under conſtraint by his preſence alone. 1 
think that face could never pleaſe on the firſt look 3 nor will it be 
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Jupas IscARIOT.— See the Plate. 


He cared not for the poor. He was a thief, and had the bag, 
* and bare what was put therein.“ St. John, c. 12. v. 6. 
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reſemblance to it, a primitive feeling would warn us at once to ex- 


r | pect from it neither goodneſs, generoſity, .tenderneſs, or elevation 
a \ of mind. The ſordid Jew would excite our averſion; though we : 2 
* were able neither to compare him with any other, nor to give N 
8 2 name. Theſe are ſo _ oracles of feeling. | 
Þ 1 
* 8 | ; 
* a 42 : 
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Although the mouth is coarſe and unfiniſhed, and though the 
nice obſerver may feel offended at the interval which ſeparates it 
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peaceful ſpirit, Lene that reflects all theſe an attentive eye 
would diſtinguiſn here: a man in the ſmalleſt degree under the 

guidance of ſentiment, would haſten away from the one, to ſtop 
and compilngnnry W the other. | Fol 
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We are penetrated at fight of this couple by a conſciouſneſs of N 
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obliging, ſpeak plainly en theſe phyfianomies, 18 TE language. 3 
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Tux PRECEDING SUBJECT CONCLUDED: 


1 


BY this time I preſume, that it will not be diſputed by any one, 
that Nature ſpeaks immediately to Nature. The form ſpeaks 


to the eye, juſt as crigg and ſinging ſtrike the ear. Thus 


(continues our author) it is not the effect of phy ſiognomi- 
cal tact alone.“ (I readily grant that a ſecond ſentiment is aſſo- 


ciated with the firſt, and that as ſoon as we have the conſciouſneſs. 


of this, a rational judgment is formed.) Thus it is not the effect 


of tact alone, it is on the ſolid ground of reaſon, that, when 1 


« ſee a man who reſembles Turenne, I ſuppoſe him a perſon of un- 


common ſagacity, calm and refleQing | in ere his . and ar- 


« dent in the execution, 


Had ue ſome ages ago to u ey ius uin form, to claſs 


© the characteriſtie features, to aſſort them according to their diffe. 
rent ſhades, to fix by drawings the moſt remarkable inequalities, 


© lines, and relations, to comment on each fragment; we ſhould 


© now have been in poſſeſſion of the alphabet of human nature, 
© an alphabet more voluminous than the Chineſe, and we ſhould 
have had only to conſult it, in order to find an W 
* every face. 


© When 1 conſider that the execution of ſuch an elementary 
© work is not abſolutely impoſſible, I expect ſtill greater effects from 
. %ͤ;é—Ü.ůmĩh 8 1 
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it 85 Mr. 1 kiebelf, —s that event, I Egure to IX 4 | 

>< language fo rich, ſo correct, that from a ſimple deſcription in 
* words it may be poſſible to trace a portrait; that a faithful repre. 
© ſentation of the mind will immediately indicate the contour of the. 
body; that the phyſionomiſt ſhall, by a kind of regeneration re- 
© animate the great men whoſe memory ancient and modern Plu- 
© tarchs have celebrated; and that it may be eaſy for him to ſketch 
© an ideal form for very e, ae eee. in Ay, 


Nothing ſurely conla be better HAY and, whether the 
author be ſpeaking in jeſt or in earneſt, this is the very thing I dare 
to expect, in part, at leaſt from the next age. This idea is by no 
means chimerical ; and I purpoſe, in ſpeaking of the lines of the 
phyfionomy, to hazard ſome eſſays which ſhall have a tendency 
to realize it, 


£ With fuch ideal repreſentations the cloſets of princes will in 
future be furniſhed; and he who ſhall come to ſolicit an employ- 
ment for which he is not fit, muſt without murmuring ſubmit 
to a refuſal, if it be evident that one of the features of his face? 
6 ine him from the poſt which he ſolicits.“ 

— may 1 or Galle, both 184. and enemies of truth, it 
is not the leſs certain that the prediction muſt be accompliſhed. 
I I thus figure to myſelf a new world, from which error and 

fraud ſhall be for ever baniſhed. And fo they would, ſhould be- 
lief in phyſiognomy become general, ſhould all men have the 
| power to become obſervers, did not the need of diſſimulation con- 
tinually invent new Api which miſlead the eee 
the firſt glance. = 

_, 1 it remains to 1 inquited, whether we ſhould be the | 
Wb happier, for it?” It is not to be doubicd; but, on the other 

band, the actual conflict of honeſty and virtue againſt cunning 
and vice, produces a diſplay of all the faculties of man, deiſiesn 


* See the Group of Buſts, Lecture 19; the 1 8 marked 6 21 . EY 
be i wept exclud ed, on account of the noſe only. 


6 ee 
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human nature, and ai it to that heaven from whence it derives. 


its Or igin. 


4 


Our aber continues, * Truth muſt always avoid extremes. We 
may expect a great deal from the ſcience of phy ſionomies; but, 


© however, let us not require too much. I perceive myſelf aſſaulted 


« ſtill with a multitude of difficulties, ſome of which are very per- 


« plexing, Is it really true, that there are ſo many men who re- 


« ſemble each other? or, Is not this apparent reſemblance frequently 
© nothing more than a general impreſſion, which vaniſhes on a more 
© attentive examination—eſpecially when we compare ſeparately one 


feature with another? Does it never happen that one feature is in 


« oppoliticn to another ? that a timid noſe may be found PR be- 
8 tween two eyes which announce W N | 

1fT except extraordinary accidents, I 40 not recollect, that I 

ever obſerved contradiQory features in the ſolid parts, or ſuch as 


are ſuſceptible of a well-marked outline; but I have often ſeen. 


contradiction between the ſoft and ſolid parts—as alſo between the 

original form of the ſoft parts, and the flate in which they appear 
at the time of examination. We may, for example, denominate 
the original form, that which a dead 1 ee which a vio- 


lent diſcaſe has not extenuated. 5 


Farther, is it fully ſettled, That the reſemblance of forms im- 


_ ©plies always that of minds? It is in families that the reſemblance | 

«© of faces is peculiarly ſtriking, and yet you often remark in them 
very great difference of character. I have known twins ſo like, 
© that they were frequently taken for one another, and who had 


t 


not a ſingle trait of conformity in their moral character.“ 
II that be ſtrictly true, I hereby promiſe to renounce phyſiognomy z 
and to the perſon who ſhall convince me of it by pure: reaſoning, L 


promiſe a copy of this work, with a hundred phyſiognomical draw- | 


ings, I do not wiſh to be the ſole judge of my own cauſe; I will 
even venture to appeal to the deciſion of our author himſelf: let him 
chooſe three perſons to examine the fact: if two of them hold with 
him, I have lot—we muſt, however, above all things, procure very 
exact ſilhouettes of thoſe twin brothers. I declare upon my honour, 
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74 | Lavaten's Prforocnomys 
for my own part, that I never have diſcovered in any one  inflanes 


the Kade of ſuch contradiction. 


/ 


« Finally, what are we to think of that crond of epd which. 
© may be ſaid to cruſh the rule? I ſhall quote ſome of them from 


© obſervations of my own, Look at Samuel Johnſon : he has the 
* air of a porter; neither the look, nor a ſingle trait about the mouth, 
5 e js a penetrating won, a man ds cet in the ſciences.” 


80 reſpeftable an cothoricy as that of our Ou? ought perhaps to 
have conſtrained me to think, that, as he ſaw the object in this light, 


© F muſt have been miſtaken.” But yet, in the courſe of more than 


fix years experience, ( have not met with a ſingle example of this 


Lind ? I have often, eſpecially in the early periods of my phyſiogno- 
mical career, aſcribed ſenſe and genius to perſons who poſſeſſed 


neither; but never, I believe, did I take a man of ſenſe for an idiot. 


It is fo true, that the ſigns of genius are infallible and ſtriking, After 
all theſe proteſtatiqns, for which 1 have no voucher, _ my own 


; probity, 1 here Preſent | . 


Two Heaps or JonxsoR.— See the Plate of poſite. 


The one on the left, Jn after the fourth copy perhaps, has the 
appearance of being very indifferently executed ; and yet, on my 


principles, that is to ſay, from obtervations which every one may re- 
' peat when he pleaſes, it bears the character of a profound thinker. 


Thoſe eye - brows, forming two horizontal lines under a narrow fore- 
head, that noſe inclining downward, the contour of that cloſed 
mouth, the form of that chin, thoſe half-opened eyes, that air of re- 


flection in a word, every feature preſents, in my opinion, ſigns of 


fagacity and meditation,—The profile of the other figure is not leſs 
charaRteriftic. Every thing there is in harmony, from the forchead 
to the chin. Though nothing were ſeen of that face but the fore- 


. head, 
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head, or the eye, or the chin, in each of theſe features, taken ſepa- 


rately, might be traced the expreſſion of exquiſite ſenſe :>=how 


much more is this diſcoverable in the combination of the whole! 


Our author proceeds, The . of Hume was one of : 


< ma moſt ordinary. 


This is the idea which has been 1 formed of it; but have 5 


not I a right to ſuppoſe, that what is called the look, or play of the 
features, the uſual object of moſt phyfiognomical obſervations and 
decifions, may ha ve eclipſed the fundamental phyſionomy, the con- 
tour and arch of the forchead, for example, to which few pay any 
attention — This fingle circumſtance accounts for the judgment 
which has been formed of Hume. 


P 


© Churchill looks like a herdſman ;. Goldſmith had the air of 4 


* fimpleton ;z and the inanimate look of Strange begs nothing of 


c the artiſt.” 


That look, deſtitute of expreſſion, is very commoa to great ar- 


tiſts. But it is neceſfary to diſtinguiſh between the artiſt and the 


man of genius, Coldneſs is an appendage to the mere artiſt. 


Would any one ſay, who knew not otherwiſe, that Wille, with 


* ſo much fire, paſſed his life in drawing parallels ?? 


Much vivacity may be united with great coolneſs. I am con- 


firmed in this by a variety of examples: and though it appears 


contradictory, it is not ſo. It is not common to find warmth in 
thoſe who are lively, haſty, bold in enterpriſe, and expeditious in 


buſineſs: nothing can be more cool than this ſort of people, unleſs 


you ſpeak of them in their moments of vivacity. The ſtile and 
face of Wille have perfectly this character that is, if the mA 
I have ſeen of him in profile be a likeneſs. 


© We all know a painter, who excels in i pleatay and 2 
ſubjetts, whom you would rather take for a ſtern judge, accuſtom- 


* ed to pronounce the ſentence of death.” Now I comprehend, 


faid I to myſelf, when his portrait was ſhewn me, why the panes 
of 
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of this celebrated painter are ſo little to my taſte, 1 I find ſo little 


ſpirit in his moſt brilliant compoſitions, . 


I have ſeen (continues our author) a criminal condemned to the 


© wheel for the murder of his benefactor, and that monſter had a face 


© open and graceful like one of Guido's angels. It would not be 


© nomy of Veſtals in the houſe of correction Partly from my own 


experience, I am able to affirm preciſely the ſame thing. But, how- | 


ever deteſtable the paſſions may be which have txrannized over thoſe 


who preſent ſuch contraſts, I ſtill believe they adted upon characters 


not abſolutely wicked. A man born with happy diſpoſitions, whoſe 


© organiſation is delicate, and his fibres extremely irritable, may in 
certain moments ſuffer himſelf to plunge into atrocious crimes, which 


would make him paſs in the eyes of the world for tae moſt deteſt- 
able of mankind. And yet it is poſũble he may be, at bottom, a 
much honeſter and better man than an hundred others who paſs for 


good, and who are incapable of the exceſſes which oblige us to con- 


demn him. Who can be ignorant tnat, elpccially in perſons deli- 


_ cately organiſed, the moſt exalted virtue frequently Pe upon 
the moſt odicus c crimes * 1 | 


« Shew me þ theſe . , the author of the Eſſays on Hats 


© wil reply; I will comment upon them, as I have done upon So- 


« crates ; for ſome little trait which was not at firſt perceived, will 
. explain, perhaps, what had the 3 of an n enigma.” | 


© But, following this ethic; ſhall we not and in che commen- 


# 1 many things that never r exiſted ii in the text 5 


| . That might happen, without z1y intention on my part. 1 like- 
1 wiſe admit, that with a good phy ſionomy it is poſſible to commit 
a bad action. But, on the one hand, that phyſionomy will not be 


e impoſſible to find in the galleys, heads of Regulus, and the phyſio- 


* 


ſo good at the actual moment of guilt: on the other, the guilty per- 


ſon will always perform a hundred good actions for one that is 


bad. | 


This obſervation does Mr. Lavater. great credit. Tranſlator. 


, He is 9 from firſt to laſt, and ever conſiſtent with himſelf? 


; Phyſionomiſt. 


_ © Cinna, nor of Cicero, but the hiſtory of his conſulſhip, what men 


* 


© but a daſtard on the throne! Monk, though the noble avenger of 


 preflion. of their weakneſs is, to the whole of their character, what f 
: the ſpots of the ſun are with regard to that celeſtial luminary: ho 
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leren e eee. 7. 
bey tel us to form a judgment of an unknown character from 
s one we know 3 ; but is it ſo eaſy to know man well, when he-enve=- 

* lops himſelf in darkneſs, hen he involves himſelf in contradic-. 


s tions, and is by turns directly the oppoſite of what he was? H ow , : 
ah do we ind one of i be Gude. „„ 
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This is an important 8 | d contains a grand leflon for the 


« Did we 3 nothing of 3 but his 28 of „ to 


would they now appear to us? What a majeſtic figure among 
© queens was Elizabeth, and yet how degraded by playing the part 
of a ſuperannuated coquette ! James II. was courageous in the field, 


© his ſovereign, was a daſtardly ſlave to, his wife!—Algernoon oC 4 
Sidney and Ruſſel, both patriots worthy of ancient Rome in her 
5 ſplendour, were penſioners of France! The faber of pallotophy, 
© Bacon, was not an incorruptible judge 

; Facts fach as theſe, communicate a kind of horror: one is 


« tempted. to fly from mankind, and, to once all intercourſe and 
C * friendſtup with We 


n 


«If theſe camelean- ſouls, that be dread and cons 
1 temptible, without any change of the externa form, to what end 

ſeryes the form * Why, it ſerves to ſhew what men might be, E 
What they ought to be—juſt as the mien or air of the face indicates : 5 
what they fire at the moment of action. In a ſtate of reſt, the face | 
declares the quantum of their powers, and the play of the features 

the uſe to which they put them. Sometimes, indeed, the ex- 


eye cannot diſeover them without the aſſiſtance of a — 
Vors. ) 86 Are 
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Are not our / decifions, beſides, too ſtrongly nent by the me⸗ 
« dium through which we are accuſtomed to view objects“ Ves, 
ſurely. Smellfungus ſees every thing through a dim glaſs; àno- 
« ther looks at all objects through a priſm: many perſons never 
© contemplate virtue but in a convex NOVI and hag apply the ; 
* microſcope to vice. | | 


Nothing could be better expreſſed than this; but the ſame caſe 
happens in every judgment pronounced on moral conduct: will it 
therefore be _ that there is no ſuch thing as morals? FN 


Swift, I am confident, continues our Author, © would have 
© written a very different Syſtem of Phyſiognomy from Lavater,- 
© What a rich fund of obſervation till remains! National Phyfio- 
© nomies, for example; all thoſe families, ſo infinitely varied, 
© which compoſe the numerous poſterity of Adam. From the 
© Eſquimeau to the Greek, what a diverſity of ſhade! Europe, 
Germany alone, preſents varieties which cannot eſcape the ob- 
© ſerver. Heads which bear imprinted on them the form of go- 
vernment— for it is this which gives the finiſhing: to our educa- 


4 tion. Republicans, proud of the laws which eſtabliſh their ſecu. 


© rity « haughty flaves, contented with-the oppreſſion they ſuffer, 
< becauſe they can oppreſs in their turn; the Greeks of the age of 

. © Pericles, and the Greeks under Haſſan-Pacha; the Romans dur- 

. © ing the Republic, under the emperors, and under the popes ; the 
© Engliſh under Henry VIII. and under Cromwell; the pre- 
© tended patriots Hamden, Pym and Vane ;—theſe are the lead- 
© ing objects which have often, indeed always, ſtruck me. a 


Theſe refleQions, delivered with ſo much ſpirit and energy, have 
given me great pleaſure, The Author, whom I have unintention- 
ally offended, has a right to my moſt grateful acknowledgments, 
by permitting me to publiſh his obſervations, I ſhould be glad 

frequently to hear objections made in the ſame ſpirit; and to re- 
ceive information and advice expreſſed in the ſame tone. Need I 
_ aſk pardon of my readers for the preſent inſertion? or. rather, 
Have I not juft reaſon to expect that moſt, if not all, of them will 
expreſs a wiſh that I had many ſuch to lay before them? 
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infallible marks of the 
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and firm fore- head floping back, and the great compoſure and 
2Z 2 


energy of the whale. 
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of obſervation. Particularly, I requeſt you to remark 
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©" Oppolite is a ſkeleton of the Author's 


fe& the drawing, you may 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE OBJECTIONS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ADVANCED AGAINST THE $CIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY\, 


1 LONG deliberated, whether I ſhould, in this firſt volume, 
examine the objections which have been made againſt the Science 

of Phyfionomies. A few friends, whoſe judgment I much reſpect, 
adviſed me againſt it; but, when I conſidered every thing, I 
thought it fair to give every aſſiſtance in my power to thoſe who 
are engaged in the ſearch of truth, in order to extricate them from 


the embarraſſment into which they are liable to be thrown by the | 
objections which are every. day repeated, 


The objeAtions, which may be made againſt the truth of the 
expreſſion in the human features, are innumerable ; but a great 
part of them ſeem to me of eaſy ſolution: others, on the contrary, 
preſenv great difficultics to him who wiſhes to anſwer them; or 
rather, this anſwer is hitherto impoſſible. However, before I 
enter upon the detail, I ſhall eſtabliſh ſome general obſervations, 

which, carefully weighed, will afford a ſolution to ſome of the 
difficulties. a 3 x 
Unanſwerable objections may be raiſed againſt incontrovertible 
' truths; objections of. the ſame kind may be brought againſt the 
beſt atteſted facts, and yet their authenticity remain unſhaken. 

EE, Except 
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Exeept mathematics, every ſcience has its weak fide 3 WP then 
would it ſeem ſtrange, that the Science of Phyſionomies, Which 
is ill in its infancy, preſents ſome difficulty ? = To produce one 
example from a multitude, is it not undoubtedly certain, that be 
rays of light croſs each other ?, But who can anſwer all the objec \.  - 
tions which may he made to the poſſibility of the fact? When 
any fact is to; be examined, it is, in the firſt inſtance, of im 
portance to canvaſs '* the reaſons which make for it.” One proof 
which demonſtrates its exiſtence, were it one only, outweighs 
ten thouſand objections. The authority of a ſingle poſitive wit- 
neſs, who, in reſpect of information and integrity, merits full con- 

| fidence, is preferable to that of an infinity of evidence purely ne- 

_ gative, Every objeQion to a certain truth is, properly ſpeaking, 
only a negative witreſs. Though ten thouſand perſons ſhould 
agree in ſa ing, It i is a thing I never obſerved z I never had any 
experience of it; what would it prove againſt the ſingle teſtimony 
of an honeſt and reafonable man, who ſhould affirm, * I have ob- 

| # ſerved it, and it depends only upon yourſelf to acquire the fame 
experience ?? It is wholly impoſlible to raiſe a ſolid objection to the 
evident exiſtence of a fact. No power on earth can overturn what is 
a poſitive” matter of fact; it is impoſlible to produce againft it ano- 
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I will now w apply theſe 8 to che W of „ 
Proofs ineonteſtable of the real and ſelf-evident fignificancy of the 
features of the human face, will effeQually deſtroy a great number 
of objections, which it would perhaps be difficult to anſwer. Firſt, it 
is neceſſary, therefore, to attend to what is poſitive and certain in the 

Science of Phyſionomies; and you will ſoon be enabled to anſwer 
many objections, or to paſs over with contempt ſuch as deſerve no 
anſwer and there are many of theſe. 0 


. - 


The attention paid to What is politive, t to attach Gy" to 

it, is perhaps one of the marks of energy and firmneſs of character. 

A common or a ſuperficial mind beſtows little confideration on it 

| and adheres to negatives with inflexible obſtinacy. | 
Firſt, examine what you are, what the extent of yout . 
powers, and your acquired knowledge, before you once think f 


# a | $ : enquir- Toe 


. : 2 | | 
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: enquiring what you are not, what you do not know, in wh you 
are deficient, and what is beyond your power. Every human 
being, who wiſhes to become wiſe and happy, muſt follow this. 
rule, and, if I may uſe the expreſſion, identify himſelf. by it. The 
real ſage conſiders always in the firſt: place, what is; the pre- 
tended ſage, the pedant, enquires firſt what is wanting. The true 
philoſopher begins with examining the poſitive proofs which ſup. 
port a fact (J intreat the reader not to loſe ſight of the idea 
which I affix to this affertion)—while little minds devote their 
chief attention to the negative proofs which attack it. Such has 
always been, for example, the method of attack employed by in- 
fidels againſt Chriſtianity. Granting the doQtrine of the Goſpel 
to be falſe—this mode of demonſtrating its falſchood would not be 
the leſs inconſiſtent with the rules of equity and ſound logic: as 
ſuch, this method ought to be rejected, before we enter the 15 
with thoſe who ule it. | ; 


But the queſtion to be reſolved is, Are the arguments which 
may be adduced in its favour too poſitive, too peremptory to be 
« overthrown by the moſt plauſible objections?“ For my part, I 
am as much convinced of it, as of my exiſtence ; and every impar- 


tial reader will be ſo too, by the time he has read my book with» 


out prejudice, if he has underſtanding and candour enough not 
to deny, * that eyes were given us to ſee, though there 1 in this 
world a Por. 8227 eyes that do not ſee. 


The Literati of a certain order may, probably, cavil at this, 
They may quote upon me, after Reaumur, the female butterfly 
and the winged ant, to prove that it is poſſible to be miſtaken in 
determining the final cauſes of a phyſical being. They may ſay, 
Wings ſeem to be made for flying, and yet the inſects mentioned 
* do not fly: it is not certain, then, that wings were made for 
« flying,—In the ſame manner, ſince there are beings which do not 
© ſee, though they have eyes, it is not more certain that we have 
received eyes preciſely for the purpoſe of ſeeing,” &c. To objece 

tions of this ſort I never will give a ſerious anſwer. No! I appeal 
to plain good ſenſe. I obſerve ten or twenty perſons, and find they 
| have eyes, and the faculty of ſeeing when they open them to the 
licht. Now, if theſe ten or n N have not been rich 
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SILL th 2.4 2 2 — 
FE nes 


Pac choſen ; if they have been taken without Aan "Rs 4 

multitude, it is probable that alf beings like them are endowed 
with the ſenſe of ſeeing, by means of the organ of the eye. This 

mode of reaſoning is at leaſt that of all ages and nations; and if it 
be juſt in this caſe, it muſt be ſo with reſpect to phyſiognomy. 
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It therefore appears to me, that the grand duty of the defender of 
this ſcience is, to make it apparent, That ten, twenty, or thirty 
« perſons taken by chance fromi the multitude, have confeſſedly a 
« phyſiognomical expreſſion; that is to ſay, there i is obſervable in 
them a decided relation between the internal faculties and the ex- 
© ternal form —juſt as it is obſervable that ten, twenty or thirty per 

* ſons, taken by chance, ſee only by the aſſiſtance of their eyes,” 
The univerſality of phyſiognomical expreſſion will be found as cer- 
tainly eſtabliſhed, when this fact is once demonſtrated, as the fol- 

Macs. The ſenſe of ſceing depends upon the eyes, fince it is 

proved, that twenty or thirty perſons, taken by chance, ſee by 
means of the eyes only.“ From that ſmall number I have an un- 
doubted right to conclude the ſame thing ww ten thouſand others, 
whether I have ſeen them or not, 


1 
But, probably, I ſhall be told, Though this aſſertion might be 
proved with regard to certain features of the face, does it follow, 
|  * that it holds good as to all of them?“ I addreſs myſelf to you, e 
friends of truth : I think it does ; and, if I am wow by you I 


will be corrected, 2. 
| 3 nn 
When I know that man ſees by the eyes, and hears by the ears, | j 
| and cannot, for.a moment, doubt that theſe organs have a determi- | | 
nate and poſitive deſtination, I cannot think I am deducing a falſe = | | E 
conſequence. in admitting, That the other organs, and in general BY 
the other parts, which compoſe a whole ſo perfectly and ſo won- 1 
; derfully regulated, have likewiſe their certain deſtinati:n and their 9 
; particular functions. This conſequence would not be lefs juſt, even 1 
| though I had not yet obtained the ES. of The deſtination of 4 
| ſome few of thoſe parts, | | | 8 bo 
: 4 cab myſelf capable of proving, to every man who poſſeſſes | 
— common . x * in every individual of the human raee, f 


* 


* | 6 $ ſome. 
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* ſomething is to be ſeen whaſe fignification is 1 it 
© leaſt in certain circumſtances ; and the demonſtration: of this 
truth is as eaſy, perhaps, as it is to induce the weakeſt of man. 
© kind to comprehend, That ſome of the members of our body 
© have their Preciſe and determinate deſtination.” | 


Obſerve twenty or thirty perſons collected indifferently. Look 
at them when they laugh or when they cry, and you will eaſily 
find a ſtriking relation in the. expreſſion and manifeſtation of their 
joy and ſorrow ; ſome of their features will have obtained a kind 
of reſemblance, which did not exiſt before they were thus thrown 
into the fame ſtate. Since, then, it is acknowledged that extreme 
Joy. and extreme ſorrow have expreſſions by which they may be 
diſtinguiſhed, and which differ as much from each other as joy and 
ſorrow differ, muſt it not alſo be admitted, © That a ſlate of calm. 


© neſs has likewiſe its particular expreſſion? This fate viſibly gives 


* to the muſcles next the eyes and lips a different ſituation. If 
this be allowed, as it reſpects the three fates of joy, ſorrow, and 
tranquillity, why not admit it likewiſe with reſpect to every other 
diſpoſition of mind? For example, e humility, patience, 
TY &c. Kc. 

Conſiſtent with invariable ln a ſtone riſes into the air when 
forcibly thrown upward ; in ſubjection to the ſame laws, it falls 
back to the earth, And is it not by the fame Jaws that it remains 
at reſt, if no one puts it in motion ? N „ 

Every thing in natu re ĩs either ſubject to laws, or every thing is 
exempted from them; all is effect and cauſe, or nothing is ſuch, 


Theſe maxims, incontrovertible in themſelves, ought to be among 


the firſt axioms of philoſophy ; and, their evidence once admitted, 


the ſcience I defend is fortified againſt every poſlible objection, 
even againſt thoſe to which no anſwer has yet been. found ; for, 
theſe being eflabliſhed, it is proved, That every face has certain 
features which characteriſe the mind, to the ſame pitch that eyes 
« characteriſe the ſenſe of ſeeing,” But it will again be ſaid, * The 


- © figns of joy and ſorrow, attention and inattention, being infi- 
6 ray varied, how is it poſhble to cſlabiuh invariable laws to im- 


part 
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recollect, what variety is to be found in human eyes, and, indeed, 


in the eyes of all beings endowed with fight — That there is an 


immenſe difference between the eye of the eagle and the mole, the 
eye of the elephant andthe gnat! And yet; do not all eyes ſee, if 
unaffected by diſeaſe? The ſame difference exiſts between the 
ears, the limbs, and the legs ; the cars are for hearing, and the * 


are for walking. 


. Kerigo gr 5 e 


e es. eee 


5 Ir this Ae ee prevents not our conſidering how "> 
as the expreſſions, as the organs of ſeeing, hearing, and; walking, 


why ſhould we not employ the ſame mode of Kai Wy with re- 


ſpect to every trait and lincatent of the human body? The ſigns 


which expreſs the ſituations of mind which reſemble each other, 


cannot be more various, than are the eyes, the ears, and the legs of 


all the beings which ſee, which hear, and walk ; and yet it 1s not 
more difficult to diſcover and to determine what the ſigns of theſe 
ſituations have in common between them, chan it is to diſcover * 
and determine what is common to all eyes, en &e. in k | 
who re e ſeeing and hearing. 7 5 E 7 2 
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| $OME PARTICULAR OBJECTIONS REFUTED. | 
| OnJreTION I |» 
1T it * W . That there are perſons, who, ho = 
© ing ſuffered by ſickneſs, without leading a life of debauchery, 
© have always a pale and meagre appearance, and yet arrive at a 


very advanced age, who continue to e to the laſt, perfect 
* health and RO 


REPLY. 


To this 1 OY that theſe caſes are uncommon. There are 41. 


ways a thouſand whoſe colour and air announce the conſtitution, 


for one whoſe external appearance leads you into a miſtake, Be- 
ſides, I preſume, that theſe extraordinary caſes generally proceed 
from impreſſions made upon the mother during her pregnancy. 

I ſhall quote (ſays a friend), among the myſteries which this 
« ſubje@ prefents to us, but a ſingle claſs of phenomena — heredi- 
* tary diſtempers. As to rickety and yenereal complaints, which 
* children do not feel till a certain age, the arthritis, the gout, they 
are examples too frequent to need to be mentioned; but Borelli 
* ſpeaks of two lads, who, without having received any hurt, both 
became lame at the age of fifteen, the era when their father be- 
came ſo by accident.” But let us return to thoſe pale and wan 


eountenances alluded to in the objection. A fright, when a wo- 
man is pregnant, accounts, e W I think, for the pale- 


= 


me 
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nels of che infant. God only knows the ſecret laws of -imagina « 
tion, of the ſympathy, or influence which have occaſioned caſes of 
this fort; but in general they may be conſidered as exceptions, of 
which the acciden: al cauſes are not difficult to be traced. Beſides, 


who knows whether thoſe very ſame perſons would not have en- 


joyed ſtill more perfect health, had it not been for the accidents in 
queſtion? To what then amounts the objection ? It no more diſ- 


proves phyſiognomy, than the exiſtence of dwarfs, giants, and ſome 
monſters, 3 the ee. Enes "TOE ped dom — | 


aa e friend Calla Sindh 7 hats ny 


ſays, © I know a man of 4 very robuſt conſtitution, who, the hands 
« excepted, has all the appearance of debility, and paſſes for feeble 
* with thoſe who are Siren e . his real rn: 


Rs rb ſhould like to ſee Sint man; for 2 bardly . 


ab the expreſſion of vigour is ſenſible in his hands only. Ho- 
ever, if it be ſo, his ſtrength is apparent in at leaſt one part of his 
body; and even ſuppoſing it had no expreſſion whatever, you 


4 - 


would ſtill have but one exception —a ſingle ſolitary example. I 


repeat it, I. greatly diſtruſt this obſervation: never did I ſee a ro- 
buſt man whom I n not discover to. hon docks me various 
charafters. - my P | 


83 11 * Perſons * Dat a 1 * 
* very, have been ſeen ike the enn to fly in the . of Danes. 


"Rank Fg a man is, 1 greater _ 8 to appear. | 


But what air had theſe would-be heroes ? Did they reſemble the 


Hercules de Farnèſe ? very much doubt it: give us a drawing 


of them, let us view them. The phyſſonomiſt will ſay, perhaps 
at the ſecond, if not at the firſt glance, Quanta ſpecies [ Beſides, i it is 
poſſible that ſickneſs, an accident, or the hy pochondyla, may -dif- 


compoſe the moſt approved valour ; and this very m my not | 


eſcape. the nen mw of the e 


* 


n en There are Shy as: a very ade & | 


meanour, he exhibit no indications of pride in their conduct. 
. as A 2 W 
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Rerr x. It is poſſible td be proud, and yet to affect — 
or elſe, education and commerce with the world may give a man 


the air of pride, „hilſt che heart is perfectly humble: but this in- 
ward humility pierces through the haughtineſs of the exterlor, as 


the rays of the ſun dart through a tranſparent cloud; and that 
ſeemingly proud man ae 155 humbler nn were ans; manner 
ma 6 a0 adi e 6" % eee {Deny 


e e meat, We thn 1 a poſſeſſed of aſtoniſh- 
# « ing addreſs, capable of executing the moſt delicate and highly 
* finiſhed pieces of work, with hands as aukward and clumſy as a 
e bewer of ' wood, While the ſlender fingers of a woman are fre- 

-* quently incapable of all een n that en any 


* * thing of AP: 


ee e e ſhould be very hay to foo hah afar cloſe i by 
each other, and then compare the one with the other. Moſt Na- 
turaliſts agree in aſcribing to the elephant an unwieldy. figure, a 
{Kvpid air, and heighten the contraſt which is to be found between 


the addreis poſſeſſed by this animal, and his apparent, or rather 


pretended ſtupidity. But compare the ele phant with the lamb, 
and let me aſk you, which of the two, merely by the appearance of 


his bodily ſtructure, proclaims the moſt addreſs ? It is not ſo much 


the maſs ich decides it, as the nature, the moveablenzſs, the 
flexibility of the body, the nerves, the inward ſenſibility. Again, 


delicaey is one thing, and force another. Apelles would have 


drawn better with a piece of charcoal, than ſome miniature pain- 
ters can with the fineſt pencil. The mechanic may join to clumſy 
-drgans a very acute genius, and, in that caſe, will execute much 


more delicately with a coarſe hand, than an ordinary workman 


with the fineſt fingers. If nothing, however, in the face and exte- 
rior of the artiſt in queſtion announces wh at he is, the example is 


certainly againſt me; but, in order to decide it accurately; are you 


Arifaly acquainted with all the indications of mechanical genius ? 
Have you obſerved whether his eyes be clear, penetrating, ſunkideep 
in the head 5 whether his look be quick certain, and ie ady; whe. 
ther the bone adjoining to the eye be prominent? Have you paid 


the utmoſt attention to the arch of his forchead, to the pliancy of 


his- limbs, * whether 1 be delicate or maily ? Have you, 1 


A | | E A ; _ 
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again repeat it, perceived, obſerved, eſtimated all hind. uw ws 
eaſy to ſay, © That man has not the air of what he is:? but it re- 
mains to be rate Who ens hs 2 5 | 


K. 
eee wor We meet with very a; prople whoſe „ 
faces have no meaning. V A 


1 


RTI T.— This fact ee to be flated vim 4 rat deal n more | 


1 1 


— — 
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I confeſs, for my part, that ar dale me * bie Ade, 
originated in my obſerving inaccuratelyß. Thus I always 
aligned the ſame ſeat to the ſigns of a quality; I uſed generally 
to look for them there only, and very often did not find them. 
For example; though I was thoroughly convinced that there did 
exiſt in ſuch an individual an extraordinary degree of force, I had 
not ſufficient ſkill to diſcover the ſeat of the indication of that force. 
Why? Becauſe I thought of tracing it in a ſingle feature only, or 
elſe in the whole face taken together. This miſtake I fell into 
chiefly with reſpect to perſons whoſe knowledge was circumſeribed 
to one particular branch, and who otherwiſe paſſed for nothing ex- 

: traordinary ; to thoſe alſo whoſe powers of mind were all directed in 
one current, toward one particular object; and to thoſe, whoſe 
powers were as yet but feebly determined; or, to expreſs myſelf 
more fully, who had not yet tried, or fufficiently exerted their 
powers. Several years ago I ſaw a great mathematician, the won- 
der of Europe, who at firſt glance, nay long after, appeared to have 
a very unmeaning face. I took a perfect likeneſs of him, and hav- 

_ Ing occaſion to examine the face minutely, I diſcovered a particular 
trait, which gave a charaQteriſtic expreſſion to his look; and that 
very expreſſion, a few years afterwards,. I diſcovered in. another 

man of ſcience, very much inferior to the former, but yet a perſon 
of great merit, and whole face, in ſome reſpects not very expreſlive, 

| ſeemed calculated to puzzle all my phyſtognomical ſkill, I have 
never found, ſince then, any one poſſeſſed of a fimilar look, who 
was not likewiſe endowed with ſome extraordinary. quality or * 
however unmeaning his phyſionomy might TP n 
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It is cler) ed by theſe examples, that there i is as Wen | 
foundativHi for aſſerting as for denying, That a man may unite to 
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T have bad i it —_—_ to me, as an phate aa That Mr. T Alem- ; 
bert has a mean look. It is iinpoſſible for me to ſay any thing about 
It, till T have ſeen him; but I know his profile engraved by Cochin, 
which is faid to be much inferior to the original, and without men- 
tioning ſeveral indications not eaſily to be characteriſed, it is cer- 
tain that the forehead and a part of the noſe are ſuch as F have 
never keen belonging to any n man. 
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05 JECT10N W There are, at leaſt, perſons of very con- 


t tracted minds, whoſe phyſionomy announces a * deal 4 * 
by and fre.“ El 


y Yes; is Fg there are ſuch perſons daily to be met with, But 
my reply to this, and I am confident that it is well. founded, i is, 
phat it is poffible the natural diſpoſitions may have been excel- 
* lent, but that they may have been buried in inaction, or deſtroyed | 
. . by the abuſe of them.“ Energy is apparent - but what is it ?— 
Why, tis power ill directed. Is it poffible that a fire, conſecrated 
to ſenſuality, ſhould be ſubſervient to the diſcovery and the Propa- 
gation of truth? or, What is to be expected from a fire chat emits 
no light ? ? A flame that burns without an objeR? 1 
1 moſt ſeriouſly . that, among the many jullly celebrated 
characters with whom I am contemporary (many of whom I have the 
unſpeakable pleaſure of being perſonally acquainted with, eſpecially 
in Germany and Switzerland), there is not a ſingle one in whom 
_ the degree of intelligence, ſenſibility, or genius, is not exactly 
marked in the features of the face, and particularly in the ſtructure 
of the head. Surely, no being capable of obſerving needs to bluſh 
at being obſerved; for, proceeding from God, the creature has no 
reaſon to be aſhamed of being created and formed ſuch as it is. I 
hope, therefore, that perſons of a manly character (for ſuch only 
I write, and not for children) will not think me guilty of indiſere- 
tion, if, as a proof of what I have advanced, I here mention the 
names of certain illuſtrious perſonages now in liſe. . Beſides, this 
will ſurniſh a freſh proof of the univerſality of phyſiognomical dife 
cernment ; 
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perſon who has the honour of knowing Ms whoſe names 
1 take the be e ie ng; | 6 
- Suffer me to * wth OY Ws eine; We dees 
not perceive in his locks a mind original, natural, ingenious ? Who 
does not diſcern in him the poet, the friend of N r 
venerable old man is TIC gp * | 


Who t 50 60 Geſſner the ankle 4 FS. an By 


mirer of Nature, capable of painting and embelliſhing it? A * 


whoſe * is as correct as his ne is OT: 


8 can never . ſaid,” in | any ſenſe; of Mendelſon «a 4 


Phedon ), that he was born to be a wreſtler 3 but is it poſſible to over- 


look his uncomman n diſcernment, his vaſt and luminous mii 2 
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Wps diſterus 56 As (phyſician to the king of 


Great Bri ain at Hanever), the moſt uncommon aſſemblage of de- 


licacy anc energy; a profound acquaintance (under the veil of 


Philo ophic ſatire} wit) human neture; the warmth of ſentiment 


joined to the caim of reaſon, and gravity blended with gaiety ? 


Is it poſſible not to diſtinguiſh, in Spalding (one of the moſt cele- 


brated preachers at Berlin, author of a work entitled The Deſti- 


© nation of Man], the protound thinker, the man of modeſty, but 
of firmneſs in his principles, a writer _—_ ſweetneſs, elegance, 


and manly edge. # 
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it poſſible to look at them, obſerve them, compare them, WN 
reading on their foreheads theſe characters ſenſibly traced by * 
ger of God himſelf: 0 "hers ſhall 255 or their like DN 84 
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temberg a creative ſpirit, prompt to invent, execute, and—whay 
ſeems to be rely, ſeparated e prompt w deln 1 


ini ibi WY: 

In Frederic, king of Pruſſia, a genes Meck 3 con- 
ducts, accompliſhes whatever he will; unſhaken firmneſs; a pre- 
eiſion which forces itſelf on your: notice in an e eee, his 
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able perſonages which have been ſubmitted to my view (and what 
collections have I made !) I do not remember having ſeen one that 


did not bear ſelf-evident marks of greatneſs. However, ag exam 


ples, I ſhall produce only the following names: Charles XII. 
Louis XIV. Torenne, Sully, 'Polignac, Monteſquien; : Voltaire, 
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TIE Antiques engraved on theſe plates are 105 copies of 2 
celebrated heads, or rather they preſent” ſixteen caricatures; yet 
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var PHYSIOGNOMY: * 


2. Socrates; I the eye had not been placed theo the A 
ws 2a miſtake in the drawing), this head would contradict all that has ; 


been aſſerted with reſpect to the want of expreſſion in the phyſio- 
nomy of Socrates, or the Yrhicievey « of neee between bis face 


1 
* 


and his mind. EOS, 1 450 | 2 | = 5 


3. Thales, This face announces a a firmneſs ug to be deen, 
force u e e 
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4. Hippocrates. A cats chilies 3 with a wild un- OE 


derſtanding 1 en er of mind. 


5. Ae More ſerious, 1 profound, attentive, ms re- 
flecting, than e 

6. Plato. Here the artiſt 0 failed in conveying e 8 
of the original. However, let me ſee a face like this, with ſuch a 
forehead, ſuch a noſe, with that determined look (though the eye 
be too much lengthened in the copy), that does not expreſs an 
acute ſenſe of the honourable and the beautiful, Gy 


* 1233 The drawing of the outline is timid and incor. 
rect; that of the eye, in particular, is wretched. Notwithſtanding, 


you read on that face a character of attention, the talent of mark-' 


ing what is ſaid, and ns of comprehending it with A. 


8. Portius Cato. "Jp the harmony and FN of that 
face 1 diſcover, particularly in the 3 the ha of liberty 
and tranquillity, | 


9. Viele Publiblic.. "146 Ah „ Beveedy; the es is 
contemptible. The face indicates only an intelligent 1 elo- 


weg and 2 in the management of public huſineſs. 


10. Homer. This face, however different from the other por- 
traits we have of Homer, is well executed; its expreſſion, were = 
it only that of the noſe, is ſo ſublime, that it can comport only with 


the gwen fo of * erer, of the Father of Poets. : 
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11. Lucius Junius Brutus. This head is worſe drawn than any 
of the reſt : it exhibits a diſagreeable phyſionomy, in which. 85. | 


cannot trace a ſingle indication of tenderneſs and ſenſibility; 


vertheleſs, you may diſtinguiſh, eyen in that wretched: eee 


particularly in the lower part of the face, evident matks of 0 an un 
common nc, 
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12, Mareus Erb "at The ti tip of the noſe ogg gh 
thing below mediocrity : but in the forchead, and the whole 8 
of the ene man is very Givernible, 
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1 3. 6 The 3 wants expreſſion: all the rl 
proclaimy-: a great-and exalted character. 


14. Titus. The drawing of the ws the mouth, and the nol. | 
tril, is intolerable z but the forchead and the noſe e ane 
nounce. Ms to be the morons of Titus, 

25 


"16+ Abvanions Pius: Spitz.of the defoBis of this copy; he e, 


head preſerves the impreſs of . judgment and ſtoical firm 
neſs, | 


= "oi di 3 | There! is fmnitg celeſtial i in the eye; 
and you may. diſtinguiſh, in the contour of the profile from the root- 


of the noſe,” the trprrien. of . ſenſe, a character of wiſdom 
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| "Hide i arc Wo 8 or 8 maſks ny three 8 faces, — 
will ever preſerve the diſtinctiye character of their originals, place 
them in what fituation- vou will 3 Nay, Were they even disfigured: 
| by e The vaſt * 1 genius of Shakeſpear, ſo 
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. prompt to penetrate, to ſeize every thing——chat 8 genius 
8 is reproduced in characters perfectly legible in each of the four 
= parte * the tend in the forehead, eyes, noſe, and mouth. 


Yall diſcover the SE] ſatirical 3 the ſhrewd = exqui- 
ſite obſerver, more limited in his object, but for that very reaſon 
more profound z you Ciſcover him in the eyes, in 155 9 1 winch 
i in TY e 
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On examining the third, 3 8 what powers ws reaſon g 

are diſcernible, both in the form of the face, and the proportion of 


) | the features! notwithſtanding, er e of OY in 
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This drawing, and moſt of thoſe repreſenting the heads of 
French Literati (introduced in the courſe of the work), can hardly 
paſs for portraits ſo much the better for phyſiognomy. Theſe 
lines and theſe contours, however inanimated they appear, have 
nevertheleſs a character which cannot eſcape the obſerver. ' Ab. 
ſtrated from the air of the face, or the momentaneous expreſſion 
of his features I mention. this once for all do not theſe buſhy 
eyebrows, the interval between them, the form of the eyes and 
noſe, ſufficiently pourtray the great man? How clearly does this 


character of greatneſs manifeſt itſelf alſo i in the. eee of 
the feat ; 
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(ADD: LON . 
5 See Heads of Nori, Henauur. 
Theſe two heads, with reſpe& to ojeatneſs,: are a 


laſt; yet, both have a ſtrong marked character. Who is there that 
cannot diſcoyer at once, the Anacreontic Poet from the reflecting, 


grave, and profound author? What acuteneſs in the right eye of 
Voiſin, and what candour in the noſe and mouth! How amazingly 


ſtriking is the contraſt between the chubby and voluptuous face of 
the one, and the countenance of the other, whoſe features are fo 


diſtincy marked, and bear ſuch a charatter of wiſdom ? 


ADDITION E. 


See Heads of. Dy Masrz, Howak p, Uarzlus, ronaun, 


| SHAKESPEAR, 


I the firſt 15 theſe faces it would have been ſuſicient to have 


given; the reſemblance of the eyebrows, | noſe, and mouth ; in the 
Aecond, that of the forehead and noſe; in the third, correct in the 
forehead; and in the fourth, to have been exact in the eyes, eye · 
\ brows, noſe, and mouth; in order to preſerve in all, notwithſtand- 


ing the incorrectneſs of © N og n of ge which 
ſo juſtly. N to ne + 


} 
} 


In the feral als of Shakeſpear, the experienced obſerver will 


difcover a great deal of I, NE in the eye and the 
forehead, 
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ADDITION F. 

See Head of Wren. 

This is the maſk, or rather the inanimate form of the face, of - 
the celebrated Wren, the great Engliſh architect. Were it poſſible 
to find in the whole world, a man who had ſuch eyes, with that 


forehead, "hoſe, mouth, and chin, without his being endowed by 


Nature with ſome extraordinary ent 1 for: ever renounce the 
Science of e | EN 


- ADDITION G. 
See Head of Moxcri. 


This copy does not poſſeſs the grace of the original; yet, hows 
ever, you may diſtinguiſh in the form of the forehead, in the ex- 
tremity of the bone above the right eye, in the obliquity and the 
tip of the noſe, an expreſſion of taſte and delicacy. It muſt alſo be 
allowed, that Nature, in forming that face, intended a ** deſti- 
nation than the e of mere amuſement, 
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Here, at the "ry view, a luminous mind is diſtinguiſhable, 


The forehead contains ſolid, and corre ideas z the eye penetrates | 
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through the ſurface of objects; round the mouth there is an ei- 
preſſion of taſte. and elegance, and over the whole face is diſcerni- 


ble the marks of prudence and ability. The horizontal poſition 


of the eyes, noſe, and mouth, and the proportion of the whole in 


general, fully conveys the e ty and confidence of a firm 
and Ready mind. 
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See the ſame Face in Profiles, 


You will obſerve, this is che ſame face in profile 3 with this ef- 
ſential defect, that the contours are flattened, and the features, 


which ought to be prominent, rounded off. The forehead in- 


dicates a thinker who embraces a vaſt field; the eye conveys a 
ſweet ſenſibility, and the man of taſte is conſpicuous in the noſe 


and mouth. The drawing of the noſtril, however, is defeftivez 5 


it is too l. and the trait which forms it is poorly marked. 


ADDITION K. 


So: + © 
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See Head of Anruonr Terr. 


This portrait of Anthony Trieſt, after the manner of Vandyke, 


is one of the moſt ſpeaking portraits I ever remember to have ſeen. 
The forehead is not ſufficiently characteriſtic. The eyes, noſe, 


and mouth, have the impreſs of reflection, wiſdom, and fortitude. 


The ſpirit which animates that face, ſeems calculated for politics 
rather than 7 
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Cranes XII. of geuechn.— bes the Plus. 


No one can ſay, on viewing this portrait, There is an ordi- 
nary face l' You may perceiye in it that open, honeſt, bold cha- 
racter, that firm, unſhaken mind, filled with the conſciouſneſs _ 
of its own ſtrength. But the goſe is evidently too large ; the 
noſtril has been ſhamefully unattended to. Though the drawing 
wants correctneſs, the mouth abſolutely ſpeaks. It is far removed 
from every ſpecies of timidity and affectation. What an air of 

majeſty in all the lower part of the face ! The artiſt, it is true, as 
the work was ideal, thought himſelf obliged to ſoften that harſh 
and inflexible character; but Rill you find it in the whole, when 
taken together, eſpecially in the eyebrows, and their relation to 
the noſe. That forehcad has not been furrowed by the intrigues 
of the Cabinet ; it delights not over plans conceived in cold blood, 
and ſtops not calmly to weigh the reaſons on both ſides; it is open, 


manly, active, impatient for action, without waiting dme in wordy 
ceremony. 
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fs very 8 for any ie to ce the defects which dis. 
figure the. oppo ſite profile of the great Sforzia. The noſtril has 
deen wholly: neglected; but what productive force, what prompti. 
- rude in the formation of plans, and what energy and firmneſs in 
execution, is perceivable in that face, on the forehead, in the eye, 
and in the bone which * over it, in the noſe, nay even in the 


5 : beard r 


| This ſeriep.of portraits; I 3 myſelf, Whether = =] co- 
pied, which I have juſt preſented, will ſerve to convince the atten- 
tive reader, that it would not be eaſy to produce a remarkable per- 
ſonage whoſe face did not bear ſenſible marks of the * or 
. od which. 1 0 15 diflinguiſheds | 
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MR. PROFESSOR LICHTENBERG's REMARKS ON Aa PUYS100- 
- RUMICAL DISSERTATION. 


* " 
8 


* 


IN this Diſſertation Va is much wit, and an eloquence which 


carries the reader cheerfully along. It is the effort of a man of 


letters, whoſe merit is unqueſtionable. This profeſſor, endowed 


with uncommon ſagacity, and a ſpirit of obſervation, appears to 


have ſtudied mankind carefully. His production, therefore, I con- 
ſider as worthy of examination and attention: intereſting not only 
by the matter it contains, but by the manner in Which it is 
brought forward; it leads at the ſame time to ſeveral. grand ob- 
ſervations, which I kept in reſerve. I cannot conclude. this 


firſt volume with more propriety, than by inſerting the moſt re- Z 
_ markable paſſages of the Diſſertation, and nnn nee 5 


85 __ freedom and e eee Bo 


1 


1 don not p this lh in e wich Fs Profeſibr; ; 
for in my W you will find neither the vivacity nor yet the 
brilliant ſallies, much leſs the erudition and ſagacity, by which he 
is diſtinguiſhed, Unable to clothe my ſtile in the attractive ele. 

sance of his, I feel the diſadvantage under which I combat with 


ſuch an adverſary, even with truth on my fide : but I'ſhall' never 


be unjuſt z and when I happen to differ from this great writer, 


when I find myſelf irrefiſtably;impelled to reje& his principles, I 


ſhall never forget thoſe diſtinctions due to his e to his learn- 


ing, and to his merit, _ 
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I paint him and myſelf, in . placed by each other's te, | 


looking over this production in a ſele& company, reciprocally com- 
municating to each other, with all that frankneſs which becomes 


men, and all that temper which accompanies ſages, the exact man- 


ner in which each of us contemplates both Nature and Truth. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


# Surely there v never were half ſo many efforts W as at pre. 
« ſent,” ſays our author, to violate the ſanctuary of the human 
© breaſt, and the moſt ſecret emotions of the heart. 


I think, that, to begin in this manner; is aſſuming a falſe point 


of view; a point of view, which may miſlead both author and 


reader. I can ſafely aver, that I never had occafion to reproach 
myſelf with having violated either the ſanctuary of the breaſt, or 


the moſt ſecret, the moſt nice emotions of the heart. Indeed, it 


is well known, that this was never my object. Nol my re- 


ſearches have been guided to diſ:over the fundamental character, 


the talents, the faculties, the powers, the diſpoſitions, the activity, 
the genius, and the ſenſibility, of men in general, not their actual and 
moſt hidden thoughts. Therefore, do I conſent moſt willingly, 
© that the ſoul (according to our author's expreſſion) yet remains in 


t © the excluſive poſſeſſion of its moſt hidden treaſures, and that the 
avenue which leads to them remains as intceflible as it has been 


« for paſt ages.” Indeed, I ſhould be one of the firſt to laugh at that 
phyſionomiſt who pretended that he could diſcover every ſecret 


thought, every emotion of ſoul, in the features of the face; though 
there may be ſome caſes in which they could not eſcape the notice 


of a phyſionomiſt of the leaſt experience. Beſides, it appears to 
me, that * the ſecret emotions of the heart? belong rather to pa- 
thognomy ; a ſcience which has much leſs of my attention than 
phyſiognomy. In ſpeaking of the latter, our author obſerves, with 
ſomewhat more wit than accuracy, that it is as ridiculous to reduce 
it to theory, as to compoſe an * Art of Love. But, on the other 


| bund, he is 3 conſiſtent in ſaying, « that it is neceſſary to 


bring 
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bring to the ſtudy of phyſiognomy a pretty conſiderable m_ 
of precaution, as well as s of diſtruſt,” 


Were it poſſible to carry genera] phyſiognomy to the very ſum- 


* mit of perfection, it would, even in that caſe, be wholly uncer- 


© tain, whether or not it would facilitate nei ighbourly love.“ 


* 


Here I am and the abſolute . of flatly contradiQing the 


aſſertion of our author; and I feel no emharraſſment in declaring, 


without heſitation, that a true knowledge of this ſcience would 


greatly increaſe neighbourly love: and I flatter myſelf that our re- 


ſpectable author will ny abandon 1 opinion. 


Phyſiognomy, carried to the higheſt ſtate of _ieefeion, would of 


courſe lead immediately to a more perfect knowledge of man than 


- guage, forgot that he had juſt ſaid, with much truth, that tle 
* moſt forbidding uglineſs may, by the aid of virtue, acquire 


can be acquired by any other means; and would not this know- 
ledge preſent us with many perfections which otherwiſe would 


wholly eſcape our notice ? And ſhall it be- maintained for a mo- 
ment, that the diſcovery of good qualities in our neighbour, which 
was not obſerved before, ſhall not . us to love and at bim 


in a greater degree ? 


The judicious author, at the moment when he uſed this lan- 


© charms which no one could reſiſt. Now, who will be leſs diſ- 
poſed to reſiſt them, nay, who will ſooner perceive them, than the 


_ enlightened phyſionomiſt 2 And is it not natural for charms which 


are e irreſiſtible to produce love rather than hatred ?Moſt certainly. 


In furcher ſupport of this obſervation, I boldly appeal to my own 


experience: for in exact proportion as my pbyſiognomical know - 


ledge is extended and improved, fo do I feel my heart expand; I 


perceive it more capable of love, _ conſcious — it loves with 
greater warmth than before. 


I confeſs, that this ſcience ſometimes gives occaſion to painful 


| ſenſations ; but, then, it is preciſely the pain which I feel at the 
fight of certain diſguſting phyſionomies, which imparts a higher 
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value, a brighter luſtre, and a more attractive grace to that gran- 
deur and lovelineſs, which is ſe often to be obſerved in the human | 
face. Whenever I diſcover any thing good, however little, I dwell | 


upon it with complacency : it is a ſoil I cultivate with e in 


the almoſt certain hope of min it ot richer, 


With much greater Neale may my een wa love take root _ 
flouriſh in « ſoil of uncommon vigour and fertility. To this add, 


that the fight of phyſionomies which oceaſion,pain, and excite a 


momentary indignation againſt mankind, renders me almoſt imme- 
diately more tolerant to them, becauſe I am perfectly acquainted 


with the nature and the ee of thoſe propenities which . 
them 43 99 Wg 


It muſt be 1 that the more perfect human knowledge i ia, 


the greater probability is there of its being more uſeful; and he muſt 


be a ſhallow reaſoner indeed who could undertake to aver, that all 


knowledge of what is, of what acts upon us, of what we are capa- 


ble of performing, that all truth, is uſeleſs, and contributes nothing 
to the felicity of man. Such an ee ought not to reaſon 
_ any thing. | 


Whatever is * contributes to happineſs 3 and what contri. 
© butes to happineſs, contributes to the progreſs of charity.“ Can 


men be happy who are deſtitute of charity! Pray, where are ey | 
where could 650 even exiſt? | 


Were it poſſible that a ſcience, ſuppoſing e ſhould de- 
ſtroy or diminiſh human happineſs, and the love of our neighbour, 
Truth would then be contradictory to itſelf, and God to Truth. 


He who ſeriouſly maintains, that any perſect ſcience is hurtful 
* to ſociety, or that it has no tendency to promote charity. (and 
without charity human happineſs cannot exilt}—he who is capable 
of maintaining ſuch an aſſertion, is not one of thoſe with whom our 
author would chuſe to philoſophize; and I am confident, that he 


will not refuſe to grant me the principle, That © the nearer we ap- 


$ proach to truth, the nearer are we to happineſs,” | 


I 
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In proportion a3 our approaches t to the omniſcience of 
God, the more muſt our loye reſemble divine love. And he who 
knows of what materials we are compoſed, and remembers that we are 


nothing but duſt, is the moſt indulgent friend which man can boaſt, 


The angels certainly are better phyſionomiſts than men, and are 
more friendly to us than we are to ourſelves z and yet they aſſured- 
ly diſcover in us many thouſand faults, and many thouſand imper- 
fections, which are nnn by the eye of the molt quick agen | 

mortal. | 


— — — < 
n 


God is the moſt tolerant of beings, becauſe he poſſeſſes the 
whole knowledge of ſpirits. Who has left a nobler example of 
patience, . charity, and long-ſuffering, than He who © needed not 
that any ſhould teſtify of man; for he knew what was in man?“ 


* . HP Bo WHT — — 2h 


* 4 


3 — — ene v9 


© Tt is certain, nevertheleſs, that half phyſionomiſts, ignorant prac- 
© titioners in phyſiognomy, if they have acquired a little credit, if 
5 they poſſeſs inſinuation and activity, may become very dangerous 
to ſociety.? But it is likewiſe certain, that my undertaking and 

my exertions have a direct tendency to coumeract this miſchievous 
ſpecies of practitioners: equally certain ig it, that every ſcience, 
hitherto diſcovered, becomes dangerous in ignorant hands. To 
judge from our author's own principles, he mutt be perſuaded with 
me, that none but narrow minds, none but drivellers in philoſo- 
phy, enemies to every kind of literary purſuit, and literary im- 
provement, can oppoſe the inveſtigation of the fundamental rules 
of phyſiognomy—endeavour to obſtruct its progreſs and repre- 
« ſent as a hurtful and raſh enterpriae, an attempt to rauſe the ſpirit 
of obſervation - to conduct man to the knowledge of himſelf, and 
F en een nee 
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| 405 author—unfortunately fn himſelf—does not appear to be 
aware, that by admitting all theſe principles, he rather ſupports, 
than degrades, the ſcience. He may be Juitly Sy with © ſows 

6 ing tares among _ pains” 
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. THE PRECEDING SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


TO prevent ambiguity, the author ſeparates, as he ſays, Phyſiog- 


nomy from Pathognomy, He makes the firſt to conſiſt in the 


£ talent of knowing the qualities of the heart and mind by the form 
and arrangement of the exterior parts of the body, particularly of 
the face, abſtracted from all the fleeting figns which depi the 
actual ſituation of the ſoul. Under Pathognomy he compre- 


bhends the whole © ſymptomatic indications of paſſion, or * the 


© knowledge of the natural ſigns of internal Wn with their 
Fs different 5 and es 


I not only approve of this diſtinction, but ſubſcribe to the two 
definitions. The queſtion, however, at preſent is, Whether 
t either Phyſiognomy or e- e exiſts ?—As to the laſt, my 


author has ſaid with great truth, that nobody has yet doubted it; 


* for, without it, what would become of the Stage ? The languages 
F 5 all nations and all ages are full of pathognomic touches,” 


To little or no purpoſe hs I often peruſed what our author. has 
written on the ſubje& of Phyſiognomy: for, after all, it is im- 


poſſible for me to wen whether or not he admits it. 


He 
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He ſays, in one place, © It cannot be denied, that, in a world 

« where all is a concatenation of cauſe and effect, where nothing is 

produced by a miracle, every part muſt bear the impreſs of the 
* whole. We are often enabled to reaſon from what is near us, to 
« what is remote, from the viſible to the inviſible, from the preſent 
to the paſt, and ſo on to the future. Thus the aſpect of every 
* country, the form of its hills and its rocks, trace the hiſtory of the 
« earth in natural characters. Every little pebble thrown up by the 
« ſea would, with equal clearneſs, delineate the hiſtory of it, to a 
© mind connected with the ocean as ours is to the brain: for a yet 
« ſtronger reaſon, the interior of man muſt be diſcoverable in his 
© exterior. The face—of which we are now particularly treating 
« preſents us, beyond all contradiction, with expreſſions and traces 
of our thoughts, our prepenſities, and our faculties. How very 
« intglligible are the ſigns which climate and profeſſion impreſs 


upon the human body l. Yet what is the influence of climate and 


© profeſſion, when compared to that of the ſoul, which is always in 
motion, living and acting in every fibre? This impreſs of the 
* awhole on every fore. is too ſenſible, and too evident, to be _ 
* conceived.” 


Obſervations, ſuch as theſe, one ſhould have imagined could not 


proceed from a decryer of the ſcience. Is it not curious, and as 


ſingular as curious, to obſerve the following, from the pen of our 
author | 


« What f exclaims the phyfionomi#; «could the % uf Minami 


| © jnhabit the ſcull of a negro ? Could an angelic mind dwell in a 
© hideous form? Unmeaning jargon! the declamation of a child 
In another paſſage, © The ſolid parts of the head preſent no _ of 
2 talents, nor, in general, of the qualities of the mind.” | 


Ber my own part, I do not believe it poſſible to be more in con- 
tradition either with one's (elf, or with Nature, However, to 
proceed : 


If a ball, not larger than a pea, be thrown into the Mediterra- 
C wy eyes more e n human— though infinitely leſs acute 
| * "ap than 
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than the eye of Him who ſees all—will perceive the effect on the 


i "oa of China.” Theie are our author's exact expreſſions. 


Shall the continua! aftion of the ſoul, © living and acting in every | 


© fibre,” have nodeterminate influence on the ſolid parts which are, 


as it were, the frontiers of its activity — parts heretofcre ſoft, on 


which every muſcle that was put in motion acted— parts which dif- 
fer in every individual—which are, in fact, as much diverſified as 
the characters and talents of men as various as the ſoft and flexible 
parts of the human body? Can it be poſſible, that the action of 
the foul ſhould have no influence upon them, or * 1 no * 


termination? 


I muſt, however, change my tone, left I expoſe myſelf again 
to the reproach of ſubſtituting © childiſh declamation* inſtead 


of facts and experiment: Rather let me _ MER, to de- 


clamation, and truth to wit. 


Let us, however, firſt of _ rectify an error, which I ſhou'd 
not have ſuſpected in a geometrician, Our author demands, Why 
© might not the ſoul of Newton inhabit the ſcull of & negro? an 


 * angelic mind dwell in a hideous form ?—Feeble mortal! be- 


1 longs it to thee, to make thyſelf a judge of. the works of God 


The queſtion is not, What God can do?“ It is, What we 
© have reaſon to expect from Him, after the knowledge already at- 


© tained of his nature and his works? God, the author and 


e of all order, what — 1 


This is my ok not, * if He be able to ws the foul B 
© of Newton into the body of a negro? an angelic mind into a 


_ © hideous form ??—Properly ſpeaking, therefore, the phy ſiogno- 
mical enquiry is compreſſed to this: Would an angelic mind act 
© in a hideous form, as in the body of an angel? Would the ſoul 


© of Newton, had it been lodged in the (cull of a negro, have in- 


55 ©, tip hog Mþ 


This is the true fiate of the queſticn, Will you, who are the 


friend of truth, affirm it? You, who can talk of a world © where 


8 every 


"APMED R's Ani A N 


N thing preſents « concatenation of cauſe and effect, 1 


8 n e is rms * A e 8 , 


, 


Mere I to ſay © that the thing i is impollble; e even by a miracle, 
then indeed ſhould I be * a preſumptuous judge of the works of 
God:“ but we are not treating at preſent of W but of na- 
tural cauſes _ of natural effects. 


Having ſaid thus much of naturals, permit me to judge you by | 


your own expreſſions. You ſay, It is not credible, that Judas 
could have reſembled that hideous and filthy perſonage, that beg- 
« garly Jew which Holbein has painted ; that is not the exterior of 
* a hypocrite who frequents religious aſſemblies, betrays his maſter 
with a kiſs, and goes afterwards and hangs himſelf, In my opi- 
nion, Judas ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the other diſciples by 
© an air of devotion, by an affected ſmile.” Than this, nothing 


can be more true or bee oblen Cl. 5 


—4 


Nn were I to interrogate in my turn, 1 ta it thee, freble 
mortal, to conſtitute thyſelf a judge of the works of God? 
Were I to anſwer. to your juſt and delicately-conceived reflection, 
Begin with explaining why the virtuous man drags out a mourn. 
ful life of pain and diſeaſe? Might it not be for a ſimilar reaſon 
© that the good man had received from his Creator a phyſionomy 
like the mendicant Jew of Holbein, or any other you pleaſe: to 
lend him ?P Now, I ſay, would ſuch — be ſolid, ſound, 
and juſt ? 


"4 


* 


What a milo what a wonderful difference beben falfers | 


ing Virtue and hideous Virtue! To ſuppoſe it hideous becauſe it 
ſuffers, is but bad logic; for ſuffering is an attribute of Virtue! To 
demand, therefore, Why the good man is conſigned to ſuffer ?? 
is to aſk, © Why God would have us virtuous ?? Conſequently, is 
there as much incongruity in ſaying of a virtuous man that he ſuf. 
fers, as in declaring, that he has the very air of a thicf?? Take 
from Virtue its ſtruggles, its RATING: ta AGEs and it will 
be no longer Virtue, £ 
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e y LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOME, 


It is a ſtrange queſtion then, Why is the good man OO ty 
© ſuffer?” The nature of things requires it; but it is not therefore 
neceſſary, nor in the relation of cauſe and effect, that the good 
* man ſhould have the phyſionomy of a rogue, and the ſage the 
phy ſionomy of an idiot.“ How was it poſſible you could hold 
| ſuch language—you, the auther of theſe fine maxims? Without 
. © virtue there is no permanent beauty; by it the moſt diſguſting 

F uglineſs may acquire charms irrefiſtible. I know women whoſe 

F example is ſufficient to encourage the homelieſt of their ſex. 


I am not now aſking for the virtuous man in ſickneſs ; and I 
am equally as little Eg whether the man of genius may 
not be ſeized with madneſs? the queſtion ſimply is, Whether 
t # it be poflible for the good man, conſidered as a good man, to re- 
© ſemble the vicious man, conſidered as ſuch a character ?—alſo, 


Whether the idiot, conſidered as ſuch, can reſemble a _ wha 
is a ſage in effect? | 


What human being could, and leaſt of all our profound obſerver 
of human nature; I ſay, who could maintain, that in the 
filthy and hideous body of the beggarly Jew of Holbein, that in 
F his forehead, &c. could have lodged (without a miracle) the foul 
of St. John; that this ſoul could haye acted in that body, with 
eee arm e any other ?? 


Would you, my. good Friend! diſcuſs philoſophical queſtions 
with any one who ſhould maintain a poſition ſo very abſurd, and 
anſwer to your objections, in a hypocritical tone, © Does it be- 
© come thee, feeble mortal, to niken thyſelf a ne of the 
£ works of Gd | 


I think it is not neceſſary to ſay any more on this ſubject. 
But where are the proofs taken from ien where are the 
fas you will ak. 


BP you are not fatinked with what I hows ſaid Rs to Judas 
I will cite ſome other examples; notwithſtanding my work is al- 

| ready, perhaps too much, filled with them, the ſequel of it muſt 
* ſtill er nee 5 
- Toll 


i. 
> 


— 7 
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tx will Tack with ſimple cities, I might even confi myſelf 
to ſilhouettes, if my author, for a reaſon incomprehenſible, had not 
been almoſt entirely filent with regard to them. Perhaps it might 
ſuffice to aſk hitn, If, in ſcrutinizing a ſeries of ſilhouettes, he 
durſt venture, either in the preſence of witneſſes, or in the filence 
of his own cloſet, advance that afſertionswhich he makes, without 
any proof, and which, alſo, contradicts his own poo iples as much L 
as it does . : 
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The talents and ficuldes of = haye r no Gans 3 in the ſolid 
© parts of the head; in other words, that is to ſay, * the bone f 1 
© that forehead is prominent, and that other is flat, without allo r- 
© ing the neceſſity of imputing it to any internal cauſe—it is purely 1 
© and poſitively the effect of chance, in a world too where nothing 
© is done by chance. A forehead either angular or rounded, flat 
© or arched, may contain, to exactly the _ e Ws lame fa- 
s culties, and the fame talents.“ N ; 

| What can be advanced 3 in reply, but this—* Lock, ponder exa- 
© mine, and determine.” | 


2 


7 


EXAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIVE| OF THE FOREGOING. 


* 


I SHALL, at preſent, confine myſelf to a ſmall number of ex- 


amples, as I muſt treat of filhouettes and their * 
eos Refers | 


TwzLve Faces or Ip io rs. — ce the Plate. 


| nate you may obſerve the beclists of twelve ie of idiots, | 


in neither of which are the eyes or the lineaments marked. Now, 
which of my readers would ſeek, or would expect to find, an ex- 
preflion of wiſdom in profiles of this kind? Were the originals 


before us, is there one of whom we would wiſh to chooſe for our 


counſel? Might it not be ſaid of every one of theſe profiles taken 


+ apart, © That a painter who ſhould give either of them to a Solon 


sor a n. would expoſe himſelf to ridicule and ſhame 55 


- Tt may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by an OY" obſerver, in this 
ſeries of faces, ſome idiots who are naturally ſuch, and others whe 
moſt a * ſo bes the effects of e or of accident. 


The firſt of theſe was, perhaps, o1 once zaliclow; ; but the third, 
te fourth, the act ape the pak, ninth, and tenth, have they 
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ever been, or is it to be ſuppoſed, on a flight peruſal, they. ever 
could become ſo? Would it not be the groſſeſt affectation to ſay, 


« I cannot tell, or how ſhould I know it? Is it impoflible that God, 
«© who is equal to every thing, ſhould have given ſuch a profile to 
© the philoſopher who invented the theory of light? 


/ 


* 


* 


\ HP Þ 


Fig. 1 An 2, Evie” Towns and. Suri T3 


LENTS—Fig. 3 and 4, . WEAKNESS or Minp,— 
See "uu Plate. i | a OED EL — 25 : ® 


1 


The oppoſite profiles are merely from fancy. But they are from 
nature; and it is impoſſible not to diſcern, in the firſt and ſecond, 
= exquiſite judgment and ſuperior talents, though of a nature totally 
different. In the third and fourth, extreme weakneſs of mind, but 
ſtill more ſtriking in the fourth than in the third: the impreſſion 
which they produce is as irreſiſtible as that of the voice of God. 
The leaſt and the moſt experienced will immediately pronounce the 
_ judgment _ them, and that oh a eo of e - 


Conſult the ſentiment oy truth, which is the nobleſt of our 
faculties, a ſentiment: which I would dare almoſt to denominate 
the word of God; conſult, I ſay, this irreſiſtible ſentiment, a ſenti- 
ment which precedes all reaſoning, and it will inſtantly decide. On 

what ground? on the mien, the geſture, the movement, or the 


look. No, on neither of theſe ; but on a imple; immoreable, 
and i inanimate outline, 


- \ 
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Two Heads of ATTHL.a with Horns —See. the Plate. - 
| Theſe. copies are not authentic, and it is of little importance 
Aan _ To take them 4 0 are, _ Ta fromthe 
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en 4er e 0 6% 
ridiculous horns with which they are accompanied, is it bl 


to overlook an expreſſion of rudeneſs, of obſtinacy, and of fero- 


city, which ſo eminently mark them ? The firſt head announces, 
from the tip of the noſe to below the under lip, a total want of un- 


derſtanding ; and the ſecond, « rudeneſs of e e on 


the brute, in the ſame parts. 


Are not theſe two 8 fully determined OD by- their 
outlines? It will, I think, be generally allowed, that, in the con- 
tour of the firſt eye, is diſcoverable a better diſpoſition, more 
humanity and dignity, | than in that of the ſecond eye; which, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, "_ belongs to the man nor to the ovine! 


Do Heads of Arras with Crowns,See the Plate. 


© Notwithſtanding that theſe profiles be rather lefs ſhocking that 


| thoſe we have juſt conſidered, it is impoſſible to be pleaſed with 


ſuch kind of faces. After a ſtrict examination, I ſhould give a 
decided preference to the firſt ; and, if the mouth and the upper 
part of the forehead were covered, the other features would diſplay - 
4 character of majeſtic greatneſs. However, IT muſt obſerve, that 
the eye is lengthened too much. | 5 


The two months of theſe . * little ofa but bruts- 


| ly and wickedneſs, 


PoRTRAIT OF AN IMPETvoOus CARAT ER. See the Plate. 


Sorely no one will imagine that he ſees, in this profile, either 


the calmneſs of wiſdom, or the gentle and modeſt character of a 


man who can wait patiently for his i and * 8 
| maturely before he n upon action. 
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| Not to ſpeak critically of the mouth, his projecting forchead, 
the aquiline noſe, the large chin with its curvature, the contour 
of the eye, particularly that of the upper eye- lid, altogether an- 


nounce, beyond the chance of a — a temper lively, quick, . 
meh and preſumptuous. 


rv. 


| Theſe different ſigns ſhew. ewe in the ſolid parts, or by 


the moveable parts, when 1 in a ſtate of reſt, and not da the motion 
of the features, | 


N 


. 


PoarxaIr OF A SAGE anD REPLECTIVE CHARACTER. . 


8755 the Plate. : - 55 


* 


"There is an 1 diterenee 3 this profile and the 
other. Notwithſtanding a great deal of vivacity and preſumption, 


there is here much leſs fire, leſs energy, and leſs . but 
much more wiſdom. | 


"hp 
% 


In order to illuſtrate this, compare the eyes, noſe, and the chins; 

and when you have reduced both faces to ſilhouettes, aſk yourſelf, 
or aſk the firſt perſon you meet, © which of theſe profiles announces 
© a character ſage and reflective; and which of them indicates a 
man impetuous and daring ?* ' The anſwer will undoubtedly be 
deciſive, and the voice of the people will be the voice of God. 


/ ; » 


Finisnzp PoxrRAAIT OF A Man or KnowLEDGE axdD Tas rr. 


See the Plate. 


I 


The exterior contour alone here ſhews the harmony of the whole, 
and indicates profound thinking, openneſs of mind, knowledge, 
1 facility, a nr memory, and ſenſual propenſities. 
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„ rAvVAT ENO PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Nothing is ſtrongly marked in that outline; you obſerve neither 


angle nor cavity: every part of it bears an impreſs of ſoftneſs, 
ſerenity, wit, and taſte. You do not diſcover tile abſtract t 
lator, nor the 1 thinker. f 


{ 


Portrait f of Pope - Ar ExAn DER VII.—Sze the Plates 


Thoſe marks of greatne/5, in which the preceding profile is defi- 
cient, is firongly pourtrayed in this of Pope Alexander the Seventh. 
; Every i image of a great man drawn after nature,? it is certain, 


is in reality but a caricature ;? yet the principal form, and the 

relation of the parts, are always to be found in it, | 
Of this obſervation, the portrait before us is a proof. The fore- 

head examined ſeparately, or the ſcull, the noſe, the eye; or conſider 


the whole in one point of view; 9 will ftrike os but a cuts 
rater e energetic. | 


PORTRAIT OF A ProrounD, AND Püilesorhie Mir. d 


- 


See the Plat 


# 


In this profile, particularly the upper part, every obſerver muſt 
diſcover a philoſophic head; but it depicts nothing of courage, 


and leſs {till of that heroic courage which leads to brilliant actions. | 
This is incompatible with the contour of the noſe (in which no- 
thing is upon the ſtretch), the finking under the forehead, and the 


mouth. 


g : . 4 


b 1. am, if it be  poſible to be certain af, any Pang that . 
ſuch a he as this, with outlines like theſe, indicates © Celicacy of 


6 feeling. 
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and exquiſite taſte. 
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* feeling? which. may be eaſily hurt and e and » a 4 pro- 

found and philoſophic mind. 
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1 do not  Uiſcover profundity in in Wa „ . a pts Vat, 
portion of penetration, an admirable facility 1 in ſeizing with rapi- 
dity every beauty, every delicacy of thought,. with the talent of 
communicating the . «ok A by ee Seam with 

new CIs. 55 


55 9 3 


Thi oy is what firtkes n me in e Fe =. A ite 55. | 
head,” in ary Seca and NG that E r is 


The NO part 8 the Kink is not ther of a: sha cbs 
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Silbouette of the Abbe R AYN ALS the | Plate. 

"This head of Riyninls takbu hs days uf ret, wach gad 
to its contours only, muſt forcibly ſtrike every one who does not 
endeavour to deceive himſelf : all will, nay muſty. agree with me 
in 1 it is not the head of an * . 5 


. a W 1 fhall ang ate pt 8 1 nor to 8 . 
has I'can ſay, I think, without either , prelumption or flattery— 
that the line which, beginging at the bone of the left eye, and 

paſſing over the crown ot. the head, terminates toward the middle 
of the, ear—indicates: alone, and abſtracted from. all the reit, a 
- thinker endowed with the ſpirit of analyſis and _ wy dives 
Vor. J. | „ 
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* 


* This en! is to be found in the contour of the eye and the 


ear; and, without there being for that effect occaſion for movement, 
or power of motion, in the contour of the noſe and of the upper 
lip, and in the line which the lips form as they cloſe. 


to the bottom of his ſubject, — does not eaſily give 5165 to * rr 5 
nion of uw one. 


Theſe 1805 announce a great facility in rapidly ſeizing a great | 
number of objeQts, and the talent of re producing what was before 


ſeen, under a new form, and in a totally different order. Intelli- 
gence, and firmneſs of character, are diſtinguiſhable principally in 


the hind-head. I do not chuſe to mention many original qualities, 
not ſo eaſily to be diſcovered, as thoſe juſt enumerated. 


By taking the outline @ above the bone of the eye to & on the 
hind- head, you will eaſily be enabled to determine pretty exactly 


the principal character of the mind. An ordinary phy ſionomiſt 


will ſay of what that head is capable, or of what it is incapable, as 


| ſoon as he has ſeen the very remarkable ſection of the profile which 


is between @ and 4; a good obſerver will decide it by that which 
is between e and 4; and, laſtly, the real connoiſſeur will need no 
more, to 6 his Fen: than the ſpace between a and e. 


\ 


PoxTRAIT oF a CHaracrter Firm and DETERMINED. 


1 See the Plate. 


The marking characters of this portrait are - perſevering appli- 


© cation, indefatigable patience, firmneſs, a character determined, 
untractable, and which will not eaſily ſuffer itſelf to be impoſed on; 
1 obſtinacy in the purſuit of objects once determined on; capacity 


deſtitute of genius; ſagacity without depth; activity devoid of en- 
terprize ; fidelity without e and goodneſs without 
warmth. | 
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Thoſe who have the dishteſt knowledge of mankind, will 
find that theſe traits are in the oppoſite PIs... Inanimate as 
it appears. 
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PoxTrRair or Dzrrn, ELEVATion, anp Tasre. 


\ N 8 : : N 
| 1 


How much more depth, elevation and taſte, is to be diſcovered 
in this profile | There is much leſs harſhneſs too, much more ſen- 
fibility, much more warmth and delicacy. Every thing is more 
prominent, more firm ; and every thing is yet milder, The con- 
tour of this forehead alone, the top « of which is more arched than 
that of the preceding, ſhews a more delicate and more flexible 
dan | 
Wey thing in this portrait expreſſes a higher degree of deli- 
tacy, of profundity and elevation, than is to be found in the other. 
For inſtance, the tip of the noſe, to which, for the moſt part, too 
little attention is paid, though i it be very ſignificant, and the angle 


formed by che under HE of * noſe with ag; ta ur. „ 


5 
> 
Tux Fours TeurtramEnTs.—Ste the Plate. 


Iti is Sonics to comment on this print. Nothing i is more 
common, than to judge of temperament from motion and colour; ö 
nothing more uncommon than to form a judgment of it from the 
ſha e, from the contour of the ſolid parts, or of the moveable 3 
in a 8 of reſts. 1 
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220 " LavATaR's PHYSIOGNOMY. | 


The temperaments are diſtinguiſhable by colour and motion; 
and no perſon, without contradicting internal feeling, can deny, | 
on viewing this print, that they are as eaſy diſhinguiſhable, as cer. 
" rainly „perhaps ſtill more ſo, by the form, the contour of the ſolid or 
the immoveable parts. The charaQers of each temperament may 

nundoubtedly be greatly varied, and I mean not to ſay that they muff 

7 always be the ſame; but it is certain at leaſt, that, in theſe four pro- 

files, the form of the face, the outlines and the features confidered 
in a ſtate of reſt, alone demonſtrate the charadteriſtic diſterencerof | 
the temperaments, and make it to be 1 bs | 


This fſubjeRt will be reſumed in another part of 3 Z 


. 


* 


Four Portraits of Looks 8 « Buft.—See the hk | 


 ©3PoT] 


Oppoſite is a very indifferent copy taken from a buſt of the 3 og 
Locke, and drawn in four different ſituations, It looks as if pains 
had been taken to Baniſh from theſe portraits, particularly from the 
fourth, the ſpirit of the Engliſh philoſopher : but whether they 
have any reſemblance or not, I yet infiſt that, even in theſe defec- 
tive copies of a very middling buſt, the eflential and fundamental 
character of Locke $ ace may Kill be diſcovered, 


No. 2. which is an outline, is not that of an ordinary man RO 
dellitute of reflection, ſtill leſs the contour of that marked No. 1. 
: Examine the forehead and the noſe in the two firſt heads; then 
the contour of No. 1. from the tip of the noſe down io the neck; 
that alone will appear deciſive in the eyes of a good phyſionomilt,. 


I!n the face marked 4, the partition line of the mouth, conſidered 
even in a ſtate of perfect reſt, indicates a great deal of ſenſe. The 

| fame. line preſents the ſame expreſſion in No. 3, and till more diſ- 
ne. The form of the head in 1. and 2. is very advantageous. 
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In ſhort, you may diſcover, even in the caricature marked (9), 
| oe traces of a very ſuperior wind. 
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Without determining whether this portrait of 'Czfar be like the 
original or not, it is certain that every man of the ſmalleft judg- 
ment, unleſs he contradiQ his internal feeling, will acknowledge, 
that, in the form of that face, in the contour of the parts, and the 
relation which they have to one another, they diſcover the ſuperior 
man; che man born, for a time, to univerſal rule. 
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1 he ala of the forehead Ss from-the point of . hair 
down to the angle above the left · eye; z that eminence which is in 
the middle of the forehead, and which terminates almoſt in a point; 

and, without mentioning the ear and the nerk; that noſe conſidered 

ſeparately, then in its connection with the forehead announce more 
courage, reſolution, and natural dignity, than are to be found in 
ten thouſand other faces, even "__ thoſe that are ahem ma com- 
mon rank. 
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For example, Abbe Raynal has not an ordinary face; but how 
different is it from this as to its form! To conſider them both as 
buſts only, and abſtractedly from the mien and moveable features, 
it may be affirmed, that their ſouls could not operate * the ſame 
manner, in forms ſo different, *elmans a miracle. 
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Profile of Jur tus CsSdR.— See the Plate. 
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The Cæſar before us is certainly more ſage, and- more gentle 
than the former, that is more the general; this more the Rflateſs 
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man. The one announces more heroiſm, the other more- maturity 


4 wiſdom; and theſe diſtinctions are Julcienty.maniieied, by 
the outlines, 855 is, by the ſolid parts; 


7 


: | The exteribr contour from the point of the WY: to the der lip, 
is of itſelf the infallible mark of the moſt conſummate wiſdom. 
What a contraſt does it form with the noſtril, the incorrect draw- 


ing of which is not ſo much as finiſhed ! This ear is much weaker, 
much more feminine than that of the _ portrait. 


Ju. this: portrait we behold the 8 of fortune arrived at 85 f 


pinnacle of glory; in the other, the man of intrepidity braving the 


ſtorms of fate. The profile oppoſite, marked (5), Cons: the 
middle lation between theſe two extremes. 


"Hripecctr (in Profite).—S$et the Plate. 


Here you may behold a tolerably exact profile of a man, who, 


in the opinion of all his friends, was endowed with ſuperior talents; 
who poſſeſſed a mind luminous and profound, full of ſagacity in 


reſearch, active, and laborious: Heidegger was one who purſued 


his Go with uwearicd omen e 


Ho little of the phy ſionomy of this man now remains! the 


 foreheatl particularly being almoſt entirely concealed : but that | 
little which is left is very fignificant. It is enough for me, for my 
- own part, to have ſeen the angle formed by the jaw-bone from the _ 


ear to the chin, to diſcover a mind not only acute, but profound 
and enterpriſing. 


The outline from the eyebrow down to the chin, indicates leſs 


© the genius of a poet than the talents of a politician z it ſuppoſes _ 


more ſolidity than 1 imagination; greater depth ond. firmneſs, than 
> ap cit __ gaze. . 
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Every thing depends upon the eyes, the look, the ſmile of the 
mouth, and even the motion of the muſcles; the reſt ſignifies little.“ 
This aſſertion has been often repeated, and will be repeated 
oftener ; becauſe it contains ſomething in effect that is true, and 
which we are not diſpoſed to call in queſtion, Error ſubfiſts and 
continues no longer than while it is blended with truth, Will a 
counterfeit guinea have currency, unleſs it have the appearance of a 
good one; that is, unleſs the copper of which it is compoſed have _ 
a conſiderable proportion of gold mixed with it? The quantity of 
dunn in the aſſertion which I have N is reduced to this: 

F Looks hank a-peculiar language dhe motion of I mouth has 


ea real and a very diverſified fignification—the tranſitory move-. "2 
© ment of a ſingle muſcle may be infinitely expreſſive. 


To 5 this, a man muſt be deſtitute of common Gt This. 
truth, however, does not deſtroy another of equal authority, as in 


general there is no one truth whatever in contradiclion with ano- 
ther truth. 
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That the propoſition now under diſcuſſion does not contain an 
excluſive truth, is demonſtrated by the numerous examples which 
J have already produced; and more evidently ſtill, in my opinion, 
by this maſk of a ſage at preſent under conſideration. Every thing 
is here at reſt, it ſleeps; you obſerve no look, no motion of the 
lips. Who durſt affirm, after having carefully examined it, That 
mute face ſays nothing !—except the animated eye and its look, 
« except the motion of the muſcles, there are no features whoſe ſig- 

* nification is deciſive ?? But does not wiſdom reſt on theſe eye- 
brows? do they not appear to cover with their ſhade a reſpectable 
depth of thought? Could a forehead arched like as this is, be the 
common ſeat of an ordinary and of a ſuperior mind? Dees that 
cloſed eye expreſs nothing? The contour of the noſe, the line 
which divides the mouth, and that muſcle hollowed into a dimple 
between the mouth and. the ,noſe; in ſhort, the harmony which 


reigns in the combination of all theſe features, have they no longer 
1 ee ? 
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I do not believe, that there is a man endowed with common 
fone, who could anſwer in the Tri to all or any ot theſe 
dueſtions. 


an Bi 


To eonfirm. what I have juſt advanced, I have added the ſame 
face reduced, but drawn more correctly. You do not, indeed, find, 
in it the ſame degree of delicacy, but there is more firmneſs and . 


more force. The former appears to poſſeſs more ſhrewduels ; ; but 
in this there is more truth, Mg. and wiſdom, 3 


| OP 


9 "N 


; Accurate Profile of the Face of HeindtzeGrr,—See the Plates 


To confirm as much as poſſible the laſt examples quoted, I have 


added the profile of the ſame face, drawn with more accuracy than 


the preceding portraits. The phyſionomiſt will dwell upon it in 
preference, though of all the outlines of the face it preſents but one, 
and that one wholly devoid of life and action. From the ſummit 
of the head to the neck, before and behind, every thing is expreſ- 
five, and ſpeaks an uniform language; every thing indicates a wiſ- 
dom exquiſite and profound; a man almoſt incomparable, who 
lays his plans with calmneſs, and who in the execution is not to be 
diſcouraged, hurried, or led afirayz a man full of intelligence, 


energy, activity, and whoſe preſence alone extorts this acknowledg- 


ment—* He is my ſuperior.” That arched forehead, that promi- 
nent bone of the eye, that advancing eyebrow, that finking above 
the eye, the form of that eye-ball, that outline of the noſe, that 
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bear the ſame en and Py the ſame I to een 


vie 5 


Take the proſpe& again, and you will obſerve, that a trifling 
eurve in the outline of an upper lip impreſſes an appearance diſſi- 
milar to the other part of the face, and impairs the animation of 
it; 1 in 3 notice the 1 of Ws dowed * | 
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You are now dest, „my liberal 3 1 am cer- 
tain you are; you are convinced, that, independent of muſcu- 
lar motion, of the ſenſibility of looks, the colour of the face, of 


geſture, of attitude and ſpeech, there i is a phyſiognomy of the folid 


parts, of the outlines; a phyſiognomy which is the umpire of in- 
tellectual qualifications, which could trace upon the ccuntenance 
of one aſleep, or upon the face of 'a. perſon dead, the whole it 
could diſcover upon the appearance of the ſame perſon exiſting or 
awake, Entirely to overthrow you, why can I not now pourtray 


your own-.xeſemblance in the privation of ſlumber? Certainly. _ 


I refer with / ſurety to your own face; for, to fix my theory, it 


would be enough to run a finger acroſs the contour of your fore 
head, from the crown to the extremity of the bone over the eyes 
I have not the felicity of your acquaintance, I have not ſeen your 
portrait or your ſilhouette; but I am convinced, that a plain ſil- 
houette of your profile, or even three quarters of your face, would 
be deciſive to every accurate ſpectator, and prove to kim, without. 


any. other concluſion of logic, that the indications of capacity and 


fo petior intellect are 2 in 1 the folid parts: of the face, 


1 ſhall demonſtrate, in alto &f the © lines of the phyſi- 


_ * ognomy,” how poſſible it is to decide mathematically, by the 


ſimple outline of the ſcull, the degrees of reaſoning power; or, at 
leaſt, the correſponding variations of genius and of mind. Were 


l 1 © 5p<arya in mathematics, were J as * a "OY * 
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m that ſetende 4s our author, I could, with facility, l | 


table of proportion, capable of ſerving as the ſtandard of eſtima- 
tion with reſpect to the faculties of all thoſe ſculls, in which could 
be found dimenſions and contours like thoſe whoſe deſign I ſhould = 


exhibit., I am not yet capable of ſuch an exertion, but paſſeſs the 
fulleſt certainty that a mathematician would be ſucceſsful. Some 
of my readers may poſſibly confider this aſſertion as verging too 
nearly on extravagance ; but however that may be, the ſtimulus 
which urges my enquiries after truth, neceſſitates me to proceed a 
fiep forwarder, and affirm, that by forming a right angle with a 
perpendicular let fall from the top of the head, at the point where 
it meets a horizontal drawn from the forchead taken in profile, 
and by comparing the length of the horizontal line with the per- 
pendicular, and their proportion to the diagonal, it is poſſible to diſ- 
cover in general the capacity of the forchead by the relation which 
thele lines have to each other; and by the force of continued 
trials, one might arrive at ſomething more deciſive, more demon- 
firative, more convincing. In the intervals of my attention to this 
undertaking, I buſy myſelf in the diſcovery of a machine, by 
which we ſhall be enabled, without the aid of ſilhouettes, to copy 
the mode of every forehead, to ſettle with ſufficient exactitude the 
proportion of its intellect, and particularly to find the relation exiſt. 
ing between the fundamental line and the profile of the forehead. 


By the aſſiſtance of ſuch a machine, we may ſoon expect a table 


of proportion, ſuiting all the powers of the mind. The ule of 


ſuch a table will be general; and after that there will no longer be 
any queſtion, * Whether talents” have marks clearly diſtinguiſhed 


in the ſolid parts of the body ? 


Le advocates of truth, what more can I do than follow en⸗ 
quiry upon enquiry, riſe from experiment to experiment? Em- 


boldened by a vigorous zeal for truth, for religion, for the honour 
of the Deity, made known in man whom he created after his own 


likeneſs, let me intreat you to inveſtigate for yourſelves, Be cer- 
tain that volumes of witticiſms are overthrown by one page, by 
one line, which gives the detail of a fingle experiment, of one well 
authenticated fact; and deſpiſe the arr>gance of thoſe conceited 


witlings, who, without condeſcending to enquire for themſelves, 


£ vill not examine the experiments made by other perſons, and con- 
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fole themſelves by informing us, in a tone of ſuperiority, that « the 


thing cannot be; Which is ne s ee rice 


Make the effort, and you will ſoon diſcover, I am affured I am 


right, © that the forehead of an idiot, born ſuch, is entirely difs! 


© ferent in all its contours, from the head of a man of acknoẽ-w- 
_ © ledged genius.“ Examine and you will always find, * that a fore - 
head, whoſe fundamental line is two. thirds ſhorter than its per- 
« pendicular height, is unqueſtionably that of an idiot.“ The 
ſhorter and more diſproportioned this line is to the perpendicular 
elevation of the forchead,. the more it denotes ſtupidity: on the 
other hand, the longer the horizontal line is, and the more propor- 
tioned. to its diagonal, the more the forehead it delineates, pro- 
miſes energy and information. Place the, right angle of a quadrant 
to the right angle of the ſorehead, as we have deſcribed it; the 
more that the radii—thoſe for inſtance, between which there is a 
diſtance of ten degrees the more, I ſay, the radii contract in an 
unequal propartion, the more ſenſeleſs that perſon 1 is. On the 
contrary, the cloſer connexion theſe radii have with each other, 
the greater knowledge they indicate. When the arch of the forchead, 
and eſpecially the horizontal radius, exceeds the arch of the qua- 
drant, you may be certain, that the qualities of the mind are mate 
rally different from what they would be, if that arch of the fore- 
head were parallel; or, del. if it was not N with the e axe 
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* "Theſe figures may, in ſome is _ elucidate my idea. A 


: forehead, having the form of No. 3, would proclaim ſuperior 
8 to > that PRIOR the proportions of No. 2 aud this world T 
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be far greater than the forehead which approached the form of 
No. 1. for with a forehead like that, one muſt have been born an 


The moſt prominent evidence of the veracity of theſe remarks, | 


is daily exhibited before us: it is the form: of the ſcull in infants, - 


which varies in degree as the intellectual powers ſtrengthen, or ra- 
ther unfold themſelves z a form peek never Ha after the” 
422 are b 8, gg go | 

1 am convinced, Gat chis is not Milani (a * W 
Faſhionable i in an zra when attachment to enquiry has vaniſhed, 


and which ſilences all truth that is ſo unfortunate as to diſpleaſe). 
I am convinced, that this is not declamation, but ſo many axioms - 


deduced from enquiries which I have made, and "WIE are 1 
ip pe me oy all wy e a wag concluſions, * os 


1 


1 "To 410 once, I ſhall not trouble e nel to anſwer any ob⸗ 
jections which may be made, without they ſhall appear to be built 


on obſervations more energetic than mine; and I ſhall conſider 
every thing brought in oppoſition as mere declamation; and that 
| epithet deſerves to be given to a pompous parade of ſounds which 
carry no intelligence, But to offer with heat truths founded on 
experience, is not what is commonly, termed declamation ; nor do 


I fear that illiberal attack from you, ye adherents of rectitude, for 

whom I hold the pen. You are ſatisfied, the point I am inveſti. 
gating is not an indifferent one; but no truth can be ſo, however 

trifling it may ſeem. Is not our ſubject of argument deſerving all 

- our exertion, ſince it has for its object the head of man, and 


nothing earthly can intereſt us more cloſely, ſeeing we aim at de. 
fining the powers of our own ſpecies, and to us no concluſion can 
be of more import ſeeing our attempt is to diſcover: the ſigns of 


divine knowledge in the grandeſt effort of creation? Are phlegm 


and neutrality reconcileable with a ſtudy ſo ſublime ? This ſtudy 


- muſt be ſacred to me, if it leads to truth -I am convinced it does 


conduct to this 705 to Dos certain of it, 00. * Holy to mm 
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Tike your > compels then, ye admirers of mee wack; 
and meaſure, by my mode, or according to any other mode you 
may pleaſe to follow, the heads to which genius is uſually aſcribed, 
and heads generally allowed to be weak. I muſt not reſt more 
minutely on a ſubje& which I have ſet apart for elucidation in a. 
ſeparate work; but I thought myſelf obliged to notice it here in 
a a curſory manner. Whoever will apply with ardour to the pur. 

uit of truth ſhall diſcover it, and glorify that Deity who has efta- 
bliſhed order and harmonious connexion 99 0 all the wann of 
his power. 
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PARTICULAR INSTANCES, AND THE CASE OF INSANITY NO 
- GOOD OBJECTION TO THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY-. 


* 


TO filhouettes, ſelected from among ſtudious heads (continues 
our author), ſhould be added ſome ſelected from among ſenſeleſs 
Heads and idiots (we have already done it, and ſhall do it again). 
A man of literature, whoſe education has been cautiouſl y attended 
to, "ought not to be put in contradiſtinction to an abſolute clown, 
Why, I beg of you? I aſſert in direct oppoſition, that it is exactly 
by contraſts of every ſort that we attain preciſion of information, 

© Men of learning,” you ſay, © whoſe education has been care. 
© fully regarded ' Is it education, allowing it ever ſo valuable, 
"that can arch the ſcull of a negro, and make it ſimilar to that of 
the phiioſopher who calculates the motions of the heavenly bodies ? 
We talk but of the ſolid parts; and what concern have they with 

the education of thoſe © born with genius, or that of * idiots by 
© birth? Of men of parts, and changelings who continue ſuch 
their whole lives (I put aſide remarkable caſualties), this, I think, 
is what ſhould be put in oppoſition, and what I have put in oppo- 
ſition; and ſubſequent to that it might be neceſſary to make an 
accurate choice among the firſt, ſince every reaſoning head is, in 
ſome meaſure, a choſen head; whereas you may take by acci- 
dent che tduntry boors, the heads that do not think, Neverthe- 


/ 
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leſs, let a party of idiots be picked out, let us view them, let us 
compare them with reſpect both to the face and the outlines, only 
taking care, as I have ſo often ſaid, to diſcriminate critically the ſaid 


Parts formed by nature, from thoſe ſoft and flexible parts, which 


chance, indiſpoſition, the caprice of fortune, an unhappy attach. 

ment, may have disfigured ; to particularize what they once were 
from what they now are; to diſtingujſh idiots by birth, 0 
| thoſe who have been reduced to that ne 


97 « Bedlam, ſays our Suthor; # ü is peopled by W who net 
6 « command u deference, if you did not behold them on a ſudden 


© the ſkies to ſmile at the ſtars, or hearkening to the concerts of hea» - 


« venly ſpirits, bc. It is to the conformation, then, of the ſolid 


parts, that the awe, with which they ſtill animate us, is to be 
aſcribed. They were not idiots then as they came from the 


hands of nature, and it was accident which made them ſo diffis 
milar to their original fituations. We ſhall, at a future period, 


give inſtances of it, and indeed have quoted ſome already. But 
muſt we augur from it, in the mode of our author, the following 
inference; © Phyſiognomy is very fallacious“ What! impoſing, 


when it traces the original paſſions and powers? For this is the 
fſituation of thoſe inſane perſons, whole faces yet preſerve linea- 


ments which impreſs reverence. Phyſiognomy impoſing when it 


. a ſtate alien to the in. W250 purely caſual? 


One is en . to aſſert, that the author has an inclination 


to be merry. I could nearly credit it, after all the contradictions 
which eſcape from him; or elſe I muſt apprehend, that we do not 

comprehend each other. Let him ſhew mie a congruity between 
idiots by birth, and perſons gifted by Providence with elevated in- 


tellect. Let him ſhew me, if he is able, a changeling, born ſuch, 


and not lowered to that degree by ſome particular n Wr ; 


face is wnilar to that: of Newton AO 


OP us nem a few more circumſtance 


Our ſenſes diſcover ſatfaces only, and from thence we infer all 
our concluſions This is but a weak reſource for the ſcience of 
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phyſiognomiesz and it can 44 us nothing very ſatisfactory, 
unleſs the aid of more certain deciſion is called in. The informa- 
tion which we ſuppoſe we gain by ſurfaces, is juſt what conducts 
us into error, and ſometimes deſerts us in the midſt of total 5 


| ignorance. 


Px 


But as we are obliged by the natate of our exiſtence to examine 
ſurfaces only, and that in a globe where ſupernatural aſſiſtance is 
excluded, they muſt of neceſſity have a determinate relation to that 
Interior of which they are the bounds. Why raiſe doubts againſt 
the knowledge we receive in this mode? For if they muſt wear 
the garb of impoſition, it would follow that all human acquiſition, 

all enquiry, all diſcovery, every experiment, are all undeſerving 
of attention or belief. Do even diſſections offer any thing but 
novel ſurfaces ? Almoſt all the axioms we poſſeſs have a reference 
| to ſurfaces, Of courſe it is not by ſtudying them we hazard the 

danger of ſtumbling on error, as without them there is no truth diſ- 
coverable ; it is rather the not ſtudying them, or what is as 


material, the nen them ann, 


| 5 A ball, not bigger than a pea, caſt into the Mediterranean, 
© occaſions on the ſurface of the water a ſhock which extends its 
© influence as far as the coaſt of China.“ If one of us ſhould attempt 
to trace the conſequence of the falling of that ball, he would, no 
doubt, impoſe upon himſelf ; but, in a caſe like that, from whence 
would the error proceed? Not from our incapacity of reading, 
except on ſurfaces, but more from our e of reading them 


; with accurate diſtinction. 


The intelligence gained * furfaces, is a miſerable reſource 
© for phyſiognomy, ſays our author, © and it muſt fly to more exact 
« concluſions,” But is not this what we are aiming at in every 
page? If competent ſpectators are warranted in believing that ws 
are miſled, we beg them to confute us: but then it muſt be by 
putting facts in oppoſition to the facts we bring forwards. Our 
author imagines ſomiewhere, that the interior is expreſſed by the 
exterior. He appears, then, to allow the poſſibility of the mat- 
ter; and if he allows it, the ſurface doubtleſs offers characteriſtics 
of the interior, and there exiſts a phyſiognomy of the ſolid parts. 
© | | But 


» i 
oy * * 
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But ſuppoling the exterior bears the ſtamp of the interior, does 


it enſue THAT this 1 1p mult be viſible to us if 


Can a philoſopher expreſs himſelf in language like this? 


What we perceive is perceptible to us, whether the object be 
ped there for the intent of being ſeen, or otherwiſe. The great 
queſtion will always be, Is it in effect ſeen by us? No one, 
I think, can retain any uncertainty on the point; and the author 
himſelf has given proof, by his Diſſertation, and other productions 


of his pen, that it reſts only with himſelf io perceive when he 
will, | What muſt be the fate of philoſophy and the philoſopher, 
if, on the diſcovery of every principle, or on every freſh o 
nexion we perceive in it, we were to be cut ſhort with an interro- 


gation like this, Were they intended for our diſcovery 


What anſwer would our author give, fortunate, as he is in he 
flights of raillery, to a perſon who, attempting to raiſe doubts _ 
with reſpect to aſtronomical learning, or to place it in a ridiculous 


view, ſhould queſtion him, * If the ſtars, on the idea of there be- 


0 ing. a proof of the hidden wiſdom of the Almighty, were * 


* in the hemiſphere to be ſpeculated on by us!“ 


Ts there not a poſſibility that particular ſigns and ING which 


we are not in purſuit of, may veil or hide thoſe which we are pur- 
ſuing ? But the indications we ſearch after are, notwithſtanding, 
the conſequence of cauſes, and therefore effects; wy of cow 
Phyſiognomical expreſſion. 


The philoſopher is always an obſerver, He: notices what i 


whether he looked for it or no: he perceives, and cannot help per- 


ceiving, what is before his eyes. The view there. offered to him 
is the repreſentation of what he could not, in any other manner, 
have ſeen: what is perceptible to him cannot deceive, but by be- 
ing ſeen ſuperficially. There is a period to all learning, if we 
PRO by ſuch. reaſoning as this: The indications and conſe- 
* quences we were not looking for, may veil or hide thoſe we pur- 
© ſve; 8 you 1 not ſcarch for indications or conſe · 
s quences.” . 1 5 | 
Vor. I. | Ce G 8 | 
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I can ſcarcely think, that a man of learning, ſo eminent as 6ur 
author, would wiſh the dereliction of all other human ſcience, to 
gratify his hatred for phyſiognomy. No Was it is ae nay 
very eaſy, tor the phyſiognomiſt to be wrong. 


This is another motive for acting with abortion; for viewing 
ſteadily what is, for keeping to preſent objects ſolely without ad- 
dition or diminution. But to endeavour, under whatever pretext, 
to divert us from viewing and conſidering, to engage farcaim or 
bitter cenſure againſt us, would be the wildeſt mode of fanaticiſm, 


and a ſtrange perverſion of wit, in a ee Who is a on 


foe to all fanaticiſm. 


Once, again, I am of opinion, that a real igt was not meant 
by my opponent. | 

If the energies of our bodies operated in a celeſtial e | 
if f they received their temperaments only from the feelings of the 
mind, without being under the predominance of any outward 


force, the ruling paſſion, and moſt forcible talent, would produce, 


I allow, a diſtinction in the forms of the face, according to the 
various proportions and modifications of the faculties, exactly as 
contrary ſalts cryſtallize in many forms, if nothing hinder their 


adheſion. But does our body depend entirely on the mind? or, 


rather, is it not dependent on various energies, each of which dic- 
tates to it laws, which are oftentimes in oppoſition, but to which, 
however, it is neceſſitated to ſubmit ? Thus all minerals have a 
mode peculiar to themſelves, while they continue in their original 
fituation. But the chances to which they are ſubje&, and the de- 
viations which follow from their union, oftentimes deceive the 
moſt able connoiſſeur, who endeavours to arrange them. according 
to their obvious nee. | 


But how is it poſſible to form a compariſon between ſalts and 
minerals, and an organized body, inſpired by an internal vital 
principle? What! compare a grain of ſalt, which a thouſandth 
part of a drop of water diſſolves in a twinkling, with a ſcull, that 
for years, nay ages, defies every attack of the air, and other out- 


ward 
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ward pa innumerable ? Does not c philoſophy redden at a 
compariſon ſo abſurd 155 


Not only the ſeull aſt organ of man, but even animals and 


Plants, which poſſeſs no internal reſiſtance, nor any of thoſe pri- 


vate ſprings which operate in man, never vary their form, though 


perpetually expoſec to the changeable impreſſions of air and light. 


While their organization continues, they are hardly to be con- 


founded or hidden by the molt tg caſualties, 


The body thus ſupports a medium ſtation . the ſoul ink 


other ſurrounding objects. It is a mirror which repreſents the con- 


ſequences of both (happily expreſſed); it reflects not only our pro- 


penſities and powers, but carries alſo the ſtamp of the climate in 
which we have breathed; of the courſe of life to which we have 
been uſed; of the maladies, of the changes which we have ſuf- 


fered ; changes not always the effect of blameable tendencies, but 


of an unexplainable union of circumſtances, to the operation of 
which duty itſelt ſometimes ſubjects us. Who deſires, who pre- 


ſumes to deny it? But muſt the one hinder the other? This is 


exactly the ſubject in litigation, Is it not inſiſted on by the author 
himſelf, that the body is a glaſs in which may be diſcovered the 


effects of the ſoul and of outward cauſes? The impreſſion effected 
by change of fortune is not, then, the only one it is ſuſceptible of; 


and why might not vigour of mind, or the defect of vigour, be 
read in it as exactly? Is it not (on the ſuppoſition that the author 


ſpeaks ſeriouſly), 1s it not abſolute chicanery to put in oppoſition 
two things, which, by his own allowance, Raney again cheir own. 


reflection in the body as in a mirror ? 


Will an obſerver 10 penetrating, ſo informed as our r author, ſeri= 


| ouſly maintain, that generally, on a change of fortune, a rounded 
forehead aſſumes a cylindrical form? an oval one becomes ſquate ? 
a prominent chin falls ? Who can believe, who has the boldneſs 
ſoberly to aſſert, that reverſe of ſituation changed the appearance of 
the face of a Charles XII. of a Henry IV. of a Charles V.? And, 


if ever men experienced a change of circumſtances, did not they? 


Will any one venture to aſſert (I ſpeak of the ſolid parts, not of 
wounds and ſcars), will any one venture to aflert, «© that, after 
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their Aidredes, the form of their face proclaimed Another FOR 
* rafter ? And what reply ſhould be given to the philoſopher who, 


ſhould affirm, * that the bone of the noſe of Charles XII. loſt all its 
© energy at Bender; that its convexity plainly vaniſhed ; that it 
© aſſumed a pointed appearance, the common fign of a fearful, 


© and Wee character! 


FIRE operates internally upon the bones; accidents and pain 
upon the nerves, the fleſh, and the ſkin; and if the bones be at-: - 
tacked by an accident, the phyſical alteration enſuing from it is 
ſufficiently marked, and renders itſelf diftinguiſhed. Misfortunes 
of this kind are more or leſs affecting: if they are trifling, Nature 
remedies them; if not, the cauſe is too obvious to ſuffer the phy- 
ſiognomiſt to confound them with natural traits. I ſay, the phy- 
fiognomiſt ; but I allow this name only to the unbiaſſed obſerver : 
he alone has the privilege of uttering phyſiognomical concluſions, 
and not the wit, who preſumes to controvert n pan by 
experience. LY | es 


Muſt I always charge to the artiſt the errors I perceive in a 
figure of wax? May it not have been uſed too roughly, or placed | 
10 as to have been injured by the 1 9 of the ſun? 


AA + a waxen figure to have been damaged by a careleſs 
hand, admitting it to have been mutilated, or ſuppoſing it to have 
ſuffered by the warmth of the ſun or the fire, it will, however, be 
eaſy to particularize in it the performance of the maſter. This 
inſtance poſitively decides againſt our author; for if what is caſual 
attract notice in a ſubſtance ſo ſoft as wax, we ſhall perceive it with 
readier facility in an organic body, whoſe ſketch is 1 88 of 
ſuch ſolid materials as bone. | 


fn a ſtatue (this 1 I think, had been much more true 
than that of a waxen figure) you will ſoon diſtinguiſh, be you ever 
ſo little a connoiſſeur, in what part it has been disfigured, what 
has beef added and ſupplied to fill up a deficiency ; and why + 
ſhould not theſe diſtinctions be fully as perceivable in man? Why 


| ould * his original form appear through the accidents it has 
ſuffered, 
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fulfered, while the beauty of a ſtatue, which has been highly 


an may yet be diſcovered i in its remains ? 


Does the ſoul 61 the hodly like an elaſtic fluid, which a 


takes the form of the containing veſſel? and, on the idea that a 
flat noſe indicates malice, will it enſue, that a man muſt become 


malicious ſhou!d hig noſe be flattened by chance? Should I reply 
Yes or No to this interrogation, the critic will gain nothing by it. 


Tf it be aſſerted, that, in reality, the ſoul does fill the body as an 
ela ic fluid which aſſumes the ſhape of the veſſel, will it be thence 


inferred, that a perſon, whoſe noſe has been flattened by accident, 
has loſt the proportion of internal elaſticity, which, antecedently, 
made that feature prominent? If it be ſaid, on the other hand, that 
emblems of this kind tend only to explain ſcme remarkable inſtances, | 


without carrying us to any general deciding ſhall we be nfuch fare 
ther es a e * | | 


We are of opinion with our n as to the abſurdity of af >”, 


* ſerting, that the moſt amiable mind always inhabits the moſt 


© beautiful body, and the moſt criminal ſoul a up of 5 moſt . 


© hateful appearance. 


11 is e after the elucidations of this point con- 
tained in the foregoing pages, how ſuch an aſſertion could poſſibly 


be attributed to us. We fimply aſſert, that there exiſts a propor- 


tion, a beauty of figure; promiſing more rectitude, elevation, and 


heroiſm, than a different appearance, which is vulgar and leſs 


. finiſhed. We only , - with the author, that Virtue 


© adorns, and Vice disfigures ;? and we are entirely ſatisfied, that 
there is no human form, however unembelliſhed, in which in- 


tegrity may not 1 and that villainy may inhabit the moſt 
amiable, | 


We ſhall be rather more ſcrupulous with reſpect to the enſuing = 


ſentence : © Language is very barren in phyſiognomical remarks, 
© Had there been valuable ones, various ccuntries, doubtleſs, 


would not have neglected preſerving them in their philoſophical 
Y repoſitories. The * interpoſes in a number of proverbial and 
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c ſymbolical terms; but ever in a pathognomic ſenſe, and de- 


* noting temporary actions: in no inſtance in a phyſiognomical 


© one, nor as the evidence of a fixed character, or of an habitual 
* temper.” Yet the ancients ſaid, Homo obe/#, obtuſæ naris; but 


if they had never uſed the term, it would have been but of ſmall | 


confideration, as it can be demonſtrated 4 poſteriori, that the noſe 
poſieſſes a phy Aw ical diſtinction e to itſelf. 


— 


I am not ſufficiently learned to ſet in e to our author 


paſſages extracted from Homer, Sueton, Martial, and a hundred 

others; but there is no occaſion. A fact is not leis ſo, whether the 
ancients poſſeſſed it or otherwiſe” The mere ſcholar refers every 

point to their deciſion ; the genuine philoſopher obſerves with 
his own eyes. He is certain that every æra has been famed for 

diſcovery ; and that in all ages the new diſcoveries, hidden from 
the ancients, have been conteſted and calumntated, * 


3 40 not enquire,” ſays the author, * what man might poſſibly 
have been, I defire to learn what he is.“ For myſelf, I with to 
1 be informed on both the queſtions, if poſſible. 


There is a ſpecies of Ybertines who may be compared to excel- 
lent pictures incruſted with varniſh. You hold theſe pictures un- 
| * of notice; but if a connoiſſeur was to hint * that they 
© poſſeſs real worth, that there is a poſſibility of reſtoring them to 
© © their original condition, becauſe the colours are ſo excellent as to 
© ſet the varniſh at defiance, and that in carefully ſeparating it you 
encounter no danger of obliterating the ground work,” would 
this intimation ſeem to you a point of indifference ? | 


You conſider patiently the mini ; e of the polar 


ftar, you employ whole days in calculation, with the view af 
learning in how many ages it will reach its neareſt poſſible approxi- 


| mation to the pole—l am far from contemning this ſtudy. 


But can you poſſibly contelt the importance of a matter which : 
is of the higheſt moment to parents, tutors, friends, ſtateſmen ? 5 


Is it an object of indifference to learn what a human being might 
have ol, or what may Kill be ring of him? What muſt of ne- 


ceſſit _ 


8 
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19 be looked for, from a youth wanne and formed on ſuch 
a pant ? 


There i is a 4 of inſane perſons, who may be compare 
to a valuable watch whoſe dial Plate i is ene, 


5 "Bug if your watch be in this e you will, on your ideas, 
Pp no conſideration to its internal excellence. You will not re- 
gard che ingenious watchmaker who may adviſe you: * the work = 
* of your watch was valuable, and I ſtill conſider it as a maſter. ' 
piece. What is requiſite, is, to have it cleaned, to wind it up i 
with regularity, to mend a few teeth that are bent; and it wil! . 7 
"© be à hundred times more excellent than that other watch deco- — 


£ Ry, with diamonds, which may, perhaps, go om well for —— 
6 ene or two, but wh fon afterwards. erg ng 'F 


N 


a 4 


| You will Swart hold the prneiple, that it is but of cifling pattie. © 1 ö 
ſequence to underſtand what might have happened, and it contents 

you to know no more of your watch than its preſent ſituation. 
You ſuffer a hidden treaſure to continue unemployed, which, in 
fact, has as yet yielded nothing, but which in proſpect gives the 
hope of the higheſt emolument, and conſole pans: with the me- 
An receipt of a much inferior fund. 


* r 
= 1 


{ 


6 decide of a tree ww the produce of one — nay, perhaps, 
from fruit hurried to ripeneſs by art, without concerning yourſelf 
about its natural quality: yet it is poſſible, that, with ſome ' 
ſmall trouble, it may afford fruit in plenty. Various occurrences.” 
may have conſpired to mar its abundance ; à blighting wind may 
have burnt up its leaves; a. ſtorm bereft it of its produce; and 
108 never aſk whether the trunk be fail ſound 1 


% 


1 fee! lk red and ſo I am afraid 1 is the reader, eſecially 
if he be diſpoſed to believe as I am, that the author, in the hi- 
c larity of his 1 ſometimes amuſes himſelf at our colt.” e f 
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On one fide he reiner ka, aud very juftly, « that 28 3 
© nomic indications often repeated, are not always entirely eradi- 
© cated, and that they leave phyſiognomical impreſſions. From 
© hence the confirmed ſilly gaze of vacant perſons, who are ena- 
© moured with every thing without underſtanding what they ad- 
© mire; hence thoſe wrinkles of diſſimulation, and the furrows it 

© hews i in the cheeks; the' wrinkles of pertinacity, and a number. 
© Jeſs enumeration of others. But more, the pathognomic altera- 
© tion, which keeps pace with vice, oftentimes becomes more plain, 


_ © and yet more obnoxious, from the diſeaſes which it occaſions. 
In the ſame way allo, the pathognomic impreſſion of bene 


vd volence, feeling, charity, devotion, and of every virtue in general, 


% 


© has an effect on what is phyſical, and leaves impreſſions which, 


© cannot avoid the attention of the admirer of moral beauty. Such 


« is the foundation of the phyſiognomy of Gellert, the only true one z 
© the only one that holds forth to rectitude ſolid good, and which 


© may be compriſed in theſe two brief Femitere—Virtue adorns, 
© [FE deforms.* 


Thus the branches of the tree poſſeſs a vigour which the ſtock 


cannot boaſt, .. Shall the fruit have a phyſiognomy, and the tree 
© none? Is it poſſible, then, that the ſneer of (elf importance ſhould, 


proceed directly from a fund of humility, the look of idiotly from 


the accumulations of knowledge? The diſtinguiſhing mark of de- 


ceit is not, then, the conſequence of an internal energy or weaks 

neſs, and every outward indication i ls, in in ſome meaſure, a covering 
that is laid on. =, 
The author will continually direct our views to the numerical 
figures on the watch, and ſay nothing as to the watch itſelf, Re- 
move the dial plate, the hand on that account will not ſtop its 
vibration: deſtroy thoſe pathognomical marks, the flight of hypo- 
criſy ſometimes arrives at the power of ſo doing; yet the ten- 
dency,.or inward power which they promiſe, ſhall not be deſtroyed 
by it. It is an abſolute ſoleciſm therefore * to allow figns which 
« expreſs ſtupidity, and to deny that ſtupidity has. a characteriſlic. 
It is like aſſerting, * that a ſingle drop of water may be ſeen, but 
6 that the ſource of it, that the ocean, cannot. 


- 5 | Another 
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Another abſurdity :* There exiſis ſuch a thing as pathognomy, : 
vi chk would be entirely as unneceſlary to reduce it to theory, as 
to write an Art of Love. The expreſſion dwells chiefly in the 
© motion of the muſcles of the face, and in the countenancs. The 
whole world comprehends this reaſoning ; but to aim at Incul- | 
_ © cating it, would be an undertaking comparative to that of connt- 
ing the ſands on the ſea ſhore. And juſt after the author, with 
much capacity, remarks on the pathognomic expreſſion of twelve 
faces from Chodowiecki z and in theſe ſpeculative remarks, how 


ELL} 


"OR are there which concerns e 5 ' 5 


"at now Ras; me, my 1 e eee no; 3 9 2 no i 
niger conſider you in that light, but rather as a friend who has juſt 5 
acknowledged the force of truth Allow me to enrich this Worx 
with ſome firiking extracts from your Diſſertation, which I have 
not had convenience to dwell upon, or which +: bye, not quoted 


0 1 POR opinicn which we. ſounds on de phyſi nem 1 3 W 

* times verified, it is becauſe it is built on the figns of actions or = 

1 cuſtoms, independent of phyſiognomy and pathognomy, „ 9 J 
which cannot poſſibly be miſtaken, The libertine, for inſtance, © f 
the miſer, the beggar, &c. have their reſpectiye garbs by which 
" you may recognize them, as à military man by his uniform. One 
error, in point of grammar, is ſometimes decifive of a bad edu- 
_ *.cation-3 the form of our hat, the mode of putting it on, is often- 
mes an indication of the company we are habituated to, and of 
the variations of our levity (and does the form of the human 
body denote nothing of the intellects and tendencies of the man ?) 
* Abſolute. blogkheads would ſometimes not be diſcovered. in their 
« real characters, if they did not act, Sometimes too, the drels, 

the carriage, the firſt ſpeech of a ſtranger, the firſt quarter of an 
* hour of colloquial intercourſe with him, inform us more of him, 
© than we are, perhaps, ever afterwards able to diſcover,” _ _ + 


The phyſiognomy of the moſt hurtſul of the human race, it 

may appear to us impoſſible to decypher: every thing in it is hid 

under a maſk ef e behind which nothing can pene- 
Oe bo TL NE Ha. „„ . 
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1 © trate. To ſtart a doubt on this point, one mult have a very 
4 X + ſuperficial knowledge of the world. It is always very hard to 
wy - © convidt a villain, if his education has been properly ſuperin» 
©. tended, if he be warmed with ambition, and if he has once 


11 moved i in * circle of ſuperior company. 


= 


_— wits, lazy ſcoundrel, a ſlave to the enticements of debau- 
&# © chery, does not bear upon his face (that 3 1s, not always) the 
* hateful brand of the injuries he cauſes to ſociety. On the other 
wo « hand, a man of worth, firenuous in the maintenance of his 
_ © rights, and who underſtands how to fix a due eſtimation on him- 
= i ſelf, frequently introduces himſelf beneath an external which 
1 _ © awakens ſuſpicion, rea if his mouth be with trouble 
. 5 woulded i into a ſmile, 2 | 
''F 
| 


— 


It is beyond A ond ets the fophiſtical e 
© which debauchery may ſet in oppoſition to this tenet, it is beyond 
a doubt, that, © without Virtue there is no permanent beauty, and 
that the can deck hideouſneſs, the moſt repulſive, with beauty 
© unconquerable. Such inſtances are certainly infrequent in both 
© ſexes; but it is not leſs rare to find in them candour in all its 
© fimplicity, modeſt reſpect without degrading ſubmiſſion, un 
© bounded charity that attempts not to force obligation on you, 
© an affeQtion for order unalloyed by puerile affectation, neatneſs 
in appearance without foppery; and it is the union of qualities 
© like theſe which produces beauties irreliltible”.. _m_ was wn 
Ying better pes; nor better MI 
4 x 
6 Vice, in a fimilar wiy, diſconcerts and 8 the *. 
© tures when it lays hold of an eaſy character, particularly if already 
_ © ruined by wrong education. The vicious perſon has not even 
© the idea of what forms the expreſſion of moral beauty in the coun. 
* tenance, or is entirely indifferent as to the acquiring it; he does 
not even * to e the 0 of his exterior. 


* Who args not reap fatisfifion in dig to the alben of 

© a man, whoſe mouth is in uniſon with every lineament of his 

> face, and who entertains no fear a their giving him the lie! 
. e 


. 
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© We quad to ſuch a man with pleaſure, whatever the ſcience 


may be, whoſe proofs and axioms he offers. Suppoſing ſuch a 


mouth to be the mouth of a PRI what colthdence 11 it 


* not inſpire! 


« Some perſon has remarked, © that an ugly woman, aged a; | 
« wicked, is the moſt frightful object in exiſtence.” But it may 


« alſo be remarked, that an aged matron, whoſe countenance pro- 


+ claims a foul gentle and pure, is one of the nobleſt objects in our 
« creaticn, Years do not diſcompoſe the features of one, whoſe 
« ſoul can bear the ordeal of inſpection without a veil. They only _ 
« eraſe the artificial glare which once covered coquetry, affecta- 
tion, and vice; and a candid ſpectator would have diſcovered in 


the girl, the deformity of a deſpicable and decrepid hag, Did 


men continually act from conviction, inſtead of riſquing their 


« deareſt intereſts, happy marriages would be leſs uncommon than 
« they arc and, in agreement with the idea of Shakeſpear, the tie, 


* which ſhould unite hearts, would not fo often e human : 


8 3 ; 


Theſe are the ſentiments of my own heart. I ſhould have been 


happy had I compoſed my Eſſays under the inſpection of ſuch an 
enquirer. What material aids might not phy ſiognomy expect from 


a man who combines with the ſpirit of a geometrician, the yet 


rarer talent of obſervation. 


THE END OF THE FIRST YOLUME. 
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